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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


- best and surest ways to 
teach about outer space? 


HERE’S HOW COMPTON’S 
CAN HELP YOU... 


WITH CLASSROOM-TESTED ARTICLES. COMPTON’S class- 
room-tested articles on Space Travel, Rockets, Guided 
Missiles, Earth, Astronomy, Sun and Solar System, and 
Stars provide a sure foundation and accurate informa- 
tion for interpreting the mysteries of outer space. Of 
course there are dozens of related articles — just as fas- 
cinating, just as up to date, and just as easily found. 

COMPTON articles are interestingly and beautifully 
illustrated. They will enable you to teach with assur- 
ance about space beyond the earth. 


WITH CLASSROOM-TESTED ACTIVITIES. To help you plan 
activities that are simple and sound, we offer you a new 
free guide for elementary teachers, “Studying Space 
Beyond the Earth.” This is a collection of activities, de- 
veloped by creative teachers, which will help you to 
capture the interests of children and relate them to 
your school’s modern science program. Mail coupon for 
this guide at once. 


STUDYING SPACE 
BEYOND THE EARTH 


COMPTON’S 
New Elementary 
Study Guide 


APPROVED 
by the Educationa! 
Departments of Every 
State and City in the 
Union Issuing 
Approval! 


Expanded. 


COMPTON’S 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during va- 
cation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater home-school 
cooperation opens up financially rewarding opportunities for ComMPpToN 
representatives. For full information, write our Mr. Harold Austell. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


l F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your guide “Study- 
ing Space Beyond the Earth.” 
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THE NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS EXCITING 


See the mysterious life of 
Nature at night—the great 
owls who hunt their prey 
in almost total darkness! 


WATIONRL 
SOCIETY 


ATURE 


é 


To introduce 
you and your 
pupils to a 
fascinating 
new Nature Hobby 


Here’s What You Get—for One Dime! 


THIRTY FULL-COLOR PRINTS of the birds right in your own backyard 
animals and plants ~ showing the Easy ways to build birdhouses, bird- 
‘disguises they wear baths, feeding stations 
or protection. 

In addition, if you decide to continue, 
HANDSOME ALBUM “Camouflage in you will receive as a FREE bonus, a 
Nature,” in which to mount your pic: Maroon and Gold Color Pull-Drawer 
tures— plus a 7500-word “guide” by Case (pictured above) to protect yawr 
an expert naturalist albums. All this (total value $2.00) is 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK, “Fun With yours for only one dime to ir*roduce you 
Birds.” Tells how to study and enjoy to the new Audubon Nature Program! 


e 

© Meet the lovable children of Nature— 

like the shy, tree-dwelling Kaola, the 


model for the original “Teddy bear.” 


An Exciting New Way You and Your Children 
Can Learn About the Wonders of Nature! 


HE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY'S new nature gift package described above... for only 10c. Just 


hobby has captured the imagination of thou- think! You get a colorful picture-text album con- 

sands of American teachers. Now you and your taining hundreds of facts about Nature's wonders 

= pupils can discover and share the wonders of Nature + @ Magnificent set of 30 full-color photoprints 

In an ordinary wondiend pond you You'll see the fierce, quick-tempered right in your own classrooom—under the guidance showing how cunningly Nature uses camouflage — 
can find an amazing variety of sharp-horned rhinoceros. Nine feet of friendly, inspiring naturalists. plus an educational handbook on birds. What a 
fascinating eestures. Your Nature long, weighs 3,000 pounds, his hore As your introduction to this revolutionary Pro- delightful and rewarding way to introduce your 


can go through a tree trunk—yet he 
eats only grass! 


Program tells you what to look for, 
how to go about it. 


gram, the Society offers you the exciting $2.00 value pupils to this fascinating Program! 


You “Take” a Different Field Trip 
Each Month... Right at Home. 


Here’s how the Audubon Society's new  ciety’s Program — through this generous in- 
Nature hobby works: Each month a differ- troductory offer — we feel sure you'll want 


ent “expedition” is planned and a set of to continue these monthly ‘adventures” for 
about 30 full-color prints is issued, together awhile. Your whole close will look forward 
with a 7500-word picture-text album in to each new Nature Program set and will 
which to mount them. Guided by wise, com- find warm pleasure in enjoying it tinge 

’ And the total cost is very low: only $1.00 
panionable naturalists, you explore Nature's fer cach album and series of full-color pic- 
closely guarded secrets .. . learn the strange, tures — plus a few cents shipping. But you 
almost unbelievable ways some animals assume no obligation when you send a dime 
raise their young ... collect your own “Mu- for your Introductory Package. You may 
seum-at-Home’’ of albums about exotic discontinue your participation at any time. 
flowers, beautiful butterflies, animal oddi- However, we urge you to send for your 10¢ 
ties. Best of all, your naturalist guides will sample package now, as quantities are lim 
open your eyes to the wonders you can dis- ited. Mail the coupon today to: The Audu- 
cover right around school or in the park bon Nature Program, Dept. 8-RU-X, Gar- 


Once you get acquainted with the So- den City, N. Y. 


COUPON | THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 


The King of the Jungle! The black-maned African lion 
is a deadly fighter when his rule is challenged. But 
did you know he is one of the tamest and friendliest 


With the “CRACK” of a rifle shot, the Witch Hazel 
“shoots” its seeds up to 45 feet. Many wonders, like 
plants that store water and plants that bloom only at 


of all animals? night are vividly explained by your Nature Program. WITH 10¢ Dept. 8-RU-X, Garden City, New York 
I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my intro- 
Guctory package consisting of (1) the informative 
album, “Camouflage in Nature,” (2) thirty full-color 
reproductions to mount in the album, and (3) the illus- 

trated handbook, with Birds." 

After examining my introductory package, I will 

b notify you if I do not wish to continue with the Pro- 
gram. Otherwise, I understand you will send me a new 
nature album complete with a set of color prints each 
month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated 

‘ to take any minimum number of albums and I may ne 


cancel my subscription at any time I wish. 
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\ Address. 


Zone____ State | 
SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Address 


Natural color pictures show you unusual crea- But when autumn comes, the weather gets ...» he has become entirely white. Perfect | 

tures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. in summer, colder, and he starts to change color. By camouflaged once again, he is “invisible” i \ Audubon Nature Program, 105 Bond Street. Toronto ? 

he is the same color as his tundra home... the time ground is covered with snow... his enemies! Offer good in U.S A. and Canada only 
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Fall Parade of Children’s Books Art in the Classroom 


The Point Is © Phyllis Fenner 12 Discussing the Art Subject ‘The Horseman’'—Eugene Delacroix 
Let's Get Ready for Children's Book Week Rosemary Beymer 
The Elementary School Library Is Important © Mary Helen Mahar “What | Want to Be’ © Jean O. Mitchell 


Our Children Respond to Creative Art at Al! Levels 
Edith Swain Brockway 


Mural Combining Paintings and Colored Chalk ¢ Florence ©. Hayner 
Using Everyday Materials for Unusual Effects © Florence @. Hayner 
Imagination Transforms Burlap © iJrena Maris 

Japanese Children's Arts and Crafts 


Cooperation Developed an Elementary Schoo! Library 

Lois Mc Alister Pilson 

The New Fall Books on Parade © Phyllis Fenner 

Let Them Rate the Books © Herbert Deutsch 

Service—the Key to a Good Library Program © Eloise Rue 
Around the World in 80 Books © Elizabeth Smithgall 
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Opie B. Whitney 
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A Fall Report Card—for Kindergarten © Beverly Fox 
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50 Why Some Pupils Can't Spell and What to Do about it 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 
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Want to Try It? —Our Curriculum Night ¢ Clark Howard Regular Features 
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Training Love 


was an elefunk, I'd be a fireman, ‘cause then I could squirt 
fires out with my nose.” 

That's how it all began back in 1941, with the voice of a four- 
year-old on my radio show in San Francisco. 

The child was my little son, Jack, talking via a tape recording 
I'd made earlier during a “Candid Mike” session at home. Just 
for fun, I had inserted some of Jack’s childish prattling into my 
late evening show. The amusing thoughts and word picteres 
conjured up by a very young, unfettered little mind had fasci- 
nated the listeners, and they wrote in demanding more. Natural- 
ly, I obliged. 

During the past twelve years I’ve interviewed some 15,000 of 
other people’s youngsters on my daily CBS “House Party” show, 
and there is no doubt in my mind that children under ten give 
the best interviews on the air today because they are more likely 
to speak plain, unvarnished truth. They dish it out in no un- 
| certain terms with heartfelt emotion coloring each phrase. I’ve 


learned that if you don’t want the truth, better not ask! 


Take the boy who proudly announced that he had a secret. 
“My secret is that I 


“Go ahead,” I prompted, “tell us your secret. 


think my dad and mother is going to get married next Tuesday.” 


The kids we interview on “House Party” are chosen from 
public schools in Los Angeles by their teachers and princi- 
pals, not by my staff. The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion has granted its official approval to these visits as an 
educational project. A qualified, fully trained teacher is em- 
ployed by us to visit each school in turn and bring the 
youngsters to the program. 

And, of course, there’s one more important thing to mention. 
My staff and I do not teil the children what to think, what to 
say, or how to say it. We couldn't come up with these price- 
less remarks in a thousand years. The kids couldn't be taught 


to say them. And we wouldn't have the nerve to let them! 


I don’t have to tell you teachers that every minute of every 
hour a child is soaking up information—whether it’s a new 
word, a new thought, or the knowledge that when you sock 
somebody in the nose he’s very likely to poke you back. 
Some of this avalanche of learning comes through clear and 
loud; other tidbits are like a picture slightly out of focus. 

Five-year-old Liza came home from kindergarten all excited 
about somebody she had learned about. “He's a prisoner,” she 
told her mother, “a wonderful prisoner who does things for 
people and he loves God.” “Who is he?” asked Mama. “I can’t 
remember,” said Liza. A few minutes later she dashed in from 
the back yard where she had gone to play. “I remember now,” 


she said. “He’s Prisoner Eisenhower!” 


Half-heard, and half-understood, words and phrases pro- 
ject a kaleidoscopic pattern of life on the nerve endings of a 
growing child. His memory processes are baffled by the 
continuing barrage of new sounds, and when he strikes out 
through the dense undergrowth of the English language, 
some amusing adventures in semantics result. 

One of my all-time favorites is the boy who said, “My favorite 


song is ‘I'm Going to Alabama with a Band-Aid on My Knee.” 


The really important rules to remember in teaching chil- 
dren involve such diverse elements as unyielding discipline, 
combined with loving understanding. The relationship be- 
tween a child and his teachers finally resolves itself into the 
way the teacher feels deep down in his heart towards the 
youngsters in his class. A child will endure pain, disappoint- 
ments, and even fear if he feels loved—and his intuitive 
perception will not be fooled often. 

Training by love is a quick way to say it. 
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Better marks 


instant-Drying BOLD MARKS —FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


AT RIGHT: Advanced Flo-master 
with ink and cleanser, Stock 
$3.9. 


seLow: Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
éra feit tips, Stock 44AD-2A $15. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON ©" 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, J. 


Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


NAME. 


STATE... 
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Or of the too frequent trademarks 
of teachers is faded paint on their 
cars. There are several reasons—teach- 
ers keep their cars longer than other 
professional people, and often buy used 
cars to start with. But of even more 
importance, schools are usually not lo- 
cated near public transportation. Teach- 
ers must drive to school, and their cars 
stand out in all kinds of weather. 

A good “we appreciate our teachers” 
activity for any community is an inex- 
pensive overhead cover for cars. In 
some communities the Service Clubs 
are doing it, in others the PTA dads. 
One school reports that $250 for lumber 
and shingles and another $25 for paint 
will provide a shelter for 20 cars. 

If this is a project of school boosters 
in your town, send us a picture. We'll 
pass your story along to other readers. 


How many children are you teaching 
this year? A recent NEA study says that 
if you are in a large city (half million 
or over) there is a 70 per cent chance 
you are teaching more than thirty chil- 
dren and a 34 per cent chance that you 
are teaching more than thirty-five. 
Teachers in rural and suburban areas 
get a far better break. 

When one realizes that over a half 
million children are in classes of 40 or 
more, and two and a half million chil- 
dren are in groups over 35, it becomes 
apparent that we have a long way to 
go toward the goal of 25 children or 
less in elementary school classes. 


Congratulations to both the teachers 
and parents at the Broadview School in 
Seattle. When school opened the teach- 
ers received a telegram which read, “To 
all Broadview Teachers: Hallelujah! 
We're glad you're back. Hurrah.” And 
it was signed “Broadview Moms.” The 
Broadview children are pretty lucky. 


So far I've seen many articles publi- 
cizing the new plan of the Federal gov- 
ernment to lend worthy college students 
up to $1000 a year for college educa- 
tions. According to the U.S. Office of 
Education the new plan for loans will 
start around the first of the year with 
the student applying directly to the col- 
lege (not to Washington). If the col- 
lege approves the loan, there is little 
other red tape. The low interest charges 
don’t start until after graduation and 
the student has ten years to repay. 

One exciting part of the bill receiv- 
ing little attention is this: For gradu- 
ates becoming teachers, 10 per cent of 
the loan will be canceled for each year 
they remain in the profession, up to 
half of the total. Surely this will attract 
a new group of able young people to 
turn their attention toward America’s 
noblest profession, 


Chances are, my friends, that you are 
at least indirectly a member of the 
WCOTP, and you don't know it! I 
wouldn't be a bit surprised if you didn’t 
know what the letters stand for. 

The WCOTP is the World Conferera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession and if you belong to your 
local and national associations, you are 
participating indirectly in the WCOTP. 
Its delegates who met in Rome this 
summer represented 60 countries and 
over two and a half million teachers 
(seventh annual convention). 

Important news is that next year’s 
meeting of WCOTP will be in Wash- 
ington, D.C., taking place the first week 
in August. 


A book that seems to be unrationally 
critical of our schools is School Needs 
in the Decade Ahead, by Roger A. 
Freeman, published by The Institute 


for Soctal Science Research. The au- 
thor writes in a convincing style and 
his book seems documented with care- 
ful evidence, but his bases of compari- 
son often leave much to be desired. 

I think you should read the book, for 
antagonists to increased support for 
public education will certainly use it 
to prove their point. Remember this— 
it seems extremely dubious that it was 
written as a research study; rather it 
reads like arguments for theories and 
ideas to which Mr. Freeman was dedi- 
cated before he started to write. 


Ask your superintendent about two 
recent studies sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, which 
he has probably received by now. The 
first is on pupil promotions and rates 
of promotion, and the second concerns 
admission policies for kindergarten and 
first grade. Both are very valuable for 
reference, as well as providing sound 
arguments when discussing your school 
program with parents, 


CHATS with tre EDITOR 


An interesting highlight of the first 
study is that at the elementary level, 
girls seem to progress faster than boys. 
Does that prove earlier maturation or 
a program more adapted to the interests 
and talents of the fairer sex? 


Basically, The Instructor is designed 
to serve you—we don't entertain like 
the Post, keep you up on current affairs 
like Time, or take you to faraway places 
like Holiday. But for service—to us 
that’s where our fame lies. 

Last week it was put to a test! A 
Texan teacher wrote us for advice about 
hoops. Should she let her children 
bring them to school? Are they good 
exercise? Most important of all, should 
she be able to hoop-de-hoop herself? 
(Seems her BF is manager of the local 
five and ten and he thinks she should.) 

To give her a truly scientific answer, 
we experimented. Our first researcher, 


Dina Fay Cote, one of our secretaries, 
mastered four techniques in an hour. 
Our second researcher, artist John 
Crane, just couldn't learn, although he’s 
a fine dancer. The third researcher, art 
director Cynthia Amrine, had it down 
pat in two lessons from Dina Fay. 

Recommendation to the teacher— 
hoops are good exercise. If progress 
with said man is dependent on the 
hoop, get one and take to the cellar 
to practice. Added postcript—if it’s too 
dependent on it, take another look at 
the man. He may not be worth it. 


Favorite story going around among 
our local children: 

“What is a booby? 

“It’s a creature that sneaks up behind 
a bee and says boo! bee!” 

(It’s far better spoken than written, 
but puns never lock good in print.) 
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mi EACHERS- - Just Mail This Coupon to 


r-=----- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!---------: 


To State Finance Company, Dept. E20 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


BORROW MAIL 


We complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required ot 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@® installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 

budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money —no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 


I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $&........ 


Amount earned 


Name and address 


of school you teach.. 


How long with 


present employer.. 


Husband or wife's 
employment.. 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $ 
What security on bank loan” 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance coinp: iny (or pe rson) you NOW oweona loan: 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......... 
Number of months Name of Relative 
Salary 
. Monthly payments? $.................. 
Street Town State Occup. 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Select your Loan 
need; here 


. . ready and waiting for 


Cash 24 
You Get Months 


$10000 $ 675 $40000 $2275 
CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 


| 
20000, 1343 50000 2769 

friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 30000 1995 60000 3249) 


know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidenti: _ and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company— Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. E20 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 


Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here... Address 
payment to? (Name).. 
Purpose of loan............... . County State 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ Payment &. . Due Date Due Date | Date 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be pr to the r 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of sad loan together with interest as stated herein. signed if the loan is not approved 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid pr ba 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 an@ \of | t 
on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days clapsed, at " 


to the unpaid principal balance and interest 


30 consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 


due 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 


laws of Net brash a 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY SIGNATURES 
IS NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Dr. Lindberg writes from first- 
hand experience as coordinator of 
student teaching at Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York. 


Lucile Lindberg answers the question... 


F THEY would only tell me exactly how!” 

Which of us has not on occasion said something like this about 
our teaching? We say it when life at school is hectic; an obstrepere 
ous child has upset the classroom or the principal has seemed un- 
reasonable and we feel that we are besieged from every side. 

We mean it, too. We really mean it when we say it and we are 
furious because no one comes forward to give us the help we need. 
We are asking for patterns we can follow without thinking, because 
at the time we are tired, tired, tired, and the uncertainty which 
looms ahead seems to be too much. 

But any robot can do a routine job and you and I very definitely 
are not robots. We are professional persons with a genuine concern 
for the uniqueness of boys and girls. Differences in human beings 
make teaching an exciting venture. If it were reduced to a mere 
job where we were expected to follow someone else’s dictates blindly, 
you and I would soon gravitate to other fields. 

As professionals our very beings call out for flexibility, for space 
in which to be ourselves, in which to experiment, and in which to 
develop. We are persons with ideas, and rigid programs stifle us. 

We seek flexibility, yet we are frightened when we secure it. Often 
we blame the principal for too rigid control and sometimes we are 
justified, but very often it is we ourselves who are responsible for 
the rigidity of our programs. We aren't quite sure of our own worth 
so we pack our schedule so full of “things” that there isn’t any 
space left for “us.” 

We need not be frightened of our own strength. We should not 
protect ourselves with a set program. Rigid programs contribute to 
the development of rigid persons and in a rapidly changing universe 
such persons are a liability. We should allow ourselves space in 
which to be the lovable unique persons we really are. Children are 
being cheated if we aren't giving them the opportunity to know us. 

What the school can offer boys and girls is much more in keeping 
with their needs when we work within a flexible framework. 


Program is enriched 


Children are constantly observing life about them and they come 
to school excited by the explorations they have made. They willing- 
ly share if they are encouraged to do so. A flexible program permits 
time for important ideas to be expressed. A child speaks and we 
react. Ideas flow more freely as we are stimulated by each other. 
New plans begin to emerge which fit today, not tomorrow. If we 
are willing to amend the plans which we have carefully made, 
work will be more dynamic and learning will be greater. 
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As children sense the flexibility they feel a greater freedom to 
express themselves. A program built from the ideas of one person 
can be quite sterile and easily becomes stereotyped. It may not re- 
flect the deepest concerns of boys and girls. A program carefully 
nurtured through the concerted efforts of an interested teacher and 
a group of enthusiastic children will push thinking into a rich vari- 
ety of areas. Boys and girls will study with great intensity when they 
are pursuing plans which they have made themselves. 


Democracy is strengthened 


One of the most important functions of the school is to help 
children develop skill in the use of democratic processes. Admonish- 
ing children to be democratic does not ensure such behavior. Chil- 
dren can know much about democracy and be unable to practice 
it. These processes must be learned just as other processes are 
learned. It is the teacher's responsibility to help children examine 
their problems and use group processes as they seek their solutions. 

When programs are fixed the teacher makes the important de- 
cisions; consequently he becomes increasingly practiced in decision 
making. A school day carefully arranged in advance by the teacher 
may proceed smoothly but children are being denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn to make and test judgments. Yet decision making 
is a most important aspect of democratic operation. 

When a program is kept flexible the teacher can take time to 
guide children to consider the many issues involved in problems 
which arise. They can then learn to improve their ways of working. 
Not haphazard, snap judgments, but a carefully guided weighing 
of values by the children, and the constant emergence of higher 
standards, are the goal. 


Personality is developed 


As children discover their strengths they are able to develop new 
abilities. A rigid, set program demands that they adapt themselves 
as completely as possible to someone else’s wishes. They spend much 
of a school day finding ways in which they can please others. It is 
possible for a child to be so regimented that he doesn’t realize his 
own potential and does not have an opportunity to develop this 
power. 

With a flexible program it becomes possible for children to dis- 
cover themselves, to find out who they are. They can answer the 
questions, “How do I feel?” “What makes me feel that way?” They 
can find ways of saying to others, “Look! this is me. This is the kind 
of person I am.” (Continued on page 102) 
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ULIKE LIKES YO! 


use high-purity water 
...to protect the quality 7-Up! 


We start with drinking water approved by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. But 7-Up goes several steps 
beyond their critical standards. 

All 7-Up bottling plants employ a complex maze 
of filters and purifiers which improve the water— 
before it’s used in 7-Up. Removed are those parts 
that cause turbidity, odor and “off” taste. While bio- 
logically harmless, they have no place in 7-Up...a 


soft drink prized for its crystal clarity and fresh, 
clean taste. 

Water so purified is odorless, colorless and taste- 
less. There's nothing in it to alter the true flavor of 
naturally delicious 7-Up. 

That's why 7-Up tastes exactly the same every- 
where—fresh, clean—whether you uncap the same 
familiar green bottle in Altoona or Zanesville. 


Nothing, does like Seven-Up! 
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CURSIVE 


* Political United States and World 
* Physical Political United States and World 


HANDWRITING 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG (158) AND INFORMATION ON 


A. N. PALMER CO. 


Yes, We Have Them! 


New - BIG 64-Inch 
WALL MAPS 


WALL MAPS Now available 


e United States and World 


* Beginners United States and World 


Large scale * Type easy to read from Classroom distance 
For Complete details—Send for New Catalog No. 91A 


AND MANUSCRIPT WRITING. 
902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ili. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


od 


FELTBOARDS and CUT-OUTS 
Teaching is Wlore Effective with 


THIS POPULAR TEACHING DEVICE 


2 VISUALBOARDS are available in various sizes. All are 
set of sturdy wood and meta! construction. Fitted with easel 
tas, 4 backs. They can be used on any table or desk. Brilliant, 
Pe ae attractive colors, made of finest wool felt available 

gi THE WIDE VARIETY of stondard felt CUJ-OUTS includes 
Ces. ALPHABET, NUMBERS, FRACTIONAL PARTS, ANIMALS, 
vy ae STORIES, and numerous sets made up especially for the teaching of a variety of specific items 
5, al . ranging from number concepts to prepositions and verb forms. Use Coupon to Request Illustrated Booklet 


VISUAL | VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO., 835 S. State St., Caro, Michigan 
SPECIALTIES send me about VISUALBOARDS & FELT 
COMPANY [School 
835 &. State St., Caro, Michigan I city Zone . State 
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HELPING PARENTS. 


...when Children 
Use Bad Language 


W™ are parents concerned 


about “bad” language? 

Everybody wants to be “nice,” 
and bad language is not “nice.” 
What is probably more important, 
children who use bad language re- 
flect unfavorably upon their par- 
ents’ training. A common reaction 
is, “Ill bet he heard that at home.” 

What is “bad” language? 

Words of themselves are neither 
good nor bad. But some words have 
a social stigma attached to them. 
Certain words that are approved, 
or at least tolerated, in some groups 
are strongly disapproved of in oth- 
ers. It is important, when attempt- 
ing to help parents, for the teacher 
to consider whether or not they 
really disapprove of the words that 
are objectionable to her. 

Most words that are disapproved 
pertain to sex, elimination, or are 
considered swear words. Words in 
the first two categories should not 
be banned entirely. They are, how- 
ever, used only in conversations 
among members of the family or 
when discussing health with au- 
thorized persons. They are not in 
good taste for public discussion. 

Why do children use bad lan- 
guage? Some of the reasons include: 

1. The ideas they want to ex- 
press exceed the vocabulary pro- 
vided by parents; they resort to the 
vocabulary used by their con- 
temporaries. 

2. They like to adventure with 
words just as they like to adventure 
by climbing trees. 

3. They like to appear grown-up, 
and bad language seems to be a 
prerogative of the adult who is his 
“own boss.” 

4. They are imitating someone 
they admire or they are reacting to 
frustration the way they have heard 
some adults react. 

How can the teacher help the 
parent? 

You can deal wisely with bad 
language in your classroom. Then 
you can say to the parent: “I do 
this when the problem of bad lan- 
guage comes up in school.” 

The following do’s and don’t’s 
apply to both school and home: 

1. Don’t show shock. Shocking 
adults with bad language is fun, 
and things that are fun and that 
get results are repeated. 

2. Don’t use excessive or strong 
punishment. It frequently makes a 
child resentful. The vigor of the 
punishment shows the child how 
strongly the adult feels, and how 
effectively bad language can be 
used to get even. 

3. Don’t ever imply that the 
child is bad—only the language is 


PAUL L. HILL 
Psychologist, Public Schools 


New 


bad. If he is convinced that he is 
bad, he feels hopeless, but if only 
language is bad, it can be changed. 

4. Do try to find out which of 
the reasons mentioned, or any oth- 
er, motivates the child. The reason 
reveals the treatment. 

If limited vocabulary is the prob- 
lem, the parent can suggest a better 
word to use, adding, “But of course 
these are words we use only at 
home.” Generally, the correct 
terminology is the better termi- 
nology. 

If he is out for adventure—ad- 
venture in manipulating human re- 
actions—don’t make it fun for him 
by reacting the way he wants. A 
simple “That is not a nice word to 
use” frequently takes all the adven- 
ture out of the situation. But chil- 
dren need adventure, so on the 
positive side, find suitable word 
games and adventure with him. 

If imitation is the problem and 
the model cannot be corrected, be- 
gin developing a personal standard 
of behavior by suggesting that even 
very nice peopie (like “Uncle Joe”) 
have different ideas about words. 
We don’t use those words. Avoid 
implying that “Uncle Joe” is bad— 
he just has different ideas. 

If the bad language is a reaction 
to frustration, it must be dealt with 
like other emotional reactions, such 
as slamming doors or striking out. 

The first step is to help overcome 
the frustrating situation. Help the 
child develop skills that will enable 
him to do what he wants to do, 
whether it can be the toddler pull- 
ing a wagon which gets stuck be- 
hind a table leg, or a child building 
a model airplane. 

A second step, extending over a 
longer period of time, is to develop 
“frustration tolerance”’—the point 
at which constructive effort to 
solve a problem breaks down and 
destructive behavior takes over. A 
child can be taught to continue 
constructive effort in the face of 
difficulties for a longer time by en- 
couraging his effort, by offering 
help with the most difficult parts, 
and by complimenting emotional 
control (rather than commenting 
only when control breaks down). 


Note: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor. 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of class letters or tape recordings, not ONE- 


WAY correspandence. 


All letters received within six weeks following publica- 


tion of your request should be answered. If you receive more mail than you 
can possibly answer, please write these schools to that effect. 


We are unable to ‘supply the names of 


Items should give complete addresses and be 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 


California.—I should like to have 
my second grade exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with classes in 
the United States and Canada. We 
will be particularly interested in those 
states which have definite changes in 
seasons, and those situated in the 
area of Washington, D.C. Address: 
Miss Elizabeth Gilson, George Ellery 
Hale School, 2550 Paloma St., Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Indiana.—My third-grade class de- 
sires to exchange letters, pictures, 
cards, and souvenirs with children 
from Indian schools in the United 
States and children of foreign lands. 
Address: Miss Marilyn Hendricks, 
Douglass School, Gary, Indiana. 


Minnesota.—Please put my school 
on the Club Exchange list. I teach all 
grades, one through seven. Address: 
Mrs. Sylvia Chevalier, School Dis- 
trict 2210, De Graff, Minnesota. 


New Jersey.—Our fifth grade wishes 
to correspond with other fifth grades 
in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Cuba, 
or any of the South American re- 
publics. We wish to exchange letters, 
stamps, pictures, and post cards. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Carl Salamensky, Grand- 


This handsome sailing ship 
is a proud trophy for any child, 
yet so easy to make out of scrap material as 
described in PACK-O-FUN. 


* YOUR FIRST ISSUE of PACK- 
O-FUN begins this steady, constant 
program of things-to-make and 
things-to-do coming to you each 
month. Your class will love the 
fresh, DIFFERENT projects found 


in every issue, and will look for- 


ward eagerly to PACK-O-FUN, all 
the school year. 


Instructions for 
Crocodile Puppet, 
Sock Elephant, 
Sock Monkey, 
and Poodle Name 

if you 
Subscripe to 
PACK-O.FUN 
NOW' City 


Address 


view School, 


children in other states. 
to: Mrs. Sophie 
Beach hool, 
Ave., Brooklyn 35, 


sires to exchange 


pupils, 


special 
Season times through- 
\. out the year. 
one a New and Dif- 


ferent CHRISTMAS 
‘ project. Choose TOYS, 
GIFTS, DIORAMAS, FA- 
a VORS, DECORATIONS all 
“fmade from simple throwe 
materials—always at 


— away 


hand. Big money savers! 


GROUP GAMES, TOO! 
PACK-O-FUN tells “how” 


I enclose 


individual pen pals. 
signed by the teachers then! 


Grandview Avenue, 


North Caldwell, New Jersey. 


New York.— My third-grade class of 
bright pupils would like to exchange 
post cards and letters with third-year 
Address mail 
Dareff, Manhattan 
Irwin and Hampton 


New York. 


New York.—My fifth-grade class de- 
letters, pictures, 
cards, classroom work, and so on, with 


other fifth-graders in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, Mexico, and Hawaii. 


Address: Mrs. Harry Greenman, East 


Hills School, Roslyn, New York. 
North Carolina.—My 


combination 


fifth- and sixth-graders would like to 


exchange letters, pictures, and post 
cards with other fifth- or sixth-grade 
Address all mail to: Miss 
Elizabeth Tillery, 624 Church Street, 
Williamston, North Carolina. 


Oregon.—Please include my class of 


fourth-graders on your list for an ex- 
change 
of the same 
Phyllis Bradley, 
S.W. Carnes Road, Roseburg, Oregon. 


of letters with other children 
grade. Address: Mrs. 
Green School, 4498 


<T__ Wonderful CHRISTMAS Projects in 


PACK-O-FUN 


Magazine 


Yes, you wil! find your 
Christmas issue full of 
“extra” special features 
just as for all the 


Holiday and 


Every 


DRAMA SKITS and 


pieces and mantel decor. Use ali kinds of old bottles! 


PACK-O-FUN Dept. 5118, 741 Devon Ave., 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


2 for 1-year Subscription to PACK-O-FUN 
() $4 for 3-year Subscription to PACK-O-FUN 


Zone State 


The Nite Before Christ - 
mas! And here's “Pa 


SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagor pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 


individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 27¢ 


Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 


11¢ 
17¢ 
20¢ 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE- RULE” PENCIL BOX 


n his Adorable 
with wel! illustrated, easy, i ht = nd - . . . . 
step-by-step instructions. rah ee Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 


ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


357 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week delivery on all orders from the day 
we receive them. Our new printing machinery and process makes this possible. 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


(Print or type names for imprinting) 


| 

! 

SCHOOL NAME ; 
ADDRESS 
i 

5 
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SIGNATURE 
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Reviews of new Records 


HANKSGIVING is on the way, and 
while the primary-grade chil- 
dren are strutting to “turkey mu- 
sic,” what are your older boys and 
girls doing? Well past the strutting 
stage, they may be bored with the 
Thanksgiving songs in the text- 
books. 

This can provide a golden oppor- 
tunity for you to present some great 
religious music to them on records 

juy A Mighty Fortress (RCA 
Victor, LM 2199, 334 rpm, $4.98) , 
and you will have at your fingertips 
fifteen of the most stirring and pop- 
ular hymns. Certainly none would 
be out of keeping with the meaning 
of Thanksgiving, but to insure the 
proper November flavor, start with 
“Prayer to Thanksgiving.” You 
may know it better as “We gather 
together to ask the Lord's blessing.” 
Most fifth and sixth-grade pupils 
will recognize and like hearing it. 
Do more than just “play,” please. 
See if they can tell you why each 
verse (there are three) sounds dif- 
ferent. They may come up with 
most of the right reasons: the male 
unison beginning; the four-part 
mixed harmony; and the mixed 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


unison—though not of course in 
this terminology. Listen to the 
“coda” section where four short 
words build to a grand climax. I’m 
sure they will want to try singing 
the hymn. You can provide words, 
and ask your music specialist to ac- 
company on the piano. 

You can provide just as meaning- 
ful a teaching experience if you 
use “Now Thank We All Our 
God.” Explain the chorale-type 
hymn, and try to find the place 
where a fermata or hold sign might 
fit. The record jacket supplies in- 
formation about each hymn, and 
the composer, plus the Bible verse 
that inspired its writing. 

Perhaps your class may want to 
hear more religious music. You can 
play some of the great choruses for 
them if you buy Great Sacred 
Choruses (RCA Victor, LM 1117, 
33% rpm, $4.98). Eight selections 
are included, among them the ex- 
hilarating “Hallelujah” chorus, the 
Mozart “Ave Verum,” and Stain- 
ers “God So Loved the World.” 

Perhaps you prefer to approach 
this field through spirituals. Be- 
cause of their strong rhythmic qual- 


ity, spirituals usually appeal to the 
upper-graders, although it is dif- 
ficult to encourage them to sing 
with feeling. Let them hear a re- 
cording by the Howard University 
choir of Spirituals (RCA Victor, 
LM 2126, 33% rpm, $4.98) and 
you will have eighteen selections 
from which to choose. Perhaps 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot” is in 
your music text. Hearing the re- 
corded chorus may encourage a few 
pupils to act as soloists, and may 
encourage the class to want to learn 
parts. Maybe they will want to 
sing “Go Tell It on the Mountains” 
as part of some Christmas program 
they may develop. 

If I taught a primary grade, 
played the music with just one fin- 
ger, and had a total record budget 
for the year of $5.95, I would run 
to the nearest record shop and 
squander it all on Dance-a-long 
(Folkways, FC 7651, 33% rpm, 
$5.95). Why? Because it’s the best, 
most all-inclusive, and most inter- 
esting record of this type that I’ve 
ever seen. Moreover, the enclosed 
pamphlet is short on verbal in- 
structions (which are sometimes 
boring to read), and long on illus- 
trations (which in this case are so 
interesting and_ self-explanatory). 
The first page of drawings shows 
you what you can do while the first 
part of the record plays. The piano 
music is a good straight unwaver- 
ing 4-4 meter, and to give you an 
idea of the tremendous variety of 
body movement, let me mention a 
few: leg extensions, jack-in-the- 


box, pony prances, jumps, ride a 


pony, kick a ball, make a bridge, 
back bend, twist, stretch, and on 
and on. 

Don’t leave yet—there are ten 
more sections on this record which 
are just as full of ideas.and music. 
There’s a rhythm game portion that 
children will enjoy. They listen to a 
rhythmic pattern cleverly played on 
percussion instruments, and are 
given ample time to repeat the 
rhythmic pattern by clapping or 
acting out the rhythm. There is a 
perfectly marvelous 6-8 rhythm in- 
viting an original dance, a wonder- 
ful circus part as well as a wild 
West theme to be enacted, a free 
form dance-a-long, plus four dances 
—waltz, polka, schottische, and ma- 
zurka. The record notes claim that 
Dance-a-iong was “conceived to 
kindle an early love for movement.” 
Believe me, the kindling material 
found therein is so good you'll want 
to join your small fry and kick up 
your heels too! 

Speaking of small fry, do your 
kindergarten tots refuse to sing? 
Buy Sengs to Grow On for 
Mother and Child (Folkways, FP 
715, 33% rpm, $4.25). It’s so spon- 
taneous that it may even shock you, 
but it wil break the ice and get 
those children singing. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 
(eatalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers}. 


Imagination 


Comes to Life 


with 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


The doors of adventure are never closed to a child — when he 
knows how to read. THE SHELDON 
SERIES provides the keys to these doors which lead to the vast 
worlds of fantasy and reality found in literature. This unique 
series is designed so that the child’s learning capacity and the 
presentation of new material may grow together. Because the 
BASIC READING SKILLS are so closely integrated with the 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PROGRAM, there is no danger e Abundance of four-color 
of monotonous repetition. Even the most advanced student will 


find a challenge to his curiosity and interest. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
Canadian representative THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


For examination copies, write the Allyn and Bacon office serving your state 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


BASIC READING 


for grades 1-8 


illustrations 
reading 
texts 


busy teacher 


GRADES 7 AND 8 
NOW AVAILABLE 


e Attention to development of oral 
e Activity books integrated with 


Teacher's Manual geared for the 
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Joins 


as sponsor of 5 


T HE Division of Travel Service of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation has made an outstanding 
reputation as an operator of educa- 
tional tours. For this reason, THE 
INSTRUCTOR is particularly happy 
to announce that it will be affiliated 
with the NEA in sponsoring 5 such 
tours for next summer. They are 
very briefly outlined on this page. 
If you are interested in knowing 
more details, just fill in the coupon 
and mail it to us. You will be under 
no obligation. 

Anyone in the field of educa- 
tion, active or retired, is eligible 
for tour membership. If space is 
available, a friend or member of the 
immediate family of a participating 
tour member may join the group; 
but membership is limited to adults. 


Alaska Regional Study 


AtasKA, the 49th State! Its mani- 
fold attractions carry a double ap- 
peal, now that the territory is be- 
ing welcomed into the Union. 

Alaska is full of superlatives—in 
mountains, glaciers, wild life, sal- 
mon, vegetables, flowers . . . It is 
bursting with things that your pu- 
pils want to hear you tell about. 

Besides including the places that 
you would most like to visit, under 
leadership of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Alaska Education As- 
sociation, the tour offers a week- 
long post-session at the University 
of Alaska. From faculty members 
you will gain an insight into below- 
the-surface Alaska. 

Tentative dates are August 2-25. 


General European Tour 


SURELY you're going abroad some- 
time. Why not next summer? And 
why not combine modes of travel 
so as to experience the pleasures 
of a leisurely shipboard crossing of 
the Atlantic from Montreal, and 
yet have a swift return by air? That 
is what this tour does. 


It allows a full month in Britain 
and on the Continent for unrolling 
the magic carpet bearing such 
names as Edinburgh, Stratford, 
London, Rhine, Lucerne, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Nice, Paris .. . 

Tentative dates for this tour are 
July 7—-August 18. 


New England and 
Canadian Maritime Provinces 


ProspasLy New England brings 
more thrills to the average teacher 
than any other area of comparable 
size in the United States. Here 
there are literary as well as histori- 
cal associations, and scenery that 
is interwoven with both. Here great 
men lived and great deeds were 
done. Yet New England is far 
from being all past tense! For ex- 
ample, the world’s biggest shopping 
center has recently been opened 
north of Boston and at Quincy, 
Mass., a new department store has 
a parking area on its roof! 
When-—as in this tour—New Eng- 
land’s mountains and lakes, its sea- 
coast and rivers, its cities and 
towns, its innumerable shrines and 
landmarks, are followed by a visit 
to the picturesque and highly in- 
dividual Canadian provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec, one could not ask for a 
more engaging combination. 


Dates: July 23—August 21. 


Washington -- 
United Nations Seminar 
Tutnk of it! Five weeks in which 
to absorb the atmosphere of the 
national capital—to feel that one 
is a part of the governmental proc- 
ess, not just a glance-and-run tour- 
ist! And the sixth week (which is 
optional) takes the Seminar to 
New York City for a firsthand view 
of the United Nations in operation. 
Each week of the Washington 
sojourn is so organized as to make 


A 
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Alaska Regional Study 
General European Tour 
New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces 
Washington -- United Nations Seminar 
Vacation Ranch 


educational tours 


| Magnificent Mendenhall Glacier, easily reached from Juneau, 


is visited on the Alaska Tour. 


it distinctive. Authorities on Wash- 
ington and leaders in the various 
branches of the government are 
called on to aid in giving Semi- 
nar members a rounded picture of 
what goes on in the capital. 

In New York, a tour of the city 
and a special dinner and theatre 
party are included. 

Dates: July 13-August 21. 


Vacation Ranch 


HERE is something new as a “tour,” 
and it’s bound to be “‘educational’’! 
In Pike National Forest, Colorado, 
Graham’s Lost Valley Ranch has 
been selected be¢ ause of its many 
merits. Yeu may register for one 
two, three, or four weeks, between 
June 10 and July 8 


Travel Editor, The Instructor 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Alaska Regional Study 
General European Tour 


OO 


(0 Vacation Ranch 
Name (Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 
Street or R.D. ....... 
P.O. and Zone ............. 


IN 1158 


1 am interested in the NEA-INSTRUCTOR Educational Tours. | have 
checked, below, the tour that | would like to take next summer, if 
possible. Please send me full details. | understand that this request 
does not obligate me in any way. 


New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces 
() Washington-United Nations Seminar 


State ..... 
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new textbooks for 
grades seven and eight 


1958 EDITIONS 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 
by Don M. Wolfe and Lela Tyre Hamilton 


New format .. . new functional illustrations . . . new prac- 
tices new activities in these third editions. Flexible 
four-part organization permits the use of individual teach- 
ing methods. 


1957 EDITIONS 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 
by William J. Iverson and Agnes L. McCarthy 


These texts are ideal for either a Reading or Literature 
program. Modern and traditional selections, with a unique 
developmental reading plan included in each text. 


For further information, please write to 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Blvd. Dept. 811 
Syracuse 2, New York 


“A new and colorful visual 

ew t pou. 

ii fits all 4 for your Science class. A must in every School. 
"ea For Teacher, Profession of Ed Become a seifmade mineralogist by using our cor- 

scation, all fraternal, rofes rectly and analyzed Rocks & Mineral 
ms sional & civic groups. oney Kits all 00 to 

<li back guarantee WHITE MT. Mineral Shop, Campton, N. H.” 
WA -41, Ave. Whitestone, N. Y 

Caciting! wo 


TWILL! HILL Hof WONDERFUL WAPPY Day 
game Musical PLAYS 
FOR 


Children 
IN 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
BY 


Dorothy Doane 


4% 


A HAPPY DAY 
jor Any Time of year 


HILL! HO! 


HILL! HI! 
jor Christmas 
A delightful musical story easily taught A lively musical playlet with the happy 


theme based on the part CLOCKS play in 
the lives of children. 


with the underlying theme — the joy of 
forgiving 


They're JOLLY. APPEALING. MUSICAL. SIMPLE. LIVELY and IMAGINATIVE! 
EASY COSTUMING AND STAGING 
APPROXIMATE PERFORMANCE TIME FOR EACH. SIX MINUTES. 


Order Today PRICE * {00 per Copy. Postpaid 


DOROTHY DOANE inc 


Room 414, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 


J 


4 


Enclosed find remittance for $ 
copies HILL! HI! HILL! HO! 
copies A HAPPY DAY 


for which send: - 


Name 


Address — 


State — 


Please Print or Type Name and Address 


City — Zone 
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yt Appreciation 


The Horseman 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 


Director of Art, Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


N THE cover of this issue is a 

painting called “The Horse- 
man.” Look at the thoroughbred 
horse, so anxious to be gone with 
his rider. The artist has told so 
much about the rider and _ his 
horse, with just a few dashing 
strokes of his paintbrush. 

Eugene Delacroix was this. artist 
(his name is pronounced DELLA- 
CRWAH). He was born in France 
about 160 years ago, in 1799; and 
lived until he was sixty-four years 
old, that is, till 1863. 

Now Delacroix was not satisfied 
with the way artists were painting 
in his time. Most of them were in- 
terested in painting people posing 
in classical Greek and Roman 
clothes, not because they were 
Greek or Roman, but because the 
flowing robes were a much simpler 
style than the elaborate court cos- 
tumes of the French people of that 


period. 
The artists then were even paint- 
ing Greek and Roman architecture 


and statuary in the backgrounds of 
their paintings. They were fine 
draftsmen. That means they could 
draw correctly every little detail 
of the picture, such as the muscles 
of the horse, the texture of the 
mane, adornments of the bridle 
and saddle, and even the uniform 
of the rider. As one critic on art 
has said, “They made each part 
stand still separately for copying.” 
They were called classicists. 

But Delacroix had other ideas 
and ways he wanted to paint. He 
wanted to tell more exciting stories 
and to paint what was going on in 
the world at that time. He believed 
that in painting, color was as im- 
portant as fine drawing and that 
one should use imagination as well 
as knowledge. He saw his subjects 


‘with greater warmth and told his 


stories in a very dramatic way. One 
might say he was very romantic in 
his painting. He influenced other 
painters who lived at that time to 
his way of painting, and they 
called themselves romanticists. 
These painters thought that the 
use of color with light and dark 
masses created more excitement in 
their pictures. They thought that 
this was as important as detailed 
drawing. Indeed, Delacroix thought 
color so important in his paintings 
that he said, “Gray is the enemy of 
all painting.” He liked to use reds, 
yellows, and other warm colors. 
Delacroix went to North Africa 
to study the glowing colors and ro- 


Painted by Eugene Delacroix 


mantic costumes of the Arabs. He 
painted the people of Algiers and 
scenes of the war going on there 
between the Greeks and the Turks. 
Delacroix painted Bible stories and 
pictures of the Crusaders, too. He 
painted his pictures so that when 
people looked at them they shared 
his interpretation of the scene, by 
feeling the excitement which was 
represented. 

Now look at the painting of “The 
Horseman.” It doesn’t seem like a 
finished painting, but like a quick 
sketch of the horse and rider. The 
artist probably made this rapid 
brush drawing so that he would 
have an action picture for refer- 
ence when he needed it for a large 
oil composition. Notice how well he 
has shown action and spirit in this 
horse and rider. One feels the 
movement in a few dashing lines. 

Delacroix makes his brush do 
many things. He uses a clear thin 
line in planning the sketch, then 
with vigorous strokes he paints in 
rich accents over the light wash 
used for the body of the horse. 
Delacroix did a lot of good think- 
ing in making people see the 
strength and force of this horse and 
rider. See how the broad slant 
stroke accents the tenseness of the 
rider as he bears down on the stir- 
rups. Notice other places where the 
artist has used the accent lines to 
repeat action and give force to the 
sketch. Notice, too, the rhythm 
brought out by the thick and thin 
lines. First the direction of the 
horse’s head, the repeat slant of the 
neck, the legs, the rider’s body, the 
horse’s hip, and again the light 
swift strokes of the tail. 

Many details of the sketch are 
left for the imagination, yet one 
feels that the horse is fully 
equipped with bridle and saddle— 
that the rider is in full uniform. 

Take drawing paper and a box 
of water colors or crayons and try 
painting or sketching a pet or a 
farm animal or an animal at the 
zoo. Look carefully at your subject; 
learn to observe the important 
lines to bring out; think of the 
proportions. Are the legs longer 
than the neck? Is the body longer 
than the length of the legs? How 
does the animal hold its head? 
Does it move slowly or is it nerv- 
ous? One should think of these 
things when he begins to plan his 
sketch. 

The artist is aware of all he sees. 
He trains his eyes to see a great 
deal more than most people do, 
and he tries to show how he feels 
about the subject too. Delacroix 


did this! 
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PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 


Use the Thanksgiving period to 
develop oral expression. In- 
Stead of "we are thankful for" 
ideas, try using "we are hap- 
Py because we have." Discuss 
the things we need to keep us 
warm and healthy as well as 
those things that are nice to 
have. 


GRADE 2 
ARITHMETIC 


On brown paper draw a floor pian for a simple 
house. Cut out pictures of furniture and arrange 
in the rooms. Under each picture or on the back 
write an arithmetic combination. Use for individ- 
ual drill by letting the child dust the house. To 
dust, he turns each piece over and gives the combi- 
nation answer. When one room is dusted, he can 
move to another. Opal Guy Crawford 


GRADE 4 
SPELLING 


Each holiday or season has its 
own specific words. Have each 
child make a folder for each 
Subject, season, or holiday, as 
Thanksgiving, Veterans Day, 
Christmas, winter, clothing, 
food, and so on. Label the out- 
Side. Inside write #ppropriate 
words for reference later. When 
someone is writing on that sub- 
nd ject, he can refer to his folder 
for a word. 


GRADE 6 
READING 


Find news stories or short articles in magazines. 
Those in Reader's Digest or Coronet are good to use. 
Each child reads one, then puts it away, and takes 
out paper. Give general questions which all can 
answer—title of the article, main characters (if 
any), incident or plot, and finally the conclusion, 
ending, or result. Good practice in comprehension. 


GRADE 1 
READING 


Use a small doll to show your 
children whether or not they are 
reading well. If a child reads 
well, sit the doll up. When 
there is poor reading, the doll 
falls on its face So as not to 
hear it. Use your own doll or 
Suggest that one child at a time 
bring her doll (or stuffed ani- 
mal) as a judge. Esther Climo 


GRADE 3 
HANDWRITING 


Write invitations to open house, O Vi, 


PTA, or other school meetings in 
handwriting class. Discuss what 
information must be included and 
then let each child design his 
own. Let each child be as orig- 
inal as he wishes, as long as 
all data are written clearly. 


GRADE 5. 
ARITHMETIC 


To help children remember the 
numerator and the denominator of 
a fraction, look at the words 
themselves. Numerator has a u 


NUmerator 


in its spelling. U stands for 


Denominator up or above the line. Denomina- 
tor has ad in its spelling. D 
stands for down or below the _ 
line. Ruth D. Carnes 


GRADES 7-8 
LANGUAGE 


Find a rather short but exciting 
Thanksgiving story. How about 
the ones on page 34 of this is- 
sue? Read or tell it to the 
class, up to the climax. Then 
Stop and have each child write 
his own ending. A good creative 
writing experience. 
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BY 
VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Now that many trees are in winter dress, it is 
4% time to look for some of the things that sum- 
mer's leaves hid from view. The shape and char- 
acter of the branches, the texture and color of 
, the bark, the structure of the twigs, the intricacies 
2 of the buds, and the animals that use the tree for 
. winter quarters are all things that can be ob- 
served and studied easily. 


4 


Observing 
Characteristics 


Begin with external characters and 
gross features of trees. See, feel, smell, 
and taste twigs and bark. Staghorn 
sumac, for example, has a densely fuz- 
zy twig that a child can hardly resist 
running his fingers over. The broken 
or crushed twigs of sassafras, yellow 
and black birch, cherry, balsam fir, 
and many others have a distinctive 


ce odor. Some of these same twigs have 
i an equally distinctive taste. Some twigs 
Ey such as a horsechestnut and tree of 
* heaven are stout. Others such as beech, 


Lombardy poplar, and most maples 

are slender. Elm twigs often zigzag 
} near their tips. Some willows have 
> bright yellow-orange twigs. The red- 
stemmed and silky dogwoods are bright 
red in winter. Hawthorn and locust 
have stout spines. How many different 
characteristics twigs have upon close 
observation ! 

To help youngsters learn about 
twigs, begin with those things they can 
Put a stout twig in a thin cloth 
bag and pass it around. By feel alone 
they will learn (Continued on page 98) 


sense. 


“ey 
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FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS 


terminal 


bud 


scar 


bud scale scars 
(birthday ring) 


Leaf Scars 


Some trees still have leaves cling- 
ing to their twigs in winter. By pull- 
ing off one, a child can see that the 
mark or scar below the bud is where 
the leaf is attached to the twig. Most 
leaf scars have little dots called bundle 
scars inside them. These are the scars 
which have been left by the tubes that 
carried food and water along the leaf 
stem to the tree. 

Place a celery stalk in colored water. 
After a few hours examine it. Can you 
see that the coloring has gone up the 
stem? Cut a few slices of the stalk near 
its base. The coloring will show as dots 
—dots that are sections of the “strings” 
in the stalk. Pull apart the sections, 
and you can see that the color is con- 
centrated in the “strings.” These are 
the same kind of tube that left the 
bundle scars. 


Birthday Rings 


In examining the terminal buds of 
winter twigs, the children may see that 
they are often covered with scales that 
overlap like shingles on a roof. When 
these scales fall, they also leave scars 
which appear as a series of rings 
around the twig. These rings are a sort 
of “birthday.” By looking back along 
the twig to earlier birthdays, the twig’s 
age can be determined. To tie labels 
on a twig for the years corresponding 
to major events in a child’s life will 
help relate time and growth. 

When children have learned to tell 
how much a tree has grown in the sea- 
son just past, they will ask how much 
a twig can grow. Let them hunt for 
the biggest and smallest twigs they can 
find. They may be able to find one 
such as a tree of heaven shoot that 
is over twelve feet long as well as 
one with ten birthdays in less than two 
inches, 

As a climax to the study, children 
can cut twigs, put them in water, and 
watch the buds open. Change the 
water each week and cut off the twig 


A twig with several birthday dans 


tip so that fungus growth doesn’t block 
the tubes. After a while the buds will 
open, the scales will fall off, and new 
growth will begin. 
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FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


| ges junior scientists, trees in winter offer even more 
challenging observations and experiences. Identifying 
trees without their leaves is fun. Shapes of trees, the kind 
of bark, their color, the manner of growth, and where 


they grow are clues that are easy to use. 


Winter Identification 


Start by noticing the general shapes of trees. 
Lombardy poplars, for example, are tall and 
straight. Their branches are nearly vertical and 
close to the trunk. Planted in rows, they form 
an effective windbreak and screen for roads 
and fields. From a distance, they can be identi- 
fied by shape alone. 

Elms have just as distinctive a shape—vase- 
like—that helps to distinguish them from other 
trees in winter. With a little practice, children 
can identify them in a fence row a mile or more 
away. Many such trees can be identified by 
shape alone. Examine them first nearby, then 
a little farther away, and finally so far away 
that no individual features can be seen. Soon 
a mere silhouette serves to identify a tree. Sup- 
plement cutdoor observations with silhouettes 
on flannel boards, question boards, and in quiz- 
zes and games. 


Twig Studies 


Identification of trees in winter dress is only 
part of the fun, however. Twig studies are fas- 
cinating. How big can a twig grow? What is 
the stoutest twig around school? Do twigs have 
rings in them the way trunks do? How do 
liquids get up and down the twig? There are 
many questions to be asked and answered in the 
study of winter twigs. 

Tree of heaven is a common weed tree whose 
twigs are large enough for easy study by chil- 
dren. The leaf scars are large and have promi- 
nent bundle scars. If the bundle scars are not 
familiar to upper-grade pupils, they should be 
introduced. (See “Leaf Scars” on opposite 
page.) Such basic structures must be examined 
and understood before more complex ones can 
be introduced. 

Primary scientists can learn to tell the age of 
a twig by the number of terminal bud scale scars 


(birthdays). Junior scientists can work with the 
annual rings in addition. A stack of inverted 
cone-shaped paper cups will help to show how 
these rings are formed. Let each cup represent 
a single years growth of wood. Suppose, for 
example, that a dozen cups are stacked one on 
the other as shown above. The stack represents 
twelve years’ growth, layer upon layer. A cut 
through the tip of the stack would show only 
one ring of paper (the outermost cup). A cut 
through the middle of the stack would show six 
rings. A cut through the bottom of the stack, 
however, would intersect all the cups. Tree 
rings show this same relation to each other. 
Each year a layer of wood is formed over the 
entire tree (trunk, twigs, and roots). A cut 
through the tree at any level indicates the num- 
ber of layers of wood represented at that level— 
not necessarily the age of the tree. Where should 
you count the rings to tell the tree’s age? 
Foresters use a tool called an increment bor- 
er that looks like a hollow bit. With the incre- 


ment borer they can extract a small core of 
wood from the tree, count the rings, measure 
them, and determine the tree’s rate of growth. 

Cut a stout twig in several places and see if 
the number of visible rings corresponds with 
the age as indicated by the terminal bud scale 
scars on the outside of the twig. Let the chil- 
dren practice counting the rings of several 
small sections of a tree limb. 

When they have become adept at this, try 
them on a recently cut tree or its stump. How 
old was the tree when cut? What might account 
for any narrow rings—a poor growing season: 
shading by other trees: damage to the roots: a 
fire; a drought? Much of the growth history of 
the tree is visible in its annual rings. 


Bark Characteristics 


The outside of a tree is as interesting as the 
inside. The characteristics of the bark are in- 
valuable in identifying the tree. Sugar maple 
bark grows in long, stout plates that look as it 
they would break off easily. Children are sur 
prised, however, to find that these plates will 
often support their weight without breaking 
Silver maple, on the other hand, flakes off easily 
The bark of the plane tree (or sycamore) scales 
off by itself. The bark of the ashes is tightly 
furrowed. That of the aspens is green on the 
Shagbark 


hickory gets its name from the long, curving 


limbs, but furrowed on the trunk 


plates on its trunk. How many trees around 
identified by their bark 
(Continued on page 98 


your school can be 
alone? 


Under this hickory bark are the cottony egg masses of several spiders as well as 
numerous cocoons. How does this compare with your own bark findings? 
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etters from Plymouth 1621 


Can you picture yourself seated by the fireplace in the kitchen 
of a log cabin in the year 1621? On the rude table a candle 
sputters sharply. Master Giles is writing away eagerly to his 
cousin, Jasper Hopkins, in far-off Plymouth, England. As you 
can well imagine, there is much to tell about his new home---- 


RENA D. SUGAR 
ELSIE L. BAYLUS 


Plymouth Town 
on Massachusetts Bay 
l4th April 1621 
To Master Jasper Hopkins at the 
Sign of the Ram's Head 
Plymouth, England 
My Dear Cousin, 

Our ship, the Mayflower, departs for Eng- 
land tomorrow so I hastened with my work 
that I might complete this letter. Captain 
Jones has promised to deliver it as soon as the 
ship makes port. 

You will be eager to learn how we have 
passed the winter. If we could both climb into 
the old oak tree behind the stables, it would 
be easier to tell than to write. There has been 
so much labor out of doors that I have had but 
a scant few hours to practice reading and pen- 
manship with Elder Brewster. 

I am sitting on the ironbound chest which 
we brought with us. Now it serves as chair, 
table, and wardrobe at will. Whenever I look 
at it, I remember how we hid inside at bed- 
time, and the maid shouted herself hoarse for 
us from the cellar to the roof. 

There has been little enough gaiety for us in 
Plymouth this bitter winter. I have not the ink 
and paper to tell you of our voyage from Eng- 
land. The ship Mayflower was small for our 
company, and we were close-packed as salt fish. 

Joseph Rogers often wept and declared that 
he scarcely hoped to see dry earth again. I 
was afraid but once and that was caused by a 
great tempest. The women cried that the ship 
was sinking, but the Mayflower weathered the 
gale. 

When we at last came to land, my father 
went on shore with Captain Miles Standish 
and a few others to find a site for our colony. 
I would have gone with them, but they said I 
was not man enough to meet the savages. After 
more than two months on board ship, you 
would have been as sick as I of the smell of tar. 
Our men found only a great forest, and in it a 
dog and five Indians. The Indians ran away. I 
would that I had been there to seize one of 
them and bring away his fine cap of bird’s 
feathers. 

After more than a month of exploration, the 
captain fixed upon a site for our town. There 
was a meeting in the ship’s cabin. My father 
would not give me permission to go as there 


was scarcely elbowroom for the men. Later he 
told me that he and the other men on board 
had signed a paper which declared that we are 
to make our own laws for the good of the en- 
tire company. 

There was ample work for all when we land- 
ed at Plymouth, the name by which we call 
our town. It was already very cold and all of 
us labored to build shelters for the winter. 

At first I could scarce lift an ax, but now 
I am grown so strong that I can fell a great 
tree and be none the worse for the labor. How 
I wish that you had been here to help us build 
the stockade that guards us against the savages! 

There was very little food all winter—bread, 
water, and what little fish we found on the 
shore. Last week, Father having shot a deer, 
we had a true feast. Would that our men had 
more luck in hunting! Because of the little 
food and the bitter cold, almost everyone has 
been ill. More than half our number has died. 

We thank God that the winter is over and 
that those of us that remain have been restored 
to health. I was sick for a little while but Jo- 
seph Rogers was ill for a long time. It will be 
many months before he will be able to lift a 
small ax, which he swings awkwardly at best. 
We were very fortunate that Captain Standish 
and Elder Brewster were not ill. Father, too, 
watched night after night beside the beds of the 
sick. Captain Standish came to see me every 
day that I was in bed. 

One fine warm spring day John Billington 
and I had been very hard at work chopping 
wood for Master Allerton’s house, when we 
were both mightily astonished at seeing a tall 
painted Indian entering our village. Master 
John and I ran quickly toward him forgetting 
our peril. Remember Allerton cried with fright 
at the sight of the stranger. I picked her up 
and carried her with me. A crowd having gath- 
ered to greet the Indian at the storehouse, we 
came up just in time to hear him utter the 
words, “Welcome Englishmen.” 

We were all mightily surprised, you may be 
sure, to hear this red man speak in our own 
tongue. Elder Brewster welcomed Samoset (that 
being the Indian’s name) and he was given a 
knife, a ring, and a coat as a sign of our friend- 
ship. Father let him pass the night under our 
roof, and you may be sure that I slept little 
and kept my musket by me. 
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Several days later Samoset returning, brought 
with him Squanto, another Indian, who can 
speak English well. He has been our friend 
since. Having spent last night at our house, we 
were awake until the last embers died, listening 
to his tales of the forest and the great rivers. 
Once he was captured and taken to England 
where he learned to speak English. 

Squanto has been our friend and has taught 
us many things. Already he has shown our men 
how to plant corn, peas, beans, and barley. He 
has taught us how to catch fish and I am learn- 
ing to tread eels out of the mud with my toes. 
Tomorrow he has promised to show me how to 
make a fishing net. We feel that God has been 
good in sending us such a friend. 

The candle on the table where I write is 
flickering now. My fingers are cramped from 
holding a pen so I must have done. If perchance, 
you find what they call a jackknife for not more 
than three shillings at the stall of Master 
Todwhite next market day, I would find it of 
much use if you sent it to me. Joseph Rogers 
boasts mightily of his, and indeed, there are 
many tasks in which I would find use for just 
such a knife. 

My deepest regards to your respected parents 
and your sister, Constance. Captain Jones will 
deliver this letter and with it a true Indian 
arrowhead which I offer as a remembrance of 
our friendship. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Gites Hopkins 


Plymouth Town 
on Massachusetts Bay 
17th December 1621 
To Master Jasper Hopkins at the 
Sign of the Ram’s Head 
Plymouth, England 
My Dear Cousin, 

The jackknife which you sent aboard the ship 
Mayflower pleased me mightily. No other boy 
in all the Plymouth Colony has one so fine. In- 
deed, Master Joseph Rogers no longer boasts 
upon his, for which I am most grateful. 

Also, I thank your sister Constance for the 
sweetmeats which she so kindly sent. I had long 
forgotten the taste of true English plumcake. 
*Twas but little the worse for the thirty days’ 
voyage and the salt air. (Continued on page 70) 
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Here is a replica of the first homes the Pilgrims had. 
Nineteen of these were built on Plymouth's first street. 


The boy (right), who served as a Plymouth Guide when 


p LY | O | T the Mayflower Il arrived, had fifteen Pilgrim ancestors. 


Where the Pilgrims Lived 


The John Howland House, built in 1667, 
was actually lived in by Pilgrim families. 


A replica of the first fort and meeting- 
if house, which also served as a place of 
i worship. A descendant of Peregrine 
White, first white child born in New 
England, shows how cannons were 
moved into place. 


Photos by . Henry Boller 
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7 uN holidays and special days come along 
W during the school year, children in the 
primary grades often do not understand the 
reasons for them. I have found they are not too 
young to take an interest in Veterans Day, and 
so I try to help them understand what a veteran 
is, and why he is important. 


Appreach 


One successful way I have used to introduce 
the subject of veterans is to ask the children 
to bring in pictures of their daddies (or some 
relative) in the uniforms they wore in one of 
the armed services. Pictures of service men 
from magazines can also be collected if there 
is a shortage of service dads for any reason. 
Also suggest bringing a picture of Father even 
though he may not have been in the armed 
forces, and explain that men can serve their 
country in other ways too 

The next step is to allow time for the chil- 
dren to exhibit and discuss their pictures. Per- 
haps you can make a list of the countries in 
which their daddies served during the war, or 
later. Then you can spot these places on a globe, 
and indicate how far away the fathers were 
from home and their families. 

This will easily lead to a display of memen- 
toes collected in the countries where they were 
stationed, or which they visited on furlough. 
Our exhibit was brightened by insignia from 
various uniforms denoting rank or awards that 
fathers had earned. We even had a Purple Heart 
Medal brought in for “show and tell.” One boy 
brought chopsticks, a Japanese newspaper, coins, 
paper money, a fan, and a kimono. The pictures 
and numerous articles of all kinds displayed on 
bulletin boards, shelves, or tables provided a 
daily stimulus to conversation and sharing. 
Space was left under each picture for the child 
to place a simple sentence in manuscript w rit- 
ing, such as “My daddy was a marine.” “My 
daddy was a pilot.” 


Subject Correlation 


Reading 
Each day stories were written on blackboard 


or chart to record information the children had 
collected. Such stories can later be mimeo- 
graphed to make a “reading book” for each 
child. They will then have reading materials 
something like this: 

Diana's daddy was in the Navy. 

He was on a big ship. 

Jackie’s daddy was on some islands. 

Veterans help our country. 

Language Arts 

1. Stories about children in other lands can 
be read aloud to the class. 

2. Invite a veteran, or the commander of the 
local American Legion Post, or someone now in 
service who is home on leave to come in and 
tell about some of the interesting experiences 
in his branch of the service. (It will be nice if 
he can come in uniform 

3. In one of the families represented in our 
classroom, there was an older daughter in the 
WAVES. We were lucky to have her visit us, 


and tell about children in countries where she 
had been. In this way, our children in Brule, 
Nebraska, learned what children in other coun- 
tries ate, how they played, talked, and went to 
school. 

4. Because I wanted my pupils to know that 
veterans are “special” and deserve national at- 
tention, | told them about the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington, Virginia, near our 
nation’s capital at Washington, D.C. This re- 
sulted in another picture collection from maga- 
zines and newspapers, and a number of post 
cards dating back to family visits in the capital 
area. This gave the children many chances to 
talk and express their opinions and feelings. 

5. Our spelling lessons related to the topic 
of Veterans Day, and included sailor, soldier, 
veteran, pilot, flag, and hero. (Yes, these are 
difficult words for first-graders, but they did 
quite well with them. It is progress if they 
recognize the words, without knowing how to 
spell them. 

Drawing or Painting 

Working with paints and crayons, the pupils 
used a series of art periods for making pictures 
of our American flag, service men in uniform, 
and parades. They also discussed and illustrated 
a number of things they are happy to have in 
our country like hot dogs, hamburgers, ice- 
cream cones, and watermelon, and some of 
their favorite play activities such as playing 
ball, skating, and flying kites. 


Culmination and Evaluation 

These primary-graders invited the children in 
other classrooms to visit our rooms and read 
the charts after looking at all the pictures and 
other articles on display. The exhibits were 
left up during American Education Week, and 
they created a lot of interest among the visiting 
parents and local citizens. There was also a 
renewed pride in the men (and wom- 
en) who served and are serving our 
country so bravely in the armed forces. 

At the conclusion of the unit, I 
felt the group had made four gains. 

1. The children learned how our 
country is protected by men in the 
armed forces who later become the veterans for 
whom a special day is set aside. 

2. They learned how our armed services help 
keep our country free. 

3. They came to realize that veterans were 
often their own fathers or uncles, or the man 
down the street, or out on the ranch. 

4. The children also gained by developing a 
sense of responsibility. They had to see that all 
the pictures, medals, and souvenir articles were 
safely transported to and from their owners or 
those who had graciously loaned them. 


A-V Suggestions 


Children Near and Far (filmstrips, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., 
Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Children of Many Lands (filmstrips) , Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Learning 
about 


Veterans Day 


LAVINA JASNOCH 


Teacher, First Grade, Public 
School, Brule, Nebraska 
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This rescurce unit was prepared by the author when 
she was teaching grades three and four at the Birney 
Indian Day School in Montana. Now, her work is con- 
nected with adult education for Indians in the same 
community, Both programs are administered by the 
Bureau of indian Affairs of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


W Hat child in your class has not sat wide- 
eyed before a TV screen or in some local 
movie theater within the last few weeks, watch- 
ing the endless battle of redskin against white 
man 4 la Hollywood westerns—with the thunder- 
ing hoofs, whizzing arrows, and paint-streaked 
faces peeking through the bushes beside a lonely 
cabin? 

Most of our youngsters have been overexposed 
to this kind of American Indian. Our elemen- 
tary schools should take this into account and 
present the first Americans as they really were. 
Some teachers are not fully aware of the learn- 
ing potential in this rich subject. Other teach- 
ers may feel that Indians have been overdone in 
the classroom. Very often this is true when the 
wrong concepts have been emphasized. 

An Indian unit provides a special interest for 
each section of the United States because the 
many tribes were scattered over the length and 
breadth of our land. Their artistic achieve- 
ments and the part they played in helping or 
retarding the settlement of our country fasci- 
nate children at a number of grade levels. 

There is a great variety of good resource ma- 
terial available from the Publications Service 
of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas (bibli- 
ography and price list will be mailed on re- 
quest). And there are many worth-while ac- 
tivities to put meaning into an Indian study 
without making tepees, wampum belts, and 
feathered headdresses the major concern. After 
establishing a background of historical facts, 
spend more time learning about the present 
problems of our American Indians. 


Our Native Americans 


Experts have classified the Indians into six 
major categories: Eastern Woodsmen, Plains 
Hunters, Navajo Shepherds, Pueblo Farmers, 
Northern Fishermen, California Indians. (The 
jatter have been omitted from this unit because 
they are less colorful.) 


A Few Facts About Each 


Eastern Woodsmen 
There were many tribes of these in the east- 


ern half of the United States which was once a 
great forest. Among them were the Iroquois, 
Mohawk, Seneca, and Cayuga. Their political 
organization was highly developed. These In- 
dians taught corn raising to our Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Iroquois princess, Pocahontas, was a friend 
to the early settlers of Virginia. But some tribes 
made life plenty rough for early settlers, and 
the reason often originated from an unfortunate 
experience with the first white men they met, or 
distrust and displeasure resulting from the loss 
of their land to the new arrivals. 

Eastern Woodsmen Indians had skillfully de- 
veloped uses for trees and forest products, and 
wild game. They knew how to handle canoes on 
mighty rivers, many of which bear Indian 
names to this day. Longfellow’s Hiawatha de- 
scribes some of the beauties of their way of life. 
The Plains Hunters 

Ranked second among the major groups, 
these Indians are best known to Americans to- 


A Middle-Grade Unit 


Our American 


MARGOT LIBERTY 


day. They were the buffalo hunters and horse- 
back warriors. They lived in skin tepees, and 
wore buckskin clothes and eagle-feather war 
bonnets. Actually, they were the only Indians 
who wore war bonnets, though many other tribes 
now dress up in such headpieces today. 

The Plains Indians preserved food by drying 
it in the sun. They moved swiftly for long dis- 
tances by packing all they owned on _horse- 
drawn poles or travois. Their craftsmen made 
beautifully beaded moccasins, and they painted 
on leather. Their exploits in warfare included 
the famous Custer Massacre. 

Navajo Shepherds 

Both the Navajos and the Pueblos belong to 
the great desert areas of the southwest, but 
their ways of life are so different that each 
should be studied. Many Navajos still live in 
round, earth-covered huts called hogans. In the 
sparsely vegetated country of New Mexico and 
Arizona they tend small bands of sheep and 
weave beautiful blankets and rugs from their 
wool. Long ago they learned sheep raising from 
the Spanish. And from the Spanish and Mexi- 
cans they learned to make jewelry from native 
turquoise and coin silver. 

Pueblo Farmers 

The Pueblos, neighbors and ancient enemies 
of the Navajos, were in the desert country be- 
fore them. They lived in picturesque flat-topped 
Pueblo “apartment houses” and cultivated irri- 
gated gardens of corn, beans, and squash. The 
Pueblos are famous for their intricate and beau- 
tiful rain dances and other ceremonies, for the 
kachina dolls they make and sell, for lovely pot- 
tery, and silver jewelry of their distinctive de- 
sign. Today, they live in villages much as their 
ancestors did. 


Northwest Fishermen 
The bold, artistic tribes of the northwest coast 


developed a distinctive way of life based on fish- 
ing, and seal and even whale hunting in their 
great seagoing wooden canoes. The coastal In- 
dians built wooden houses from the great trees 
which grew around them, and they were master 
carvers of the tall totem poles which are often 
falsely attributed to other groups. 
How to Study the Indian Groups 

General Objectives 

1. To understand how these native Americans 
adapted their living habits to the geographical 
and climatic areas in which they were located. 

2. To realize the extent and variety of our 
USS. geography. 

3. To gain a sympathetic appreciation of 
what the many Indian groups contributed to 
our life. 


Indians 


A Resource Unit 


4. To learn something of the situation of the 
American Indian today, and to appreciate the 
fact that they are a minority group with dis- 
tinct characteristics and problems. 


Procedure 


To attain these objectives, a series of specific 
points should be kept in mind when studying 
each of the Indian groups. By starting off with 
such questions as “How does this group differ 
from the others?” and “What were its early liv- 
ing habits?” it will quickly be evident that we 
cannot stereotype Indians any more than other 
groups of people. 

Committees might follow this outline. 

1. Geography and climate of the region. 

2. Native plants and animals and ways in 
which these were used. 

3. New plants or animals introduced and uti- 
lized. 

4. Foods eaten, and how prepared. 

5. Clothing worn, how made, and of what. 

6. Housing and methods of construction. 

7. Customs, religion, warfare, and sports. 

8. Arts and crafts. 

9. What Indians contributed to our culture. 


Suggested Activities 


1. List pupils’ questions about Indians. 

2. Make a large map showing location of 
main Indian groups. 

3. Prepare smaller maps indicating where 
various tribes have homes on reservations. 

4. Consult Arizona Highways and other mag- 
azines for pictures and articles on Indians. 

5. Collect raw materials used by various 
groups—branches, stones, leaves, wild fruits, 
tanned skins; utilize in some typical Indian way. 

6. Collect pictures of animals the Indians 
hunted for food and clothing, and pictures of 
the country where they could be located. 

7. Borrow Indian relics for a display. 

8. Correspond with an Indian school. Ask 
for address from Education Branch, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

9. Make samples of Indian art and craft 
work—beaded headbands, moccasins, jewelry, 
wood carving, weaving, pottery. 

10. Make models. murals, or dioramas show- 
ing Indian homes, methods of travel, ways of 
getting, preparing, and eating food. 

11. Write to the following for publicity and 
information about present-day Indian ceremoni- 
als: All-American Indian Days, Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming; Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, Gallup, 
New Mexico; Southwest Indian Powwow, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. (Continued on page 71) 
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Cour 
Its Officials and 


Function 


FLOYD E. CAMP 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Flora Vista 
School, Roswell, New Mexico 


a4 ; With elections in the news the early part of No- f. How often elections are held. When the ballots were counted for county 
i vember, a class of sixth-greders may become later- g. How candidates are chosen. clerk, it was found there were more ballots than 
— esd oad h. Qualifications of candidates. pupils. We found this happened because one 
Even though the children learned later that voter thought we were voting for two candi- 
some positions were filled by appointment, we dates, rather than making a choice between two. 
Ray, state and nations! jobs. found it practic al to fill each of the desired The teacher explained that in real elections this 
is there a local candidate for county clerk? Dis» —-ffices with candidates elected from the class.) might be considered “stuffing the ballot box.” 
trict attorney? County attorney (if the county board 2. To get experience in voting by ballot, the He also said that voting for the same candi- 
of supervisors does not appoint him in your state)? children elected a judge, a county attorney, a date more than once is illegal, too 
; A sheriff? county clerk, and a sheriff. Since the county 
23 in Monahans, Texas, where the author of this unit = clerk is responsible for voting records, this was A Day in Court 
was teaching sixth grade, he aroused the children's the first office filled, and the teacher counted 1. First of all, the class learned as much as 
curiosity about good government, people, aad courts — these ballots to determine the winner. possible from books and qualified people about 
by fo to hem, As © Campaign speeches will enliven the social- the duties of court officials, the jury, courtroom 
they decided they wanted to learn about courts by 
ot aseten © oth studies periods and provide good experience in procedure, and related information. 
oe A word of warning—a study of courts can be so = FA! expression. They can be humorous, but dis- 2. The day before the trial, the children 
long and involved that children get confused of = Ourage “silly” performances. heard Ward County Attorney John Howze. He 
; bored. Or, the study can be limited so that they will 3. The class had a voice in developing a suit- —_ also gave them additional time for questions and 
want to build on their knowledge beyond the comple- able ballot. answers. 
tion date of the unit. And who knows? You may have 3. Our mock trial was actually held in the 
a future attorney right in your group. District Court Room of the Ward County Court 
if it is mot practical to have a lawyer visit your _ OFFICIAL BALLOT t — tignature to House : 
Sixth Grade, Section Two g Beck one cul out : 
classroom, you may fiad one of the following sufficiont Junior High School square. 4. This is how the trial proceeded: 
motivation fer Monahans, Texas a. The defendant's (offender’s) case had 
Re 3. A parent selected for jury duty. If you do not favor any candidate, you may write in b. The names of a six-member jurv were 
= a 4. A question as to whether court personnel are your choice in the blank space where indicated at ; ‘ x J ; 
: elected ot appointed. M.F.O. the bottom of this ballot. called by the clerk of the court (who is also the 
sha For County Judge _ county clerk). Six-member juries are used in 
a ; Ov: that it was apparent that my sixth- AR EI > some states for justice court (police or justice of 
“ae graders wanted a trial, it was necessary to sia oO the peace). Twelve-member juries serve on cases 
a find the offender. They listed a number of Write in: sovseteeeneenenees - heard in the state’s supreme court. One member 
et crimes against the class such as being tardy, Ballots were made for each of the offices, and of the jury was chosen as foreman, or leader. 
a noisy, careless in appearance, talking without the candidates’ names were entered on lines at c. The sheriff brought in the “prisoner,” 
Bye: permission, running in the hall, making faces the left of the boxes. who sat with his lawyers at a table facing the 
a ie at other pupils, and so on. After “the laws” 4. Election results—A girl was elected judge. judge. 
“mi a were posted, the children filed complaints on There were three candidates for sheriff—two d. The bailiff (it would be the court crier 
ie. # duplicated forms requiring name of offender; boys and a girl—and a run-off vote between the in some states) asked the jury and others in the 
1 crime committed; when; where; signature of boys elected one, and his running mate became courtroom to stand as “her honor” the judge 
etl the complainant. a deputy sheriff, and bailiff at the court trial. entered. After she was seated, the crier an- 
§ ote The pupil who won the “crime contest,” over = Three candidates ran for attorney. A boy won. nounced that the court was now in session. 
ty “ a two-weeks period, had a score of eighty-seven He chose another for assistant attorney. e. In our trial, the judge read the indict- 
A ue offenses. (There was a bit of rivalry to become 5. Reviewing the election brought out the ment or charge against the defendant: “In the 
*4 the accused. ) term “disqualified ballots.” Some of these were name and by authority of the Sixth Grade, Sec- 
i found in every election we had because pupils tion Two, of Hudler Junior High School, Mona- 
Bi, Precedare did not carefully read and follow the instruc- hans, Texas, the grand jurors for the sixth grade 
4 . 1. During this period volunteers were doing tions on the ballot. They were told that simi- present upon promise that during the month 
a research to find: lar carelessness can affect the results of a real of (date) John Doe did unlawfully commit 
a f a. Qualifications of voters. election. Disqualified ballots in our classroom crimes against the peace and dignity of the 
7S b. Who is eligible to vote. election came from failing to transfer the num- _ class.” 
A . c. Which officials are elected in the com- __ ber of the ballot to the little square, omission of f. Then the county attorney called three 
ap , munity and county the voter's signature on the back of the square, _— witnesses, and examined them. They were also 
te d. Kind of ballot used. or marking choice of candidates in some other cross-examined by the defense attorney. Prior 
38 : e. How votes are counted. way than specified. to giving testimony, (Continued on page 74) 
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An Interesting True Story 
about an English Girl and Boy 
Who Gave Their Favorite Pet 
to The Prince for His Birthday 


Pony 


N A pleasant valley in England, near the old town of Chipping 

Sodbury, eight shaggy ponies played in the meadow of the Williams 
farm. They were Thunder, Night, Star, Daylight, Moonlight, Dawn, 
Drizzle, and Cloudy. 

One summer day the Williams children, eleven-year-old Sally and nine- 
year-old Benjy, were playing in the meadow. Cloudy, surprised by a yel- 
low butterfly that settled on her nose, threw up her head and scampered 
to the far end of the field. Her tiny black hooves made a thumping sound 
as she raced. 

“Look at her run,” Benjy cried. “Isn’t she fast?” 

“Yes,” Sally answered. “Remember when she was born? She was so 
small. Mother wrapped her in wool as if she were a baby.” 

“Now she’s the best pony we have! She’s fit for a king,” Benjy said. 

“She’s too little for a king, but wouldn’t she be perfect for a prince?” 
Sally asked. 

The answer to that question struck them both at the same time. 

“For Prince Charles! For his birthday!” they shouted. Taking Benjy’s 
hand, Sally raced with him across the meadow to their mother, who stood 
in the doorway of their house. 

“Mummy, we want to give Cloudy to Prince Charles,” Benjy shouted. 


ZYLPHA S. MORTON 


“For a birthday present,” Sally added breathlessly. 

“One at a time,” their mother said. “Now, darlings, begin at the be- 
ginning and tell me all about it.” 

“Well, Mummy,” Sally began, “she’s our best pony, you know. Prince 
Charles hasn't any pony at all and we'd like to give him Cloudy for his 
very own.” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t do, my dears,” their mother said gently. 
“Ever so many gifts are offered to the Royal Family, but they seldom keep 
any except those from their own relatives. We know who Prince Charles 
is and we love him, but he doesn’t know us, and neither do his mother or 
father. His parents are careful about his presents. Even a prince can't 
have everything he wants.” 

“But, Mother,” Benjy persisted, “a real live pony would be a different 
kind of present. Prince Charles could learn to ride. He would know 
how when he got to be king.” 

Sally took up the plea. “Mummy, couldn't we write to the Queen and 
ask her to think about it? It wouldn’t hurt to write, would it?” Sally 
begged. 

When they saw their mother smile, they swept her indoors to the rose- 
wood desk. With Benjy’s head close to hers, (Continued on page 47) 
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CEPTIONA 


in a Regular Class 


NORMA E. CUTTS NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


Professor of Psychology and Education Education Consultant 


New Haven State Teachers College Pompeno Beach 
Connecticut Florida 


LASSseEs differ so!” exclaimed a fifth-grade teacher. “Some seem 
C interested in everything under the sun and the sun itself. I’m 
kept flying to keep up with them. These are the classes with several 
bright boys and girls. Other classes sort of drag through the year. 
These are the classes with a very wide range of abilities and only 
one or two very bright youngsters. I work desperately hard, and at 
the end of the year I feel most of the pupils are beginning to enjoy 
reading and to see some purpose in their other studies. But the 
gifted haven't advanced much, and | suffer from a guilt complex 
whenever I think about them.” 

If you teach a heterogeneous class you'll agree that it’s not always 
easy to keep your better pupils working up to their abilities, or 
even to discover appropriate topics that will require and inspire 
these pupils to work hard. The problem is particularly difficult 
in the middle grades, where, despite all of the theories, many of 
the pupils are struggling with the transition from learning a sub- 
ject as a subject to learning to use it as a tool. If they come from 
homes where there is little intellectual activity, the idea that extra 
study is desirable may be completely alien to them. Boys are especial- 
ly hard to reach. A boy whose father is more interested in spectator 
sports than in reading or public affairs takes a professional athlete 
as a hero. At an age when girls are anathema, he scorns reading 
as girlish stuff. 


CHILDREN 


Your first step in meeting this situation is to expose 
your class to a wide range of materials. (Love of 
learning, like measles, is not caught without contact. 
But luckily there is no such thing as immunity.) Then 
you have to arrange matters so that each pupil, the 
slow as well as the bright, has an opportunity not 
only to learn something special but also to use it. If 
the way he uses it gives him satisfaction and the 
chance to earn approval, he learns to delight in “the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

“We're required to use a particular series of basal reading texts,” 
writes a fourth-grade teacher. “I manage to get copies of those for 
Grades II, III, V, and VI as well as my own, and I have groups 
reading at each level. The texts are good, but I thought they didn’t 
contain enough poems. I love poetry and I was eager to share my 
fondness for it with the children, so I began to read one poem a 
day aloud to the class. I borrowed several volumes of verse from 
the public library and brought in some anthologies I owned. Then 
I encouraged pupils to copy poems they liked and keep them in 
folders they decorated. Finally I turned the ‘poetry period’ over 
to the children, letting them take turns in reading aloud to the 
class, poems which they liked. The range of choices was remarkable. 
I can’t call this incident typical, but one day a girl read some simple 
verses about a rabbit and a boy read Milton’s sonnet on his blind- 
ness!” 

The “library corner” affords a rich field for cultivating the 
individual abilities of children and challenging the gifted to under- 
take relatively difficult reading. One fifth-grade teacher writes: 
“I encourage pupils to take out any book they wish from the class 
library and let them read whenever they have a free minute. The 
fourth-grade teacher passes her library cards on to me each year, so 
I know which children read most and which the most popular books 
are. I always put some Grade IV favorites (Continued on page 66) 


My Sales Talk to Slow Learners 


HELEN kK. PAINTER 


I KNOW some educators believe slow children 
should have the fact that they are slow cone 
cealed from them, but I believe they should be 
encouraged to face their limitations frankly and 
to work up to capacity as far as that can be 
determined. To this end I give my class of slow 
learners a “sales talk” early in the year. You 
may not agree with my viewpoint but this is 
how I go at it. Incidentally it seems to work! 

“All my life I have wanted to be a tall, dark- 
haired, blue-eyed, good-looking young man who 
can sing. Here I am—a fat, little old woman 
with grey hair, brown eyes, not at all good- 
looking, and can’t stay in pitch. But I can’t 
help it. 

“Some children are born with physical de- 
formities—maybe only one hand or a foot that 
turns in. Some are blind; others deaf. Some chil- 
dren are born with less ability to learn than 
others. School is hard for them. They can’t 
help it. 

“In this class we try to find out what you can 
do and go on from there. Children in this 


Special Class Teacher, Marion Avenue Building 
Public Schools, Mansfield, Ohio 


class don’t laugh at mistakes their friends make. 
We are all here for the same reason—it isn’t 
easy for us to learn. When we are in regular 
classes, pupils often laugh at our mistakes. We 
feel embarrassed, afraid, and discouraged, so 
we stop trying. 

“Some boys and girls can read a little but 
don’t understand a thing about arithmetic. 
Others can do some arithmetic but can’t make 
any sense out of reading. Some can write and 
can't do anything else. We work together till 
we find out what you can do and what you 
cannot do. Then we really get going. And do 
you know what? You will like it. You will be 
surprised and pleased at the things you will 
learn to do that you thought you never could 
do. You will be just about as happy to see oth- 
ers do things they thought they never could do. 
And you will tell them so. 
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“You have no idea how keen you will be 
about some things that now you don’t under- 
stand. Making change, for instance. Some of 
these days, practically all of you will be making 
change and doing it right every time. We like 
to think everyone is honest but sometimes peo- 
ple make mistakes. Why shouldn’t you be able 
to check the change others give you in order to 
see whether they have made a mistake? 

“You will all want to be able to read grocery 
ads. You will want to learn where and how to 
spend your money so you will get the most and 
best for it. Someday you will be able to read 
the ads. 

“How proud you will be to look up telephone 
numbers yourself, instead of asking someone to 
do it for you! Highway signs and maps will not 
always be puzzles to you. 

“Good grooming, that is how to dress so you 
will look your best, will be studied. Becoming 
colors, color combinations, hair styles, where 
and when to wear what—all these things we will 
find out together. (Continued on page 64, 
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Special Interview 


with the 


CHOOL 
NURSE 


Many teachers ask us what to do about accidents or illnesses that occur 
in school. The photo shows Gertrude E. Cromwell dictating the answers to 
your questions. Miss Cromwell, active in nursing for many years, is Super- 
visor of Nursing, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


What are the more common health problems 
confronting elementary school children? 


The most common health problems among 
children are dental caries and poor health 
habits. These two are universal. Malnutrition, 
poor vision, and ear, nose, and throat problems 
are the next most common. It should be under- 
stood that health problems vary with geographic 
localities and economic status of families within 
the school. 


Is the morning health inspection worth the 
time it takes? 


The routine morning inspection, while better 
than nothing at all, is not half so valuable as 
the constant observation of pupils throughout 
the day. 


How valuable are exercise periods? 


Exercise periods are essential for any grow- 
ing child in order to relieve tensions. Calis- 
thenics per se are helpful, but freedom to move 
about at frequent intervals as the child feels 
the need would be more helpful. 


Is it important to weigh and measure children 
in the classroom? If so, how often? 


Growth in weight and height are the best in- 
dices of child development we have. If the 
child does not grow, the reason for his failure 
should be sought. Weights should be taken two 
or three times a year and heights once or twice. 
For those who fail to show an increase in growth 
or who are markedly smaller than they should 
be, a more regular weighing should be taken 
and a growth chart kept. This may stimulate 
the interest of the children and their parents in 
improved diet, rest, and medical care. 


Teachers frequently encounter a situation such 
as this: It is pouring rain, and Judy enters the 
classroom with shoes and socks soaking wet. 
What can the teacher do? 


Ever since public schools have been in exist- 
ence, wet feet have been a problem to teachers. 
Wet feet in themselves are no hazard, but chill- 
ing of the feet and legs tends to lower resist- 
ance to colds. The course in health education 
in the curriculum should include a study of 
proper body protection. Provision for sitting 
close to a radiator until dried out is a sugges- 
tion. The Red Cross Home Nursing book gives 
directions for making newspaper bedroom slip- 
pers which are an excellent shoe substitute while 
wet shoes are placed near the radiator to dry. 


George keeps sneezing and blowing his nose. 
How can a teacher tell when a cold is bad enough 
to send the pupil home? 


Unless a sneezing, nose-blowing child is known 
to have a rhinitis allergy as diagnosed by a 
physician, that child should be excluded from 
school for the duration of the acute symptoms. 
An allergic blow is not contagious unless a 
secondary infection has been contracted. 


Johnny complains that he has a terrible head- 
ache. How can the teacher tell if he is really 
sick or just ‘playing possum’? 


Determining the severity of children’s com- 
plaints is always a difficult procedure. Knowl- 
edge of the child’s personality and personality 
needs is most important at this time. When in 
doubt, the child should be given an opportunity 
to lie down at school. Teacher or nurse obser- 
vation in using this procedure often gives the 
clue as to whether a child is a malingerer or is 
really ill. If the teacher is still in doubt after a 


thirty-minute rest period, it is better to err on 
the safe side and return the child to his home. 
The parent should be contacted and expected 
to come or send for the child. Where this may 
be an impossibility, the child should be isolated 
from other children until a means of returning 
him to his home is made available. 


Can anything be done in cases where the par- 
ents dress children too warmly for school? 


In our northern states many children are 
dressed too warmly for our classrooms. This 
is a matter for good health education with both 
children and parents. Sometimes teachers keep 
the classrooms uncomfortably warm because 
they themselves do not wear enough clothes. 


Supposing that a child is obviously sick, but 
his parents aren't home during the day—what 
should the teacher do? 


No child should be sent home unless there is 
a responsible adult to receive and care for him 
When both parents work, some prearranged 
plan should be known to the school. Emergency 
cards filled out by the parents and revised by 
them as changes occur should be on file for 
every child. 


About ten o'clock in the morning, Tommy re- 
lates that he has been exposed to measles. What 
should the teacher do? 


In most states children who have been ex- 
posed to measles are permitted to attend school 
as long as they themselves are well. This rule 
should be checked in each local area 


Mary and Jane both bite their finger nails. 
What do you suggest? 


The only person who can break the habit of 
nail biting is the person who does it—and then 
only when he really wants to stop. Nail biting 
is a nervous habit for which a cause should be 
found. Do not nag a nail biter, but wheneve1 
possible use more subtle methods to create a de- 
sire to stop. 


(Continued on page 10 
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RUSH ORDER TODAY 
Shipped POSTPAID same day 


ept. 118 
s St. 


Modern Toy Co. 225," tines se. 


Please rush 


Space Maps at quantity 
gift price of each. 


| enclose $ 


z 
2 


Address 


6 City Zone State 


ve sixteen section Nativity pattern (34” 
mt sixteer 
om results with minimum supervision. 


oloring, the sections are assembled with Scotch tape. STAINED 


SPACE MAP 


Stained Glass book are an outstand- 
ingly beautiful holiday decoration. 


All designs are printed on special 


With STAINED 
| extraordinary results using ordinary 


No expensive extras re- 


x 44”) is designed to be cut apart 
children can participate. Each section is color keyed to assure 


Get this wonderful CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for each of your pupils 


Colorful, 
/nstructive 


Fine Decoration for a Child’s Room! 


The UNIVERSAL MAP of OUTER SPACE by 
RAND McNALLY explains hundreds of in- 
teresting astronomical phenomena about our 
“Space Age”. Clear, simple, 8 FULL COLOR 
giant map, 42” x 33”, shows all planets in 
orbit .. . and a large closeup of each. Also 
asteroids, galaxies, sun spots, interplanetary 
weight charts, and much more! Sparks 
curiosity .. . gives boys and girls real aware- 
ness of SPACE AGE wonders! Combine 
your order with other teachers’, and save. 


Special Quantity 
GIFT PRICES 


| to It $1.00 ea. 
12-35 60¢ ea. 
36 or more 50¢ ea. 


STAINED GLASS nrisimas WINDOW 


and COLOR-ART BOOK 
Ideal Class Project 


All authentic, original full-scale studio designs. The large 
traditional Nativity scene combined with the ten 11” x 
17” designs from the 


popular 


GLASS 
your students get 


fte 
Gl ASS COLOR-ART designs used separately, trimmed, or arranged together 


decorate from 8%” x 11” to 5’ x 6. 


Beautiful translucent designs, when completed, are displayed in windows for 
amazing stained glass effect. Also colorful as wall or bulletin board decoration. 


Children from grades one through eight are fascinated with this new crayon 
“windows’ 
Christmas project we include FREE with each order 


eraft and delixhted with their completed 
instructive 
of Stained Glass 


The Christmas Window Design and the Color-Art Book together, only 
Additional books or Christmas patterns, 


$2.00 postpaid 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 


". To round out this 
“The Story 


$1.00 each. 


STAINED GLASS COLOR “ART 


Box 82-N, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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ms for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Edacation, 
Public Schools, 

Kansas City, Missouri 


ANIMALS IN AUTUMN—1l11 min.; 
sound; color $120; black and white 

; purchase; produced by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 


This film gives children an opportu- 
nity to see a wide variety of ways that 
common animals prepare themselves for 
winter—by storing food, changing the 
thickness of their fur coats, and even 
the color in some instances. Primary 
and middle grades. 


CANINES—10 min.; sound; black 
and white $50; produced by Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 


Almost all children like dogs, and as 
they grow older they become more in- 
terested in the characteristics of bull- 
dogs, spaniels, terriers, and poodles. 
Middle and upper grades. 


EXPLORING THE NIGHT SKY— 
10 min.; sound; black and white 
$60; purchase; produced by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Besides showing a telescope in opera- 
tion, the film tells the story of some 
familiar constellations, how they were 
named, and how stars helped in mak- 
ing a calendar. The information is pre- 
sented by means of animation. Upper 
grades. 


LET’S MEASURE: OUNCES, 
POUNDS, AND TONS—IlI1 min.; 
sound; color $100; black and white 
$55; purchase; produced by Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chica- 
go l. 


From using a scale Tommy finds how 
to add ounces to make a pound, and he 
also learns that many pounds make a 
ton. From simple experiments, the boy 
discovers how useful measurements of 
weight can be. Primary grades. 


LISZT AND HIS MUSiIC—14 min.; 
sound; color $125; black and white 
$68.75; purchase; produced by Coro- 
net rma Coronet Building, Chica- 
go l. 


In addition to giving a brief bio- 
graphical story of the great composer, 
the children have a chance to hear 
representative selections from his music 
and learn something of the historical 
period in which it was written. Upper 
grades. 


LOOKING AT SOUNDS (SCIENCE 
IN THE ORCHESTRA SERIES)— 
10 min.; sound; black and white 
$60; purchase; produced by British 
Information Service; distributed by 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


This film pictures the sounds pro- 
duced by such orchestral instruments as 
the percussion, string, brass, and wood- 
wind. It also demonstrates the pitch, 
loudness, and harmonies of a sound in 
a way that will appeal to most children. 
Upper grades. 


For handy reference, 


OSTRICH—7 min.; sound; color 
$70; purchase; produced by Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

The audience views ostriches in their 
natural habitat on the Karroo in South 
Africa. By means of close-ups, the film 
presents the details of the structure of 
legs, feet, neck, and head, how the birds 
feed and move, and their habits of nest- 
ing and hatching eggs. Middle and up- 
per grades. 


PEOPLE OF A CITY—18 min.; 
sound; black and white $90; pur- 
chase; produced by Arne Sucksdorff ; 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Produced without narration, this film 
uses mood music and city sounds for se- 
lected scenes in the lives of several 
people in the city of Stockholm, Sweden. 
Upper grades. 


PET SHOP—10 min.; sound; black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
by Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. 


In this production a dog acts as care- 
taker for monkeys, chickens, owls, tur- 
tles, porcupines, and kittens. Primary 
grades. 


STORY OF THE BEES—20 min.; 
sound; black and white $110; pur- 
chase; produced by United World 
Films, Inec., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Children view the life cycle of the 
honeybee, how nectar and pollen are 
collected and stored, what the queen 
does, and other activities of community 
life. Upper grades. 


TOAD—10 min.; sound; color $100; 
purchase; produced by Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

A film of this kind will be helpful in 
developing children’s interest in natur- 
al science. The life cycle of the toad 
is shown from a tadpole to a land- 
dwelling animal. Upper grades. 


TRUCK FARM—Il11 min.; sound; 
color $100; black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Bill and Cathy follow their parents 
through all the planting and harvesting 
jobs on a truck farm. Primary grades. 


UNCHAINED GODDESS (THE 
STORY OF WEATHER)—60 min.; 
sound; color; free loan from nearest 
Bell Telephone Company. 

Through a combination of live action 
and animated sequences, this film shows 
some of the natural forces that make 
the weather such as wind circulation, 
cloud formation, and lightning. The 
work of weather scientists is also illus- 
trated. Upper grades. 


WIDE, WIDE SEA—11 min.; sound; 
color $100; black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

How the sea affects the lives of peo- 
ple is shown with pictures from Cuba, 
France, Indonesia, and The Nether- 
lands, and by stories and poems. Pri- 
mary grades. 
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Working with Numbers the 
MAGIC WAY makes learning fun! 


Here’s the ideal way to take the tedium out of 
number drills . . . and make them fascinating 
FUN! ... because it’s MAGIC! Youngsters work 
out number drill in the Magic Slate book without 
a pencil or eraser. They learn all the principles of 
addition and subtraction and go on to more com- 
plicated arithmetic . more easily and more 
thoroughly . . . because it’s such fun with magic! 


Slower Students Learn 
FASTER and Retain MORE! 


Even retarded students retain the Number Facts 
better after these magic number drills because 
they enjoy doing them! Advanced students easily 
master more complicated computations and in- 
crease their speed when “magic” spurs them on. 
To any child, writing without a pencil (a stylus 
is used) and erasing without an eraser is magic. 
Takes some of the “dread” out of mastering this 
important subject. 


Thrifty, too ... MAGIC SLATE Book 
can be Used Again and Again! 


Each MAGIC SLATE Book is printed on heavy, 
hinged sheets with large openings under each 
problem for writing answers... simply lift a thin 
film to erase! Extra sturdy construction . . . the 
magic and the learning potential remain no mat- 
ter how often these basic number drill books are 
used. Order them for your students foday! Make 
classes in Arithmetic the most popular in school! 


PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDER 


t Magic Slate NUMBER PRACTICE 
t WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., 1220 Mound St., Racine, 


Il enclose $.... (Cash, Check, or Money Order). SE 


doz. of FRACTIONS and DECIMALS 


Total: ewe GOREN. Discount price $ per doz. 


6-12 doz. | gross to 5 gross 5 
$2.70 per doz. $2.52 per doz. 


Less than | doz. at 30¢ each 


1-6 doz. 


$2.88 per doz. 


Name 
School 
School Address 


Home Address 


City Zone 


“<A MAGIC FORMULA 


doz. of ADDITION and SUBTRACTION 
doz. of MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNT PRICES 


*Magic Slate is the registered trademark owned by The Watkins-Strathmore Compar 


SUMBER MRA 


EARLY 


Wis. Dept. 118 
ND POSTPAID: 


Total: $ 
Order 


gross or more 


$2.34 per doz. 


Send Here [) 


State 


iy, Aurora, Illinois. 


Mix MAGIC with NUMBER DRILLS 
and children LOVE IT! 

Learn NUMBER COMBINATIONS 

FASTER! MORE THOROUGHLY! 


HERE'S WHAT TEACHERS WRITE: 


“The class was thrilled when they actually handled 

and used the slate.’ excellent idea and something 
enticing to the child.” "Il cannot say too much in their “Ss! 
praise.” ‘The children find learning arithmetic is fun ~ 

“These ‘Magic Slate’ workbooks make the hard chore of memory dr easy. 


Pupils learn all the basic combinations quickly and with enjoyment,’ This is the 


type of book we have long been waiting for.” 


This Series of Practice Books has been prepared and edited under the Dal 
direct supervision of Mildred B. Cole, M.S. in the area of mathematics 

University of Wisconsin, with special work in the methodology of the 

teaching of arithmetic. She has achieved national professional recognition 

for her contribution to the special problems of teaching arithmetic on the 

elementary level, and served as president of the Illinois Council of Teachers : 

of Mathematics in 1953-54. aby 
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“The 
CHILD’S 
WORLD 


Not an encyclopedia, yet in 


many ways it is much more! 


For pupils not yet ready 
to use an encyclopedia, 


here's ideal reference 


material, and so interesting 


~< 
that its also important for 
, 
recreatior al reading 
a) 
for browsing or just 
= 
pure entertainment 


Resource material in science, e 


social studies and literature, 


by distinguished specialists. 


Generously and beautifully 
illustrated fills a 
basic need of the individual 


classroom teacher. 


Supervisors Stress its use 


GUIDANCE 


as a source of material 


particulat y valuable for 
remedial reading. The easy 
vocabulary level the 


large clear type on high 
quality paper, make it ideal 
for the slow reader 

For the good reader and 


the advanced pupil, there is 


CHILDHOOD 


STORIES OF 


CHILD'S WORLD 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


to Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 


an abundance of the 
right type of 
Supplementary material 


APPROVAL REQUEST 


The CHILD'S WORLD Inc. 
Dept. 118, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


A complete six-volume set of the latest printing will be sent 
for your 30 day inspection. 


SOLVES ce. PROBLEM 


CHECK ONE 


for THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


= School Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a complete 
_ The WORLD. 39 days we shell High interest level .. . low in vocabulary difficulty 
reiurn it or send a confirming order and advise the date 
far ot delivered of $20.00. Science, social studies, literature 

turn it or pay $40.60 $3 of mor nth, 

ee ¢ Provides greater variety of interest 

6 copies—32 page teacher's Cross Reference Index included with each set for schools 


Grade Teacher CATHOLIC EDUCATOR we Instructor 


“Meets the needs of the 
upper primary child... 
and for the slow reader... 


NAME_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“This set of six volumes with “Exclusively for the 
its wealth of attractively pre- younger child . . . saving 
sented material would be val- much of a busy teacher’s 

invaluable both as a story uable in any elementary school time. And, because listings 
x ind reference book * ++ 4 library, and in a child’s own follow the interests of chil- 
§ ‘must’ in a school library.” library where he could browse dren, the books are doubly 


in it at will.” worthwhile.” 


The CHILD’S WORLD 


- 
i 
i 
i 
[] Teacher Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a complete - 
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i 
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. . a deep-sea diver. | want to see the bottom of the ocean 


First-Graders show 


+++ @ nurse, and help everybody 


JEAN ©. MITCHELL 


TOWARD the end of their first year in school, these children 
from Grand Avenue School, Orlando, Florida, were taken to the 
central library to select books. Among the new books pointed 
out to them was a series called ‘| Want to Be" books. These 
aroused a lot of interest as they returned to their homeroom to 
read. Later during activity period a number of children began 
to draw what they wanted to be when they grew up. This 
pleased their teacher, Mrs. Earnestine McCall, who made 
enthusiastic comments. Soon all the children were drawing pic- 
tures of themselves as they would like to be some day. 

Many of the girls said they wanted to be mothers, a natural 
reaction for such young children, closely associated with home 
and its activities. Sabra shows herself with many children of 
all sizes and descriptions. Janie has a double interest—home 
and school. She has painstakingly drawn a home with an up- 
stairs, on one side of a center strip, and the schoolroom where 
she hopes to preside, on the other. Dotty's illustration of a 
mother is most realistic and clever, with Mom attacking a sink 
full of dishes, while children in bed upstairs call "Ma Ma." Other 
girls in the class have numerous ideas about their futures. They 
range from practical things, such as teachers, nurses, and 
beauticians, to cowgirls and magicians. 

The boys have ideas for vocations which include speed or 
thrilling adventures, such as being a motorcycle cop, an engi- 
neer in a train, a baseball player, and a deep-sea diver. One 
young man got his inspiration from the dental trailer which re- 
cently visited his school. He would like to be a dentist. 

Their drawings showed imagination and ingenuity. Mike's pic- 
ture of himself driving the train is a real work of creative genius, 
with a train of many wheels, and a brakeman hanging on the 
back with a red flag. The unusual Continued on page 46) 


. » 8 cowgirl, because | want to ride a horse 
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Children 


Respond 


Creative Art all levels 


EDITH SWAIN BROCKWAY 


GIVE a child a few cans of paint—trich 
colors of red, blue, and green, a handful 
of paintbrushes, plenty of paper, a lit- 
tle time, and no comments about how or 
what to paint, and you'll be amazed at 
the results. Or give him a box of bro- 
ken glass, string, bits of cloth, wire, pa- 
per, glue, and scissors. With these he 


tives of special curriculum areas), em- 
phasis on art and music was given first 
place for 1956 and 1957. Since the lo- 
cal schools are operated on the ‘'self- 
contained classroom" basis, no music, 
art, or recreation teachers are hired as 
permanent fixtures in the school system. 
These areas of learning are handled as 


ag needs some help in objectives, but once _ well as can be by each classroom teach- 
- he understands what can be done, he er, plus workroom help from the city 


soon creates something that is artistical- 
ly satisfying. Some children have more 


supervisors. 
To expedite the art program for these 


ee imagination than others—more sense of _ two yeers, Mrs. Juanita Rogers, a fourth- 
i be design and composition—but all chil- | grade classroom teacher with a major in 
dren have emotional impulses which are _— art, was given the assignment as a “help- 
ce given release when they attempt to in- _ing teacher"’ to spend all of her time with 
mie terpret them with shapes and color. the elementary grades. 

1 It may be hard for an adult to under- Mrs. Rogers and Miss Norma Riehl, 
‘ Roce! painting provides on opportunity ter the child te express bis stand why a child, in his first show of _ the city art director, working as a team, 
i whims and fancies with no imposed ideas from adults. A second-grader expressionism on paper, should draw a _ launched into the project of improving 
* fi trom Dennis School paints a girl flying a kite, in bright colors. head sprouting legs and arms as arepre- the instruction in art by motivating 
as sentation of the human form, or paint teachers to use a wide variety of mate- 
a mammoth apples hanging on a miniature _ rials in creative activities with children. 
~"s tree. After asking the question, ‘What Thirty workshops were conducted dur- 


is it?"" you might get a more satisfying 
answer than you would after putting the 
same question to one of the more ad- 
vanced abstract painters of today. 

A child draws what to him are the 
most important aspects of his environ- 
ment, and does it more directly and 
more forcefully than adults with more 
inhibited minds. Advertisers have delib- 
erately used Johnny's technique for this 
direct eye-catching appeal for use in 
television and printed advertising. 

During the past two years in the 
Elementary Schools of Decatur, Illinois, 
special emphasis has been placed on art 
and music education. As a result of the 


ing the first year, for the teachers of ten 
out of twenty-two elementary schools in 
Decatur. In addition to this, every one 
of the rooms in the ten schools was vis- 
ited by Mrs. Rogers and Miss Riehl for 
classroom demonstrations. Meanwhile, 
the other twelve schools were receiving 
special instruction in music. During 1957, 
twenty-two workshops were conducted 
and every room in the remaining twelve 
schools was visited twice. 

Another objective of the program was 
to give the child a feeling of kinship 
with the learning and growing aspects of 
art. He was given opportunity to choose 
his subject, his materials, and his objec- 


oe deliberations of the Elementary Cabinet tive. He was given a wider variety of 
ee {a group of principals and representa- materials to work with than he was 


Second-graders at Enterprise School had a lot of fun making shadow puppets 
from kite sticks and oak tag. The children dramatized stories by working 
their puppets close to the drawn window shades of their classroom. 

One of the processes that Mrs. Rogers taught was a simplified form of 
silk-screen work. Third-graders at Oakland School spent an interesting 
afternoon getting original effects with color and design. 
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accustomed to. He was allowed more 
time to work. Colored glass, rubber 
cement, linoleum tile, scraps of paper 
and fabrics, yarn, starch, kite sticks, 
sawdust, string, paper sacks, paints and 
papers of all kinds, were used with 
imaginative ingenuity. The child shared 
in the evaluation, exhibition, and appre- 
ciation of his and his classmates’ work, 
thus gaining a sense of satisfaction and 
well-being with the accomplishment. 

The result of all this art effort could 
be seen by walking down the halls of the 
schools after the Rogers and Riehl team 
had left. Bulletin boards and showcases 
brightened the atmosphere with colorful 
displays of papier-mache Easter eggs, 
brightly painted ‘‘animules," vaseline 
paintings, collages, and puppets. 

Inside the rooms, murals, mobiles, 
mosaics, silk-screen prints, ceramics, 
painted handkerchiefs, examples of 
stitchery on paper and fabrics, weaving, 
easel and spatter paintings, lent a happy 
"art gallery" background for the more 
serious aspects of learning. Of course, 
much of the success of the whole pro- 
gram depended upon the _ individual 
classroom teacher. If she responded to 
the urge for more art expression, it 
showed up constantly during the school 
year on the walls and on the wires 
stretched across her classroom. If she 


A fourth-grade class at Enterprise School created this Alaskan mural in 


felt this was not as important as other 
channels of learning, it was noticeable 
from the doorway. 

To help demonstrate the factual evi- 
dence that the two years of art concen- 
tration were not wasted, the director of 
the local Art Center invited Miss Riehl 
to hold an exhibition of school art at the 
Art Center. Notices had been sent 
to the schools earlier in the year, and by 
the end of April samples began pouring 
into Miss Riehl's office for the May show. 
With the help of Mrs. Rogers and 
junior and senior high art teachers, the 
exhibit “We Grow and Learn Through 
Art" took shape. 

Bus loads and walking groups, thirty- 
five hundred children and adults, 
trooped through the Art Center during 
the first two weeks in May. They looked, 
absorbed, admired, and agreed that— 

“Sometimes we paint things we see, 
sometimes we paint things we do, 
sometimes we paint things we imagine.” 

"We like to paint people, we like to 
paint ourselves, we like to paint people 
we know, we like to paint people we 
see." 

"We like to make things, toom 
mobiles, weaving, three-D objects, clay 
objects." 

“We work with many materials—pa- 
per, paint, chalk, finger paint, scrap.” 


colored chalk. This gave a “gang age" group a cooperative project. 


Circus day came to the third grade at Southeast School. ‘Animules™ 
from painted boxes marched about the room before admiring parents. 

Seven looms in the Decatur Schoo! system are rotated among the dif- 
ferent school buildings. Mrs. Rogers threads the loom and explains how 


it is to be used. One of the girls is weaving on a striped article. 


One art activity of a fourth-grade class at Oakland School was making 
paper-sack puppets to dramatize stories read. There was little room to 
move about, once the newspapers and sacks got into action, but some in- 
triguing creations resulted! 

Newspaper trial shapes were used by fourth-graders of Enterprise School, 
who gave their room a carnival atmosphere with these colorful mobiles 
of all sizes and forms. 
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THIS seventeen-foot mural of logging in the 
northwest was made by fourth-graders under 
Miss Frances Myers, classroom teacher, Briar- 
wood School, and my own direction. The class 
was divided into groups, and in the first art 
lesson each child painted his particular as- 
signment—whether fire towers, trees, trucks, 
or sawmill, using bright and effective tempera 
colors and making his drawing extra large. 
Some of the children found it hard to visual- 


Mural Combining Paintings 
and Colored Chalk 


ize, so the experience of drawing to a larger 
scale than was usual, on individual desks, was 
a valuable one. 

When the paintings were dry, the children 
cut out each object, assembled them in related 
groups, and waited for the next work period. 

The mural was then assembled and fastened 
to the wall with masking tape. We began by 
placing principal objects in tentative position 
and anchoring them lightly. One by one we 


FLORENCE W. HAYNER, teacher in the 
Hayners Studio-Craft School, Rochester, 
New York, sent us both of these articles. 


added trees, logs, the village at the upper left, 
the distant hills, until all were assembled and 
everyone's work included. Colored chalk made 
the roads; greens in the forest were added, 
as well as color in the sky, and some browns 
and reds in the fire-tower sections. 

This is one of the most effective murals | 
have seen produced by fourth-graders. The 
best part of it was excellent cooperation all 
the way from the teacher and the class. 


Using Everyday 
Materials 
for Unusual Effects 


oie FIBERGLAS screen is new, pliable, and safe, free from rough ragged areas. As 
- 2 such, it offers grade-school children, from beginners up, an opportunity to ex- 
. periment with a new medium, and delights them with quick and effective results. 
x I use this material to teach design and texture, and effective coloring 
4 as well as the proper use of crayons. The children place the screen, cut to 


9” x 12” size, under their paper, and work with the side of their crayons, using 
dark colors, primarily blue, black, and brown, to lay in their drawings. One col- 
or is built over another and light color is added as needed. 

The crayons are held flat over the paper, with pressure exerted on top of 
the crayon when a deep color is needed. Holidays, the changing seasons, trips 
to the farm, and life in the community, all make excellent subjects for screen 
pictures. The pictures shown are by fourth-graders in Seneca School. 

Other everyday materials which can be laid under drawing paper for tex- 
tured effects are sandpaper, embossed candy-box padding, the tough waxed 
' corrugated paper sometimes found in cooky boxes, glass-o-net used for win- 
i dows in chicken houses, string vegetable bags, and burlap. 


1 


pee As a rule, a textured crayon or chalk drawing looks wel! mounted on a 
: ie en larger piece of plain neutral or colored paper for contrast. 
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Imagination 
Transforms Burlap 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
Danville, Illinois 


I'M GOING to make flower designs,’ volunteered Sherry. 

"| like hearts—I'm going to put little valentines all over mine." 

"Rusty said his is an Indian belt with Indian designs." 

If you'd been eavesdropping (as | was) when our burlap pieces of a gor- 
geous turquoise color advanced to this stage, you'd have heard such plans. 
The children were so engrossed that they wouldn't have noticed you were 
listening. 

Purses, belts, aprons, and headbands—beanie style, had developed with 
little effort but much enjoyment. The sewers had basted the edges on the 
wrong side of the material easily, but sufficiently to hold. 

Burlap has great adaptability and interest for use by children. They 
like to handle it, and even an apparent mistake can be manipulated into a 
success. 

The designs were strictly unplanned from the beginning. The designers 
improvised as they went along, using yarns, strings, heavy cords, and so 
on. Creative rhythmic patterns seemed to flow from the variegated threads. 


It's not too soon to be thinking about Christmas gifts, and this project 
can well be the start of children's ‘take-home crafts" that could be 
finished before the rush of Christmas plays and holiday vacation. If you 
can spare only a.few minutes a day from the already crowded schedule, 
this is something the children can pick up between other finished work. But 
do not expect them to work without some motivation, some encourage- 
ment, and of course, some appreciation of the efforts each one has made. 

Some form of evaluation, as informal as possible, will have a carry-over 
that will eliminate going back over basic stitchery next time they sew. 
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Thanksg 


A’ rHE beginning of November a free 
discussion was held by the kinder- 
yarten pupils to review the learnings that 
were represented in early fall. The change 
in the leaves and trees was recalled. Some 
spoke of the preparations and storage of 
foods by people and animals. A difference 
in the weather was noted 

After the Halloween festivities, all were 
acquainted with pumpkins, so when har- 
Vest pictures were displayed in the room, 
the children were given orange paper, 


capturing the interest of the class, an 
eflort was made to stimulate creative 
poetry. 

In art work large freehand turkeys were 
drawn and potato turkeys were made. 

Preparations for Thanksgiving at home 
were the next interest. It was decided to 
arrange a dinner for the dolls. A menu 
was planned. The list consisted of roast 
turkey, peas, carrots, potatoes, cranberries, 
pickles and olives, rolls, butter, and pump- 
kin pie. Self-hardening clay was distributed 


JESSIE HOLTZHAUSER 


and the children chose what they cared 
to make. When the clay articles had thor- 
oughly dried, they were painted. The 
dolls’ Thanksgiving table was set with a 
potato turkey for the centerpiece. 

It became necessary to count dolls, 
chairs, plates, place cards, and mats. The 
children used a chart showing how to 
set the table. 

At this point it was decided that the 
dolls should get baths and clean clothing. 
Here a health (Continued on page 46) 


scissors, and crayons. Those who wished, 


1 FS drew and cut out pumpkins. Other prod- 

ad ucts were recognized from the pictures 

also, and the children made blue grapes, 

red apples, yellow squashes, and purple 2 
Me. turnips. A helpful pictorial reference was 4 er arten . an | 

Fall Is Here trom “Science Series,” pub- 

4 lished by Row Peterson 


When the foods were finished, the pupils 
talked about how to display their cutouts. 
One child pointed to a cornucopia in a 
picture, so they made several in which to 


A Fall Report Card 


I_have enjoyed learning: 
6 finger plays 
25 songs 
lots and lots of stories 


Re display the paper fruits and vegetables. 

a The word cornucofia was soon in the pu- 
Bes. pils’ daily vocabulary 

ot An interesting game grew from this 


activity. Each of the fruits and vegetables 
was a different color. Several children sat 
in a row. Another pupil asked each in turn, 
Which is red? Which one is blue?” and 
so on. If the child gave the correct name 


feat of the fruit or vegetable, he moved to the Several games and songs for 
es f beginning of the row (his own right). It dramatic play 


was all played in the spirit of fun and 
helped to familiarize the children with the 
names of the foods 

Discussing foods by name led to expres- 
sions of thankfulness for good things to 
eat. This led logically into a discussion of 
the meaning and purpose of Thanksgiving 
Day. The children expressed thanks for 
parents, homes, clothing, schools, and 


We have been learning to use: 


easel paint 

modeling clay 

paste and scissors 
crayons 

woodwork tools 

large building blocks 


Have you noticed Most of us know 


Is that: rhythm instruments how to: 
_An appropriate song, ianksgiving Is bane dough 
Coming,” was introduced from the Kinder- Pp 
words hole puncher tie our shoes 


arten Book (Ginn & Co). The sharing 
of food was taught from the song “Com- 


We are trying to plaster of paris count to ten 


pany Is Coming.” Other songs for enjoy- talk softly in- zipper our 
ment were “A Turkey Song,” #A Big Fat doors coats 
lurkey,” and “Gobble, Gobble.” They We can "share" easier and fold 

: | have been in school e our 
were from the book mentioned above. Sev- We know new things aiantane 
eral songs were played from the records of about the fall for about 3 months and— out & esate 
\lbum K that accompanies the Kinder- 

and winter sea=- through a 


arten Book. Later the children added 
Thankine God” from The American 


sons 
Kn I know my way to: hole and sew 


Singer, Book One (American Book Co.). We are more aware the pink building our own pat-= 
The songs about turkeys led to naming of the world the main office tern 
other members of the animal world that about us write a few 


the basement of the pink 


letters 


were protected | feathers. Some fe: ther We can sit til 
re protected by me athers s building where we 


from various fowls were brought in and longer 
i ie ather chart was made. We love our amined the heating System 
The teacher read to the children some books the science room 
poetry suitable for the holiday. After mere 
than We are learning: 
ever the names of the colors 


to know the numbers when we see 
them 

to use numbers in many of our 
activities 


the names of the days of the week 

names of the months 

things that are "alike" and "different® 

Day School, North Bellmore, New York, 

It was part of her newsletter-to-parents to tell time 

program. the meaning of our holidays 

to be helpful in the kitchen; to cook; 
to measure 


MANY kindergarten teachers are eager for 
new ways to report pupils’ progress to 
parents. This easy-to-read format is the 
contribution of BEVERLY FOX, Kinder- 
garten Teacher at the Creative Country 
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Little Tayo and His Toot 


BARBARA k. WALKER 


P ULL, Tayo, pull!” shouted the ring 
of small Nigerian boys. “Pull it out, 
Tayo, and throw it away.” 

Slowly little Tayo put his hand up to 
his mouth. Carefully he felt the loose 
tooth. Back and forth it wiggled. It was 
loose, all right. 

Quickly, so he wouldn’t change his 
mind, Tayo pulled hard on the tooth. 
Out it came. 

All Tayo’s friends crowded around to 
see. “That was a good tooth, Tayo,” Ola 
said. “If you throw it away now, you 
will get a fine new tooth like mine.” 

Tayo liked the shiny white tooth. 
“I'm going to keep it awhile,” he de- 
cided. 

The boys gasped. “That’s bad luck, 
Tayo,” warned Ola. “You have to throw 
it away so you can’t ever find it again. 
That’s the only way you can get a new 
tooth.” 

Tayo looked unhappy. “Yes, that’s 
right. I need a new tooth. Come with 
me, then, and help me throw it away.” 

Quickly, his friends ran with Tayo to 
the edge of the village. One by one 
they found eight pebbles for Tayo. 


Why There 


“Look, Tayo. Here’s one that looks 
almost like your tooth.” 

“Yes, and here’s another one,” Ayo 
added. “Take them all in your hand 
with your tooth. Then shake them to- 
gether until they’re all mixed up.” 

Tayo shook the handful of stones with 
his tooth till his wrist was tired. 

“Now,” announced Ola, “shut your 
eyes, turn around three times, and then 
throw the whole handful away.” 

“Duck down, then,” said Tayo. “I 
don’t want anyone in the way.” 

The boys dropped to the ground. Tayo 
squeezed his eyes tight shut. One, two, 
three times he twirled around. Then 
with a mighty throw he flung the hand- 
ful of stones and the tooth into 
the high grass. 

“Yay! Tayo’s tooth is gone. 

He'll never see it again. Come 
on,” suggested Ola. “Let’s play 
boju-boju (hide-and-seek ) .” 

Tayo was Oloro (“It”) when 
he heard a sniffing at his foot. 

There was his little dog Bola, 
with a small something in his 
mouth. (Continued on page 44) 


Winter 


NEAL CURTIS 


RRR! The wind is cold this morning!” 

said Sally Hill, snuggling close to 
her mother. The tip of the little girl’s 
snub nose was red, and most of her 
pretty face was hidden by the woolly 
collar on her blue snowsuit. 

“Yes, it is cold, but the sun shining 
on the snow looks beautiful,” replied 
Mrs. Hill. She smiled at her young 
daughter. On school days, Mrs. Hill 
drove Sally to the new brick school 
building near the center of town. 

Sally was nearly six-and-a-haif years 
old. She liked being in the first grade, 
but she didn’t like winter! 

The car was warm by the time they 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


stopped in front of school, and Sally 
didn’t like to step out into the cold. 
She saw a group of her friends having 
fun playing in the snow. 

Sally kissed her mother good-by, and 
ran past the other boys and girls. She 
wanted to go inside where it was warm. 

“Sally, come play with us,” some of 
the children called, as she hurried by. 
“School won't start for a while, and 
we're having such a good time!” 

“No, thank you!” she called. “The 
snow is too cold and wet for me.” 

The school building was warm and 
dry. Sally liked to listen to the hiss of 
the iron radiator, Her desk was close to 


the wall, and the heat felt good. She 
stayed at her desk most of the day. Dur- 
ing recess and the noon hour, the other 
children laughed and played oudoors. 

When the teacher told them they 
could put their books away, Sally raised 
her hand. She had a question, 

“Yes, Sally?” 

Seriously Sally asked, “Can you tell 
me why there is winter? I don’t like this 
cold weather!” 

Sally’s teacher looked surprised. She 
said, “There are four seasons each year. 
They are called spring, summer, fall 
and winter. We have winter because it’s 
one of our seasons.” (Continued on page 49 
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RUTH W. STEVENS 


SY EVEN-YEAR-OLD Deborah scraped a peephole in the frosted pane with Bas: 
be) her fingernail, and peered out into the barnyard. The steadily fall- ferky 
ing late November snow had banked against the loose-fitting cabin ae 
windows making them snug. Mother, busily stirring molasses into the 1% e 
cornmeal for Indian pudding (Father's favorite), smiled at her sturdy, & . 
pigtailed daughter. 
“Doesn't the wild turkey smell good, Debbie? Think how lucky brother ea 2 


Jonathan was to shoot it. Just in time for Thanksgiving too! He’s a 
fine shot with a bow and arrow for a nine-year-old.” 

Deborah turned from the window and climbed upon a high stool by 
the kitchen table. “I can peel the potatoes. Please, Mother? Timmy says 
I cut off too much, but I don’t cut my fingers the way he does.” Debbie 
importantly patted the white pinafore which covered her red plaid wool 
dress. “I'm so tired of fish and salt pork I can hardly wait to bite into 
that turkey. Berry pie too—yum! I wish Thanksgiving came every day.” 

Her mother laughed. “Then you would get fat. I hope your father 


gets home shortly. His business in Escanaba must have taken longer 
than he expected, and then this heavy snow came.” 

Mother straightened the rag rug anc 
he stayed all night at the Timmons’ 
twins will be nearly frozen by the time 

It was spicy and warm in the small house de p in the Michigan woods 
that morning, eighty years ago. Father and Mother Prescott had brought , 
their three children from Massachusetts the previous spring. Father had 
cleared some land and started farming 
with the forests and lakes, but a bit lonesome when winter set in. Father 
hoped to get work with the mining company. Then Jonathan, Timothy, 
and Deborah could vo to school in Esc anaba 

“Good, here come the boys now. I believe the snow is letting up, for 
I can see the edge of the clearing,” announced Mother happily. 

Jon and Tim stomped into the kitchen. Jon carefully set down the 
pail of milk. Tim's eyes shone with 


mother with two eggs 


Mother smiled proudly at her red-haired twin sons. “Why, that’s 
wonderful. We can have a cake for Sunday. Now put on dry socks and 
hang your mittens back of the stove.” 


rywie late November afternoon sky was dark 
r and gloomy. Trudging home from school, 
Roberto and Sophia felt just as gloomy as the 
sky looked. Roberto kicked at some dry au- 
tumn leaves strewn along the sidewalk “al hope 
that Grandma and Grandpa Salvadoro will en- 
joy the Grandparents’ Thanksgiving Party at 
school,” he said, “but I'm so afraid they won't.” 

“I’m worried, too,” his sister admitted. 

“They won't understand the play about the 
first Thanksgiving at all,’ Roberto said. 

“If we could sit with them during the play, 
we could whisper to them in Italian,” Sophia 
thought aloud, “but we can’t because we're 


both in 


MIDDLE -GRADE STORIES 


It must be below zero now. The 


they finish the chores.” ee4 


excitement as he presented his 


crossed to the window. “Maybe 


It was beautiful in the summer 


(Continued on page 48) 


“It would help if we explained the story to 
them ahead of time,” Roberto said. Then he be- 
came excited. “Say, Sophia, that’s it! I'll tell 
them the whole story before the play.” 

“Oh, Roberto, that’s perfect!’ Sophia ex- 
claimed. “You can translate into Italian just 
what you have learned to say in English. It is 
a good thing you are the Narrator because you 
know the whole story.” 

A little later Roberto and Sophia dashed 
into their home. “Grandma! Grandpa!” they 
shouted. 

rhe twins’ mother said, “They aren't here.” 

“Where are they?” Roberto asked eagerly. 

“They went to Rockville to visit your aunt 
and uncle.” 

“Rockville is a long drive from here,” Sophia 
remarked. “They can’t get back tonight.” 
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“They plan to stay over tomorrow,” their 
mother informed them. 

“But the Grandparents’ Thanksgiving Party 
is day after tomorrow!” 

“They said they'd be back in plenty of time 
to go to your class party,’ Mother reassured 
her. 

“But there won't be time to explain the play 
to them,” Roberto said de jectedly. 

“I think they will enjoy the play even 
though they don’t understand English very 
well,” their mother said encouragingly. “Your 
grandparents have been looking forward to the 
party because they have not seen very many 
folks except their own relatives since they ar- 
rived from Italy last week.” 

Roberto smiled but he didn’t feel the smile 
inside. Both he and (Continued on page 62) 
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The PLOT That Failed 


I' you were a boy or girl living in England 
each year you would look forward to the 
fifth of November, when a very special celebra- 
tion takes place. 

It is an unusual celebration—in more ways 
than one. First, the festivities are a combination 
of our Fourth of July and Halloween doings, 
and second, it doesn’t mark a day when some- 
thing important happened, but rather when 
something didn’t happen. That something is 
known as the Gunpowder Plot! 

There are several verses the English children 
chant regarding the Gunpowder Plot, such as: 
Please to remember the Fifth of November, 

With gunpowder, treason, and plot, 

For I see no reason why gunpowder treason 

Should ever be forgot. 

And another one: 
A stick and a stake 
For King James’ sake. 

These ditties refer to a man called Guy 
Fawkes, and what he, along with other conspira- 
tors, tried to do in 1605. 

Guy Fawkes started out much the same as 
other boys living in the sixteenth century. He 
was born in York, England, in 1570. When he 
was twenty-three, however, he decided that life 
in England was too tame. Fawkes left England 
and joined the Spanish army in their fight against 
France. In 1596 he assisted in the capture of 
Calais by the Spanish. 


t’s so beautiful it hurts.” 


When the war was over, Guy decided that he 
preferred life on the continent, and settled in 
Flanders. 

During this time, James I had become King 
of England, and as was the way with kings in 
that day, he did exactly as he saw fit. He issued 
very strict laws against a large section of the 
population, and despite their protests, he refused 
to have the laws changed. 

It was then that some of the men in high 
places decided they would have to take the law 
into their own hands. A daring fellow by the 
name of Robert Catesby thought of a scheme to 
settle all their difficulties. They would blow up 
the House of Parliament, and King James along 
with them! 

It was very important to the plot that some- 
one who was comparatively unknown in England 
should arrange the actual explosion, so that it 
could not be traced to anyone who was actively 
in disagreement with the King. At this point 
someone thought of Guy Fawkes who was re- 
nowned for his recklessness, and who had not set 
foot on British soil for several years. 

The conspirators—Catesby, Winter, Percy, 
Wright, Digby, Rokewood, Keyes, and Bates 
knew of Guy Fawkes’s reputation for coolness 
and daring. Thomas Winter was chosen to go to 
Flanders and ask Guy to engineer the plot. 

In 1605, Winter crossed over to Flanders and 
he got in touch with Fawkes immediately. He 


Standing midway up Kenyon Peak, Janice Brown whispered the 


words to herself, but Dave Johnson heard her. 


“I know what you mean. It’s the pines against the white snow,” he . 


said, breathing deeply of the forest-scented air. 


For a weck this trip had been foremost in Jan's thoughts. When her ar AT 


JANET CRAIG-JAMES 


was impressed by Guy’s intelligence and courage 
and found him to be “a confident gentleman, 
well able for this business.” He was in complete 
sympathy with the whole scheme. After some 
consideration, Fawkes agreed to plan the destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, together with 
the King, if he were given a free hand with all 
the arrangements. This was accepted, and Guy 
Fawkes returned secretly to England, not as a 
loyal subject, but as a traitor. 

The first thing he did was to rent an empty 
house next to the House of Lords. Guy took the 
house under the name of the conspirator, Percy, 
and posed as Percy’s servant, Johnson. He ex- 
plored the cellar under the house, and found that 
with a little digging he could get right through 
to the crypt of the Houses of Parliament. 

Methodically he arranged to have thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder moved into the crypt. They 
weighed more than a ton. The barrels were cov- 
ered with firewood, coal, and iron bars, in orde1 
to increase the force of explosion. Fawkes had 
made a special study of explosives during the 
Spanish-French war, and knew exactly how to 
get the maximum charge out of the gunpowde1 
He checked the gunpowder carefully to make 
sure that it would ignite quickly, and replaced 
any damp powder with some which was dry 

Guy Fawkes and the other conspirators were 
convinced that all preparations were in order 


and that nothing could Continued on page 44 


MABELLE B. MeGUIRE 


father had suggested that the boy next door go with them, she was de- 
lighted, for Dave was a good skier. He was scheduled to enter the junior 
competition in the Winter Carnival in January. But now that they were 
actually here and ready to take off, Jan hesitated. It looked like a long, 
steep journey down the slope. 

“Perhaps you need more of a workout on the level,” Dave suggested, 
seeing her hesitation. He noted that she held her poles correctly, and het 
body was bent forward at the approved angle, but he knew that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“She's had her workout,” Jan's father said as he joined her to place 
a reassuring arm across her shoulder. “Just keep your head up and your 
muscles relaxed. Use your poles and glide. Don’t try anything fancy. 
We'll leave that to Dave.” 

Shooting into space at a thirty-degree angle, Dave Johnson looked 
like a flame (in his bright red sweater) dancing across the snow. Janice 
and her father followed more conservatively. At the end of the run, the 
girl felt less nervous as the techniques of skiing came back to her—the 
stem turn, kick turn, balance on the hickory, and use of the poles. 

“Once more on the lower slope, and then we'll go to the top,” Mr. 
Brown announced. He was pleased to see the sparkle in Jan’s eyes and 
the glow in her cheeks. 

“That means the chair lift,” Janice exclaimed eagerly, remembering 
how she had enjoyed the ride up the mountain when she came several 


years ago with her parents. (Continued on page 45 
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= = Three Action Songs 
} od by Elva S. Daniels 
1. Oh, Mist -ter Tur -key, Mis-ter Tur key, Mist-ter Tur - key. Oh, When you 
| 2. Oh, Mis-ter Tur-key, Mis-ter Tur-khey. Mis-ter Tur - kev. Oh, You can 
| == ==: — 
| 
=" SINCE the rhythm suggests the rather awk- 
4 ward gait of a turkey, some children can 
| oJ strut with hands on waist while others sing. 


j | walk you wobh-ble, When you talk you gob-ble, Oh, Mis-ter Tur-kev, Oh. 


strul so proud - ly, You can: goh-ble loud - ly.’ 


Or, everyone can sing and "flap wings” 
while seated. Palms of hands can be placed 
together to suggest a beak for ‘when you 


Oh, Mis -ter Tur - key, Oh, 


talk you gobble." 


= - = 

~ ; = 
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EXPLAIN and discuss how a duck 
drinks water (dips bill down into 
water, holds head high to let 
water run down its throat). While 
the class sings, one child is the 
duck. He waddles by, walking 
with bent knees and fists under 
armpits. As piano plays last two 
measures, child bends down for 
drink and holds head high. He 
then chooses another child to 
join him. For second verse, class 
sings, “Two little ducks.’ Song 
continues with a duck added 
each time until all are picked. 


Waddling to the Pond 


One lit- tle duck went wad -dling to the pond, Wad-dling to the pond, wad - dling to the pond, 


| 
One lit - tle duck went wad - dling to the pond, To get a drink of wa- ter. ~* - 


SSS 
— 

On Thanks - giv-ing Day so ear-ly in the morn, I gave two duck - lings a hand - fal offcorn. THIS song can be played as a circle 
© game. The class forms a ring around 
== - = two -“ducks" and one child “feeds” 

them. Each "waddles off to find a 
E — = = = — join him. The class claps twice as 
| marked, then four ducks begin the 
They ate it all (this is-n't the end), They wad- dled off to find a duck -ling friend, Quack, game again. Continue as long as you 
P o__,_#_“» = ish, though it may be hard for litt! 
—— wish, though it may be hard for little 
2S +2 children to go beyond eight ducks. 
i 
? 2 oe — — + = —+ 
| Quack! (clap, clap) Quack, Quack! (clap, clap) Back they wad - dled with a duck - ling friend. 
—. A @ A 
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NOVEMBER 


Now I can see beyond the yard; 

The poplar tree is almost bare, 

The elms no longer stand on guard 

But give me views of here and there. 

Now I can see beyond the street; 

The maple trees are strangely thin. 

Upstairs, the sky and branches meet 

And I can see where roofs begin. 

Now I can look beyond the town; 

The willows trail their empty sleeves, 

The barriers have fallen down 

With fifty million autumn leaves! 
—AILEEN FISHER 


THE FIREPLACE SNOW 


STARS 


In summertime 

The fireplace 

Just sits and stares 

Without a face, 

But in the fall 

The sun gets weak, 

And the fireplace 

Begins to speak. 

It snaps its fingers 

And wiggles its toes 

And roars with laughter 

When we tickle its nose. 
—LIZ STOFFEL 


Delicate 

And feathery, 
Crystal clear 
And white, 

Six-point stars 

Come tumbling, 

Softly 

In the night. 
—REGINA SAURO 


OPENING BOOKS 


When I open up a brand-new book 
I’ve never read before, 
I feel an odd excitement 
Like going through an unknown door. 


But when I open up a book 
I know from start to end, 
It’s like opening a well-known door 
In the home of a very dear friend. 
—GINA BELL 


PATRIOTIC PROMISE 


Not with boom of drum, or flash of sword, 

Or measured footsteps in a grand parade, 

Or speeches, eloquent and passionate— 

On this, my country’s altar, have I laid 

My love. Only with this vow: that not from me 


Will come one word or act to mar its majesty. 
—BESSIE F. COLLINS 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


As autumn days draw to a close, 

I would thank God for all that grows— 

For orange squash of crooked shapes; 

And vines, heavy with purple grapes; 

For maple trees in esplanades, 

Wearing their robes of crimson shades; 

For big, fat pumpkins, golden yellow; 

For spicy apples, red and mellow; 

For rippling fields of ripened grain, 

Product of summer sun and rain, 

Soon to be tossed into haymows, 

In winter, munched by hungry cows. 

I would thank God for what life brings, 

Especially for growing things. 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


BROWN NOVEMBER 


November days are shades of brown: 
Brown leaves a-drifting in the breeze; 
Branches of brown and trunks of trees; 


Brown weeds and waysides ; blue-brown hills; 


A brown deer, delicate and still; 

Brown puddles where the rain has been; 
A brown bear, growling in his den; 

And in the marsh—like candles—tall, 
Brown cattails grow, as wild geese call. 
Then, scurrying about a tree, 

Someone is busy as can be 

Gathering brown nuts everywhere— 

A red-brown squirrel hoards his share. 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


FOOLISH QUESTIONS 


I wash my hands each morning, 
And I wash them every night, 
With at least a million scrubbings 


In between. 


So it’s really most annoying 

When the grownups all keep asking, 
“Are your hands washed? 

Are your hands scrubbed? 


Are they clean?” 


—REGINA SAURO 


NAVAHO SAND PAINTING 


Bring red sand, 
Blood-red sand; 
Yellow sand, 

Like the sun; 
Sky-blue sand; 
Snow-white sand; 
Bring gray sand, 
Little One. 

Old Chief sick, 
Plenty sick. 
Shaman come; 
Call young braves. 
Break of dawn, 
Paint with sand 
On the floor 

Of the caves. 
North and south, 
East and west, 
Arrows point 
Always so. 


Gods once taught 
Secret to 
Wise men of 
Navaho. 
Paint the gods 
Holding corn, 
Lightning flashes, 
Water, herbs. 
Sick Chief sit 
Where arrows meet; 
Shaman pray— 
Thus he serves. 
Sun go down; 
Wise men take 
Stick and scatter 
Colored sand. 
Pictures last 
For one day. 
This is rule of 
Navaho band. 
—EMMA ALICE HEATH 


BEARS 


Bears sleep all winter and wait for spring 
(Now isn’t that the silliest thing?) 

For when the gusty North Wind blows 
How could it harm their great, big toes? 
Bears may be big, but they’re not so brave 
For they hide from winter in a cave! 

It seems to me they shouldn’t care 


When they have those warm fur coats to wear! 


—CATHERINE CLARK 


GRACE FOR A SPECIAL OCCASION 


Dear Father, as we gather here 

In this warm, homey atmosphere, 

With friends and loved ones, near and dear, 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude 

For countless blessings, which include 

Good health, good cheer, and this good food. 
—-ROWENA CHENEY . 


THE NIGHT WINDS’ LULLABY 


The sun has set and all through the trees 
The Winds go galloping by as they please; 


The Night Winds’ horses are as white as the snow, 
And their hoofbeats make music wherever they go. 


Clipperty, clipperty, clipperty-clop; 
Clip-clop, clip-clop. 


The little new moon, so high, so high, 

A golden boat in the dark’ning sky, 

Sails with the Winds as they gallop along 

Singing their evening-time, sleepy-time song. 
Clipperty, clipperty, clipperty-clop; 
Clip-clop, clip-clop. 


The whippoorwills are beginning to call, 

But no one answers, at all, at all; 

The Winds, by and by, will sing them to sleep, 

Down in their woodland, so deep, so deep. 
Clipperty, clipperty, clipperty-clop; 
Clip-clop, clip-clop. 

The flowers and birds and all things small 


Are nodding their heads to the drowsy call, 
And you, my Baby, so dear, so dear, 


Cuddle close in my arms, for the Winds are here! 


Clipperty, clipperty, clipperty-clop; 
Clip-clop, clip-clop. 


—MABEL CLARE THOMAS 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE | 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 


=SARITHMETIC 


ties 
mas 


EFFIE MAE CORRCUGH 


Hou 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


RALPH ©. PRESTON 
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Is use of a variety of ways of stating arith- 
metic questions good instructional practice? 


The possibilities for improved learn- 
ing through the use of a variety of 
statements is shown by the following 
multiplication questions: 

Seven 6’s equal what number? 

What is the product of 6 multiplied 
by 7? 

How many are seven 6's? 

Seven times 6 equals how many? 

The use of different questions in 
both written and oral form is a prac- 
tice to be highly recommended. It is 
one of the best ways to reduce the su- 
perficial learning of arithmetical facts 
that occurs with some pupils in many 
arithmetic classes. 


ART 


During November we will be having our 
planning meeting for December art activi- 


With something so finished as Christ- 
decorations, wouldn't it be better if 


we pra ided patterns jor the pupils to use? 


Patterns are crutches for children 
who might otherwise grow in confi- 
dence self-expression. Learning 
through art is blocked by patterns. 
When an instructor teaches art in 
which copy work or patterns are used, 
at Christmas or any other time, he is 
dodging the challenge of teaching, the 
real purpose of education When the 
child creates his own concepts in visu- 
al media, he is learning about himself 
and he is communicating his percep- 
tion of what he knows and sees. It may 
be that what he has created is not 
perfected in terms of adult perception, 
but his expression is his very own. Not 
many will admit it, but those teachers 
who use patterns with their children 
are trying to create an illusion for 
others as well as themselves. 

At Christmas children are eager to 
create decorations, gift-wrapping pa- 
per, murals, and a multitude of things 
which are a part of a tradition. 


LANGUAGE 


can teachers increase the listening 


skills of their pupils? 


There are many kinds of situations 
which require listening on the part of 
the pupils, for example, conversation 
and telephoning, carrying on discus- 
sions, and listening to reports and an- 
nouncements. Children look and listen 
all day, but when they listen for a 
purpose they get more out of the ex- 
perience than when their response is 
undirected. Many listening activities 
may be restated as purposes—listening 
for the answer to a definite question, 
listening to form an opinion, listening 
for directions which one expects to fol- 
low, listening to be able to respond in- 
telligently to questions or comments. 
If pupils are to listen effectively, they 
must have something worth while to 
which to listen, a reason for listening, 
someone to whom they care to listen, 
and facility for listening. 


MUSIC 


We have $25 to spend on audio-visual ma- 
terials for sixth-grade music. How would 
you consider this money best spent? 


A long-range plan should precede 
the spending of the money. What one 
buys will be determined by the musical 
background of the children. 

With certain musical understandings 
sixth-graders are capable of enjoying 
such selections as The Firebird Suite 
by Stravinsky. This is available in a 
synchronized form with filmstrip and 
teaching recording from Jam Handy. 

Since most sixth-graders study about 
countries of the world in their social 
studies program, selections should be 
made with this in mind. Select some 
of the fine folk songs and dances from 
these countries. Recordings done by 
Bowmar, Folkways Records, and RCA 
Victor are excellent. It is wise to hear 
recordings before purchasing them. 

Your class might make their own 
flannel board and musical symbols. 

Vox and Columbia both have re- 
cordings on the lives of composers 
combined with some of their most 
loved compositions. Filmstrips are also 
available on composers. 

Besides some of each of these, your 
money will probably allow one or two 
rental films. 


READING 


Could you give us some suggestions for en- 
riching the language arts program of gifted 
children in primary grades? 


Almost half of the gifted children 
know how to read before they come to 
school. Don’t disillusion them by giv- 
ing them dull primers. Let them read 
other easy books in the library cornet 
while you are giving instruction to 
the other children. Gifted children 
will often suggest projects themselves 
Here are some examples 

Grade One. Some gifted children 
decided to write a play to entertain 
their parents. One child suggested 
songs they could use and wrote words 


These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 


to familiar music. 

Grade Two. After a class trip to the 
zoo, a gifted child entertained the 
group by reading from library books 
about the animals they had seen 

Grade Three. A committee of bright 
children planned the publicity for a 
Junior Red Cross enrollment drive 
This program involved reading, writ- 
ing, and talking before an audience 


SCIENCE 


I am a teacher with very little background 
either in science or methods of teaching 
science. Can you offer some suggestions: 


If your school has a planned course, 
or if the content selection is left to 
you, take the next unit and follow as 
many of these ideas as you need. 

1. Read a textbook on this subject 
intended for use in your grade; read 
supplementary children’s books on this 
subject; then study the subject in a 
professional book written for teachers. 


2. Do some of the suggested activi- 
ties and experiments to get the “feel” 
of the subject matter involved. 

3. Use the teacher’s manuals that ac- 
company the basic texts to find an ap- 
proach to the subject that will arouse 
interest in your pupils and lead them 
to identify important problems. Add 
your own problems if necessary. 

4. Begin your actual teaching by 
asking the children: “Now how shall 
we solve these problems?” The activi- 
ties they suggest are then carried out 
for the expressed purpose of finding 
the answers. It is through such proce- 
dure that pupils grow in ability to 
solve problems. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


To what extent should patriotism be taught 
through the social studies curriculum? 


Patriotism is love of country and 
loyalty to it. It comes about largely 
through emotionally satisfying experi- 
ences in the home, school, and com- 
munity. However, sound patriotism 
also requires that the citizen knox 
about his country’s heritage and under- 
stand its significance. Any unit dealing 
with community life can teach pa- 
triotism through emphasizing how 
local institutions and customs preserve 
our cultural heritage. Much can be 
done by emphasizing our folk stories 
and songs, the stories of our heroes. 
the beauties of our natural resources, 
the interesting towns and cities, and 
the sacrifices and adventures of the 
pioneers and the importance of free- 
dom to them. Be sure to use social 
studies content to encourage pupils to 
participate in patriotic service through 
attention to rules and laws that make 
for order, and without which we would 
have no freedom. 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Fior- 
ida State University, Tallahasee 


Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 

Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 


Director of Music Education, School District 
No. 118, Belleville, Illinois 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
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Primary School, in beautiful Kamakura. 


ir Home ully 


Kamakura is a city of 91,000 people. It is separated from Tokyo, our 
capital and largest city, by a one-hour train ride. Yokohama is in between. 
In spring and fall, Kamakura is crowded with tourists from other districts 
. who want to see the many historic spots, temples, and statues. Among 
. them is the Great Buddha of Kamakura. ( You'll read more about this on 
the next page.) And in summer, our beach becomes “a Miami” for Tokyo- 
ites, and others who come out of curiosity or because they have long 
known this very fine place for outdoor recreation. So prices of the com- 
modities in Kamakura are higher than in more industrial regions. 


\ 


We have thirteen elementary schools and twelve junior high schools. 
The average class numbers forty-five. Compared with the postwar period, 
we have no shortage of schools, but we need more teachers. On account of 
the shortage in the educational budget, the number of teachers is limited. 

At present, nine years of compulsory education are required—six in the 
elementary school, and three in junior high. After finishing the elemen- 
tary course, some children take exams for the private high school connect- 
4 ed with a college. Other students in the public junior high school study 
hard to go to the senior high and enter government-supported universities. 
A good education is desired so that young people can get better jobs. And, 
whether they like it or not, our children are living in the highly com- 
petitive world of densely populated Japan. 

In my sixth grade, a number of pupils take private lessons outside the 
school. Ten take arithmetic and Japanese; three, English; three, calligra- 
phy; two, abacus calculation; three, painting; two, piano; one, ballet; 
one, Japanese dance. This is a typical choice of pupils living in a com- 
munity such as ours. In shopping centers, parents prefer to have children 
receive extra instruction in abacus calculation because it is more useful 


when they are ready to take selling jobs in a variety of businesses. 


4 


Yoshimasa Kogawa would like 
young Americans to know... 


what it is like to be a child in Japan today. On this and the next three pages, he 
presents words and pictures describing the children, their families, and some of 
the interesting events in their lives. Mr. Kogawa teaches sixth grade in Daiichi 


After school and during the busy farming sea- 
son (when they do not have school), children 
in rural areas help their parents in the fields, 
or by looking after the babies. City children do 
not have this work (and seldom have any kind 
of regular jobs), but the teachers give them 
more homework. In general, Japanese parents 
want teachers to give even more homework be- 
cause they believe it is necessary if children are 
to pass their entrance exams for the next school. 

Nearly 80 per cent of our pupils walk to school. Principals, parents, 
and teachers agree that it is good for children’s health to walk as far as 
possible. We do not permit bicycling to school because of parking prob- 
lems, traffic accidents, theft, and envy on the part of those who cannot 
afford to have bicycles. However, physically handicapped children, or 
those who live far from school, are permitted to come by bus. 


Writing and Reading 


To write or read, our children must learn both Japanese and Chinese 
characters because Japan originaily had no written language. What we 
have was adapted from the Chinese. Entering school, children learn forty- 
six Hiragana symbols, and by the end of the six-year elementary course 
they must know 881 Chinese characters. In the meantime, they are 
taught forty-six Katakana letters, which are used to show the mean- 
ing and sound of words. Thus Japanese sentences are a combination of 


Chinese characters, Hiragana symbols, and a (Continued on next page) 
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few Katakana letters. By the end of the pe- 
riod of compulsory education, it 1s expected 
that children will know 1,850 Chinese char- 
acters, which is enough for them to read a 


me wspape 


In addit ror t our on, our chil- 
dren learn Roman letters for phonetic sym- 
bols. In tu these might replace the Hira- 

1. Katakana, and Chinese characters, but 
thet is no indication of such a decision at 

In our Daiichi Primary School, all sixth- 
raders have Enclish lessons w ha spec il 

her once a week. So, you can see why 
Ja se children spend a lot of time learn 
ng how to spell in two lancuages 


CONServalion 
At the elementary school level, our pupils 
are not specifically tau ht about conserva- 


tion. But they know it is prohibited to catch 


hurt beneficial birds plants, and other 
wildlife which is pr tected by the govern- 

nt. or is a cultural asset. There are many 
ga pre | including some neat 
Kamakura. So the children knew naturally 
they have to protect the birds. During the 
surmmer vacation, children like to collect in- 


s for a box of specimens, but we tell them 


not to kill the useful insects, except to study 


National Heroes 


The heroes in today’s textbooks are q lite 


lifferent from those studied by adults in 
thei hool days. In earlier days a civilian, 
self-educated Kinjiroh Ninomiva, was com- 


ared with Abraham Lincoln. Born into a 
wor family, he became a scholar. Every 
statue showing him asa 
hov carrving sticks on his back and reading 
1 book of Confucius’ teachings. We were 
taught to bow before the statue coming in 
ind out ol chool Nowadays, it's rare to see 
the statue. although children are told about 
n hearing the story son have 


It’s bad for the eyes to 


read book we Wale 


Our children now learn about people who 
ontributed to Jay in’s welfare Tadataka 


Ino who made the maps ol Japan Dr. Hideo 
Noguchi who studied medicine in the United 
States, and died in Africa at the beginning 
Kohichi 


wl oO succet de d in 


of his research on vellow fever: 
Mikimoto, the pearl king 

cultivaung pt irls and Sak hi Tovoda who 
nvented the automatic weaving loom. The 
Nobel prize winner, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
who lives ameng native Africans, is extremely 


respected by many Japanese students 


Favorite Pets 


Our children like to have dogs and cats 
for pets as much as American children do 
This tendency is especially strong in the 
last-born or the only child. Japanese chil- 
dren rarely make pets of insects, tortoises, 
or fish. Late in summer you may see them 
catching cicadas, crickets, katydids, and the 
like, to put in a bamboo cage. But it is just a 


passing fad. 
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Etiquette for Children 


The following are some common rules for 
behavior which our children learn at home. 
1. Don’t leave rice in the bowl at meals 
2. Say Itadakimasu 


fore vou take vour meals, and after cating say 


I get honorably) be- 


It was a good feast 
Sav Itte rassha 
safely to father who leaves for work, and 


Okaéri nasai (Welcome home) when he re- 


Cre 


Go and come back 


turns 
When vou go to school say [tte mairi- 
masu I'll vo and come bac k 


I have come home) when vou get back 


. and 7adaima 


5. When vou receive a gift vou have to re- 
port to Mother so that she can say thanks 
when she meets the giver 

6. Don’t throw or tear books from which 


you get knowledex 


7. Don't sit on the desk or tables (which 
are plac es to study or eat 


Playtime Activities 


Japanese boys and girls are fond of all 
kinds of toys, and soon tire of them, and 
look for new ones, the same as children do 
in other countries 

Boys usually want expensive trains which 
can be operated by electricity, but in most 
ev satisfy themselves with making 
lanes and ships. They enjov working 
with their hands and transform their battle- 
ships into aircraft carriers, and so on. It is 
good for children to find hobbies or ways to 
play, and it is natural for them to seek the 
new and curious 

From kindergarten through their late teens, 
girls treasure dolls. Hisae, first-grader, 
spends her play hours changing the dresses 


of her Western-type Continued on page 43 


The Great Buddha 


The Buddha of Kamakura was erected in 
the 13th century. It stands 50 feet high, and 
is about 100 feet in circumference. Its weight 
is estimated at 460 tons. The face is about 
8 feet long. Compared with the Buddha of 
Nara, the statue at Kamakura, which has 
stood unsheltcred for hundreds of years, is 
said to be better-looking. 

One legend about the statue tells of a god- 
dess of Enoshima island near Kamakura. 
When the bronze statue was completed, the 
goddess was charmed with its beauty and 
fell in love with the Buddha. She used to 
swim near by and was happy to look at him 
every day. But one day, to her disappoint- 
ment, she saw a shelter was being built for it. 
To destroy this covering, the goddess created 
furious storms and tidal waves until the peo- 
ple realized what was happening. And so, 
the Buddha has remained uncovered. 

Another legend tells how the Buddha came 
out of the dirty pond so that his hands are 
webbed, and he sits on the lotus leaves in 
meditation. The ordinary pose of Buddha is 
with the right hand upward and the left 
downward, meaning that he is always ready 
to receive good from heaven, and give it to 
the people who pay homage to him. 
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Tokyo Folk Song 


THIS is a song that has been sung 
and loved by the Japanese for 
many generations. While singing 
the words, our children play a 
game like “London Bridge.’ Two 
children (A) form an arch; two 
others (B), a mother and child, sing 
the words marked for them. It is a 
song not only for children, but for 
all grownups who want to recall 
the happy days of their childhood. 


Old Japanese Folk Tale 


Gombay and the Wild Duck 


NCE there lived a man named Gombay. He was a hunter. There was a 
big pond near his house where many wild ducks came to play. He had 

been getting one for each day as his father did. But one day he thought of 
an idea. “If I can catch a hundred wild ducks in a day, I can be as lazy as 
I want to for ninety-nine days.” It seemed like a very good plan 

Immediately, he set the snare of a hundred loops made with one rope 
Then he hid himself behind a tree. It was just before dawn, and he could 
count ninety-nine ducks in the loops. He waited for one more duck. Finally, 
the sun began to show bright on his face. Then the birds were surprised to 
know they were in the trap, and flew up all together at once 

Gombay, holding the end of the rope, went high up in the sky, too 
“Help, help!” he cried from the sky, but nobody could hear. Alas, the rope 
snapped suddenly, and he went down. Soon he knew he was to become a 
wild duck as he was falling down. Yes, he was flying now as freely as he 
wanted. It was like a dream for Gombay, but he had to live as a wild duck 
anyway. As he felt hungry, he flew down near a pond. After looking around, 
he found a small fish swimming in the pond. And he was going to cet it. 
but then he knew he was caught with a snare like that he had used. Gombay 
became sorrowful and said to himself, “What a pity when even one duck is 
caught! And I tricd to get a hundred ducks at a time. It is indeed the 
punishment of God.” He shed tears, and they dropped on the rope. Then 
it snapped! What a miracle! Gombay was so glad that he shed tears again 
for his great joy. This time the tears flowed down and got his clothes wet 
What a miracle, again! He became Gornbay as he was. Since then he 
stopped hunting wild ducks and he became an honest and kind-hearted 
farmer and lived happily forever. Translated by Yoshimasa Kogawa 


Toh - ryan - se 
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4 
Toh - ryan -sé,toh + ryan - sé. Koh - ko - wa doh - ko - no ho - so - chi« ja? Teng + jing «sa -ma 
Pass through, pass through. Where is this path to? The path is to 
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no ho-so-mi- chi - ja. Chott - otoh - shi-te ku - da-shan- se. Go-voh nona-imo-no toh -sha- 
the Teng - jing shrine. Please let us pass through, For those who have no busi- ness We don't al - 


I-ki-wayo-i, yo-i, ka-e-ri-wako-wa-i. Ko-wa-i na-ga-ramo Toh-ryan-sé, toh-ryan- sé, 


Ease on your way to, scare on your way back. If you don’t mind that, Pass through, pass through. 
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se nu, ho-no-ko no na-na-tsu no o-i-wa-ini O-fu-da o o-sa-me-nima-i-ri-ma-su 
low to pass through. I'm go - ing to of - fer the tal - is - man to the shrine For this child on the sev - en year old cel - e - bra - tion, 
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raves children have a heritage 

steeped in art. Theirs is a country where 
appreciation of art has been developed to 
the zenith, and this influence could not fail 
to have its effect on the appreciation of 
the children, and in their own art. 

Traditionally, Japanese children learn 
early a dexterity with materials, particularly 
in making ingenious three-dimensional pa- 
per toys, miniature paper buildings, dolls, 
and vehicles. More and more they are be- 
ing taught to think for themselves, develop 
their individuality, and the girls especially 
are coming to know more freedom and a 
sense of being appreciated personally. 

While some abstract design makes its ap- 
pearance in Japanese children's art, one is 
impressed more by their simple direct way 
of portraying the ideas of childhood and 
their dreams for their own future, as shown 
in their drawings and paintings. Perhaps the 
simplicity and beauty of the Japanese 
homes tends to keep children's drawings 
well planned and uncluttered in appearance. 

Joy often finds release in active design 
and unexpected color combinations, rather 
than in pictures of smiling people. The mu- 
ral Fireworks" (above), a collage of pasted 
colored papers made by a group of Japa- 
nese children as one of their summer vaca- 
tion group activities, shows their enjoyment 
of fireworks. Caption and explanation are 
arranged vertically and read in the usual 
Japanese way, in contrast to the horizontal 
labeling to which Westerners are accus- 
tomed. 

No small thing is wasted in Japan. Even 
bits of wire, bent by elementary school 
children into “designs” or “regognizable 
forms," become useful flower holders, egg 
holders, or candlesticks. 

Many Japanese children do excellent 
work in wood-block carving. Their modeling 
may take the form of life-sized dragons, or 
human figures, rather than the tiny fist- 
squeezed things so often seen. 

Young carvers and sculptors may be as 
painstaking as their ancestors who worked 
in ivory or jade, and teachers are giving 
children opportunity to experiment with 
unusual materials as well as the better 
known ones. 

Above all, the work of Japanese children 
is childlike. Freedom and action abound in 
their art, unhampered now by previous rules 
and restrictions of what was required of 
them. Japanese children are receiving the 
best instruction in art of all types. 
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Yoshimasa Kogawa Would Like Young Americans to Know 


(Continued from page 40) 


dolls, and takes them to bed with 
her after asking Mother to make more 
new clothes for them the next day. 
Toshiko, studying for a college exam, 
may tell her father who is leaving 
for Kyoto on business, “I don’t need 
anything, Daddy, except another 
Kokeshi doll.” Like her friends, she 
has a large collection of these dolls 
from many parts of Japan. 

In contrast to the past, most of our 
children try to get their toys and oth- 
er playthings by saving money for 
them, or getting some help from par- 
ents. But, sometimes, you will see 
boys running with their slingshots 
after breaking a window by mistake- 
the same as children do everywhere. 


Fathers’ Work 


Most of our pupils’ fathers work in 
Toyko or Yokohama where there are 
more factories and businesses. Clerical 
jobs occupy the top place, followed 
by industrial work. Some fathers are 
executives, authors, actors, or en- 
gaged in other cultural activities. 


Festival Days 


The Feast of Flags, May 5, is now 
commonly called Boys’ Festival, in 
contrast to the Doll Festival on March 
3 for girls. May 5 is officially a na- 
tional holiday—Children’s Day. 

During the Boys’ Festival, we exhib- 
it a set of warrior dolls dressed in 
minutely detailed ancient armor. This 
was developed from the image of the 
deity and was made at first for greet- 
ing the guardian spirit. Of course, 
during the feudal period, the May Fes- 
tival was used to teach manliness to 
boys with the display of miniature 
arms and armor. We also _ hoist 
streamers representing carp swimming 
upstream. This signifies that boys must 
aspire ever upward in the battle of 
life. 

Another name for the Girls’ or Doll 
Festival on March 3 is momo-no-sekku 
or Peach Blossom Festival It is held 
during the season of peach blossoms 
which is symbolic of the gentleness, 
sweetness, and gracefulness of Japa- 
nese maidens. Japanese families with 
little girls celebrate the occasion by 
displaying a set of ceremonial dolls 
in the alcove of their guest room. 
These are dressed in ancient costumes, 
and are offered delicacies according 
to time-honored tradition. The set 
consists of a prince and princess, three 
court ladies, two guardsmen, five 
musicians, and three footmen. They 
are arranged on five shelves covered 
with red cloth, along with miniature 
lacquered furniture and utensils em- 
bellished with gold lacquer. 

In more recent years, new dolls for 
both festivals depict modern life. In 
most elementary schools during the 
festivals, we hold Gakugay-kai, a day 
on which children perform on stage, 
singing and dramatizing for parents 
and friends. 

Many interpretations are given to 
both festivals, but above all they are 
the expressions of parental love, joy 
and pride in their children, and a 
desire to please them. 


Clothing 


Some 80 per cent of the Japanese 
people wear Western- or American- 
style clothing because it is more con- 
venient for work than the tradition- 
al kimono. Fathers work in Western 
clothes (not cowboy styles), but may 
change to kimonos for relaxation at 
home. Most people wear a simple ki- 
mono for a nightgown. 


Children also dress like Americans, 
but they are glad to see their moth- 
ers wear pretty kimonos for visiting, 
or the theater. It is now unusual for 
boys to wear kimonos, but girls look 
forward to village or summer festivals, 
when they all wear kimonos as if by 
some secret agreement. 

The present custom of Japanese 
women wearing foreign-style dresses 
should be considered in the light of 
economic changes of the past 40 years. 
The Japanese people faced great dif- 
ficulties and hardships from the 
financial panic after the first World 
War, and the earthquake of Septem- 
ber 1, 1923. Many girls and women 
had to work outside their homes to 
help parents and husbands support the 
family. That was when they adopted 
one-piece dresses, and found them 
economical and far more convenient. 
By adopting the new costume women 
realized, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, that the time had come when they 
must discard the kimono to meet the 
demands of the times. 

In feudal Japan, man was supreme 
and woman was obedient to him. She 
was taught to be gentle and chaste, 
and never to give way to temper or 
question the authority of her elders. 
Women’s place in the world was in 
homes provided by fathers, husbands, 
and sons. It was customary for them 
to sit day in and day out sewing ki- 
monos, arranging flowers, enjoying the 
tea ceremony, and being graceful and 
obedient to please the opposite sex 


Children’s Names 


Boys’ names and their meanings: 
Takeo—bovy of the bamboo 
Kazuo—first boy or peace boy 
Hidceo—excellent boy 
Tadashi—righteousness or loyalty 
Masao—righteous boy 
Ichiro first boy 
Jiro ser ond bov 
Saburo—third boy 

Girls’ names and their meanings: 
Kazuko hild of peac 
Haruko—child of spring 
Michiko—child of virtue 
Satoko—child of home town 
Kimiko—child of the Lord 
Me blessing 
Nobuko—child of trust 


Japanese Translations 


Some English phrases with Japanese 
translations 
Good morning—O hayo gozaimasu (lit- 
eral meaning, “we are early in the 
morning” 
How do you do#— Kon-nichi wa 
Thank you—Arigatoh gozaimasu 
night—Ovyasur nasal literally 
you take a rest 
Where are you going?- Dokoé ikima- 


suka 
I am going to school—Gakt ikimasu 
I like to paint-F o kakitai desu 
I am learning to play baseball— Yakyu 
o rénshu shité imasu 

In conversation, we usually omit 
the subject such as I itashiwa 
you (anatawa), and so on 


Other words with Japanese transla- 
tions 
cat—neko 
dog—inu 
teacher—sensay 
book—hon 
pencil—em pitsu 
good —ii or yor 


shee p shitsuji 
mother—okaasan 
(Continued on page 64) 
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6 Beautiful Bird Pictures 


in full color ready for 
mounting in your classroom! 


+» 


Now you can give your classes the thrill of being able to identify 
some of North America’s loveliest birds! A complete portfolio, 
containing six bird pictures in FULL COLOR is yours absolutely 
free! These 8” x 10” reproductions are suitable for wall mount- 
ing. The portfolio includes full details of each bird’s habitat, 
nest building, eating habits, and other essential information. 

How do you get them? Simply ask your students to collect 150 
outer wrappers from Fleer puBBLE BUBBLE Gum and mail the 


wrappers to us, We'll do the rest! 


Frank H. Fleer ¢ orp., Dept 4.59 Philadelphia 41, Pa 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Check: 


I enclose 150 outer wrappers from 
Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum for 6 full- 


color, 8” x 10” bird pictures 


ready for mounting. 


Name 

School Grade 
Address 

City_ State 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM— Full-color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant 


in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A-5 
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Little Tayoand His Tooth 
Continued from page 33) 


He dropped the something on the 

it was lay tooth 
Tayo patted his dog and px ked up 
hiny white tooth. His friends 


f their hiding places to 
vo had in his hand 
exclaimed Ayo. “How 


1 you find it 
I didn't,” admitted Tayo. “Bola 


ae You'd better throw it away again, 
ape 1 Ola We'll help you once 


And off the boys went to find 


re pebbles 

ore Tayo shook the hand 

Dane f pebbles and the tooth. He shut 

5 eves, turned around three times 
i threw the handful as far as he 


d throw. Then the boys went in 
This time Tayo took 
had to lose 


r their dinner 
Bola with him. He just 


After dinner Ade, the tame parrot, 


flew down to Tayo. He said, “Tayo 
vo o. Tayo wo o *Tavo, look at it 
Tavo. look at it.”) Tayo looked, and 
helow Ade’s roost was—Tayo’'s tooth! 
I ivo ohe d He pr ke d ip his tooth 
d held it tiehtly in his hand. He 
.oked around patiently until he found 
it pebbles. He walke 1 straight into 
the forest. Ade the parrot stayed at 
home Bola the dog stayed at home 
Tavo walked until the sun began to 
zo down. He walked until th little 
rustly noises began among the trees 


He stopped then. He shook the hand 
his tooth until they 
He shut his eyes 


ful of stones with 


were all mixed up 

tight. He turned around three times, 

and then an extra time, just to make 
He threw his tooth and the peb- 

bles far into the green forest 


Then Tayo ran home as tast as he 
coul | go But the t oth stave d be hind 
in the forest. Tayo knew for sure that 

had. He knew because just a few 


it 
days later he saw the beginning of his 
fine new tooth 
EpirortaL Note: According to author 
Barbara Walker, “in Nigeria, a little 
boy who loses a tooth must follow a 
ertain formula in disposing of his tooth 
he believes he will not get a new 
to replace the lost one ”" Mrs 
Walker writes that little girls use sever 


‘ es in the ritual while boys use 
gt This custor she explains, is “in 
keeping with the Niger n notion that 
the male is superior.” A Nigerian friend 


the author’s has confirmed both the 
ial and the likelihood that Tayo’s 


ets would return his tooth to him. 


The Plot That Failed 
(Continued from page 35) 


go wrong with their plans. They had 
taken an oath in blood to reveal noth- 
ing in the case of capture Gsuy was to 
gnite a slow which 
just fifteen minutes to get out of 
before the King arrived at 


fuse would give 


him 
the cellar 


the Houses of Parliament and received 
the full force of the blast 

But, unknown to Fawkes and the 
plotters, one of their number was 


Lord Monteagle, 
very close to the King, and 
who undoubtedly would be at His 
Majesty's side when the explosion took 
| This man was in complete sym 


friend of 


lifelong 
was 
pathy with the rest of the plotters and 
“ nuld have been de lighted to see the 
King dead, but he couldn't bear the 
thought of his friend’s being killed 
Therefore, on October 26, he 
unsigned note, telling Lord Monteagl 
about the pilot, and warning him not 
to go near the Houses of Parliament 
on that day. 

What he had not foreseen was that 
Lord Monteagle, being loyal to the 
Crown, showed King 
James the letter, and begged him to 


wrote an 


immediately 


At first the King pooh-poohed the 
idea, but then at Monteagle’s insist- 
ence, he instructed the Yeomen of the 
Guard to search the crypt. They did 
so, and Guy Fawkes and most of the 
plotters were caught red-handed 

Eight of the conspirators, including 
Guy Fawkes, were executed for their 
part in the most amazing plot that 


Ever since that fateful day in 1605, 


there has been a formal search of the 


crypt before the King (or, as it is to- 


day, the Queen) opens Parliament, 
just as a reminder that, fantasti 
though it may seem now, there was 


once a time when certain men were 
fanatical enough to try to destroy the 
Crown and the Houses of Parliament. 


powder stored in the cellar. They 
frolic around bonfires, burning effigies 
of Guy Fawkes, perhaps as a warning 
to anyone else who might conceive a 
similar idea. 

They even don masks and parade 
through the streets, pretending to be 
Guy Fawkes. It’s all in fun of course 
—for they realize that: 


have the cellars searched. 
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had ever been hatched in England 
Another of their number, Tresham, 


died in the Tower firecrackers, to 


It is this event that the English chil- 
dren celebrate every year 
symbolize the 


Gunpowder Plot will never be forgot, 
As long as old England stands on the 
spot! 


They set off 
gun- 


Le/t: 399EZ —Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat fil- 
ter, single frame advance and many other exclusive features. 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


This is the family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Spe- 
cialists—the most widely used and certainly the most 
dependable of sound projectors. They never quit 
running! Chief reasons: film handling parts are sap- 
phire jeweled to give 400% longer life. And with 
factory-sealed lubrication, every moving part is con- 
tinually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts... and lasts. Maintenance cost 
is negligible. Parts last longer. And because the Spe- 
cialist is designed to maintain its top condition year 
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Right: 399—Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant 
picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound projector, 


after year, the trade-in value stays unusually high. 


With a choice of 3 models and different combina- 
tions of features, there’s a Specialist that’s perfect 
for your requirements. Where cost is a factor, 
Bell & Howell can help you by providing only the 
features you definitely need. 


Rugged .. . versatile . . . tailored to your needs. 
That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are in 
use today than all other sound projectors combined! 
Ask to see a demonstration of its many features. 
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Track! 
(Continued from page 35) 


When they were in the lift, rising 
slowly in an almost vertical position, 
Janice again felt the sharp thrill of 
seeing great beauty. It made her think 
of a Grandma Moses Christmas card 

Suddenly the chair lurched and al- 
most stopped. “What’s that?” Jan 
asked, startled. 


“We scraped the bottom of the 
bucket over a treetop,” her father 
chuckled. “Somebody will have to do 
some pruning.” 

A manzanita had taken on too much 
summer growth. The chair grated 
across its top branches. 

From the top of Kenyon Peak you 
have a view of the whole world, Jan 
thought, looking toward the Sierras. 
Above the timber line, the peaks re- 
tained their snows until July and 


sometimes August. Far below stretched 
the valleys where she could see the 
orange groves and fertile ranches. 
Janice put on her skis, eager now to 
make the descent. At the takeoff, how- 
ever, she felt a sudden, sickening emp- 
tiness in her stomach. She was re- 
lieved to see her father close by and 
glad for his reassuring smile. “Track!” 
he called out, and they started. 
Janice clipped down the long, 
smooth course with an ease that sur- 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIST FEATURES: 


1. Sapphire insets at 5 vital points deliver 400% longer 
life. 2. Filmovara “Zoom” lens* adjusts picture size to 
fit the screen. 3. All-gear drive for steady, flicker-less 
pictures. 4. Straight line Optical system for maximum 
light output. 5. “Cold glass” heat filter* for 7 times 
brighter still-picture image. 6. Single frame advance* 
and frame counter for time and motion analysis. 
7. Automatic loop setter,* no lost loops even with dam- 
aged film. 8. Hour meter*} records operating time. 
9. Automatic rewind release sets projector for forward 
after rewinding. 10. Rugged 7-ply (Plywood) case, 


actually stronger than metal. 
*Standard on 399EZ, optional on 399 


Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


tAvailable on 398° 


Above: 398— The newest Specialist model; the finest projection performance at 
lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


City 


Organization 


FREE BOOKLET Send for “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 
Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education’ 
Department 8878 
7133 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching 
and Training with Motion Pictures.” 
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prised her. Midway, thére was a jump, 
but she managed a stem Christy and 
ended the run in good form. 

“That was keen, wasn’t it?” Dave 
called out. He had swept ahead and 
was waiting for them. 

“Keen is right,” Janice laughed, 
brushing snow from her blue ski pants 
“It’s like having wings.” She hopped 
about clumsily on her skis, feeling 
earthbound, eager for another flight. 

Dave grinned at her. “Ready for an- 
other?” 

Again they ascended in the lift, and 
again they felt the chair bump and 
scrape across the top of the manzanita 
Janice experienced a feeling akin to 
fright as they pulled and jostled over 
the tree. 

When they were ready to descend, 
Mr. Brown called out that he would 
go first. “Then you, Jan. Dave can 
follow to pick up the pieces.” 

“Okay, Dad,” Jan replied. 

Down they dropped like birds from 
a height. Janice saw her father execute 
a beautiful Christy. She wondered 
where Dave was and turned her head 
slightly to look for him. In twisting, 
she swerved a fraction, but it was 
enough to switch her off course. Be- 
fore she knew what had happened, sh 
veered to the left, hit a rock, and went 
flying into the air. When she fell, she 
landed on top of a tree. 

Janice wasn’t hurt, just few 
scratches from the branches. But when 
she tried to get down, she found that 
she was caught. There she was, flat on 
her back, with her feet fastened firmly 
to her skis! It was impossible for her 
to move. 

Suddenly a cry of warning rang out. 
“The lift! Look out for the lift!” 

Janice raised her head and looked 
down the mountain. The ski lift: was 
advancing slowly toward her. It was 
then that she knew what real fear was 

The chair moved closer. It would 
inevitably crush her as it scraped the 
top of the tree. Janice recalled the 
grating sound when they went over th: 
manzanita. With a desperate effort. 
she tried to free herself, but she 
couldn't. Turning her head to one side. 
she pressed her arm over her face to 
protect it from the blow. 

Just as the lift touched the outer 
branches, however, Janice felt th: 
boughs below her give way, and shi 
dropped down to safety. Two arm: 
pulled her out of the entangling mass 
1 branches and skis. 

“Well, that wasn’t exactly a bed of 
roses, Was it?” Dave Johnson cried, 

“Oh, Dave! Am I ever glad you 
were behind me! I guess Dad was 
right when he told you to ‘pick up thi 
piec es!’ 

lhe tall boy ran his fingers through 
his dark hair and grinned at her. “All 
in a day’s work. Now turn around and 
herringbone over to the course.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Janice laughing 
saluted. 

Sack on course, she looked down the 
mountain and experienced a wonderfu 
new feeling of freedom. No longer w 
she afraid. Not of anything Track! 


she shouted, as she soared into space 


The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, | 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
seasonal) not published 
in six months should be eon- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor. Dansville 
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Wo wonder teachers 
love 


Stik-tack tack 


miracle dises 


will not stick 10 the finge 
rs 


window decorations 


rhey’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, 


stick to any surface (except your fingers) anywhere! 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or 


bother ... may be easily removed without damage to displayed mate- 
rial or background and used over and over again. They're neat—out 
(no sharp points) and most economical. 


of sight when in use, safe 


Stik-tack miracle discs (four folders) are still $1.00. Order a 


through your s¢ hool s ipplier or this coupon. 


Now in tape form too... THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC.” 
convenient dispenser that 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
\ contains 1200 inches of Please send packs of Stik-tacks 
2 t k 1.00 h 

wide Base. 328 discs to package) @ $1.00 eac 
Please send rolls of Base-Tape 
TAPE. Also available n convenient dispenser @ $1.00 each 
' 1200” to roll 
via this coupon of your school supplier. ' ' 
Neme 

' 
$1.00 
' 
*The above distributed in CANADA by REEVES & g City Zone State ' 
SON (Canada) Toronte 10 § School 


MICROSCOPES, 


Many Educators agree...\t is better to 
\ have several good microscopes in the hands 


of your pupils than one deluxe model on the - 


The TESTA S-2 MICROSCOPE is a sturdy, full-size, 
American-made instrument with finest achromatic optics. It is 
rugged enough to withstand hard classroom use...and is 

priced so low you can afford several in your budget. 
Develop science interest at an early age by putting 
Testa Microscopes in the hands of your pupils NOW! 


teacher's desk for the class to look into. 


Huygenian-type eyepiece. Double divisible 


objective ‘ tube. Dua rack and pinion 
focusing. All magnifications between 75x and 250x. 
MODEL S-2 $37.85 | 
MODEL 
a 
i 
i TESTA WIDE-FIELD MICROSCOPE 
\ A full-size microscope with large working distance and 
15x, 45x, and 75x magnification for live nature and 
whole specimen study nusual versatility. Remov- 
able tube for field trips. $54.85 
Write for Catalog on complete line. 
neluding advanced models 
Quantity discounts to schools. 


“or ESTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. #08-- 10122 East Rush Street, Ei Monte, California 
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Thanksgiving in 
Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 32) 


cleanliness stressed 
When all were dressed for the 
sion, the children names to the 
dolls and designated which ones wer: 
company 


Another time, the 


lesson in 
occa- 


gave 


children assumed 


fictitious names. Polite table manners 
were emphasized. Company was re 
ceived and welcomed. The ladies wer: 


The 


dinner. 


Se ated first 
ceded the 


saying of grace pre- 


Thank You 


God, thank you for our school. 
Thank you for letting us come here. 
Thank you for the world, God. 


Thank you for houses and garages and 


money. 

Thank you for our braces and our 
shoes. 

Thank you for Fathers and Mothers and 
birds and dogs. 

Thank you for parties and Thanksgiving 
and snow and Christmas. 


IRENE S. FRIEDER, Kindergarten | 


Phys: 


| Teacher, Jane A. Neil School for 


cally Handicapped Children, Chicago, 


sent us this poem composed by her class which 
is made up of children severely crippled due to 
cerebral palsy, polio, or muscular dystrophy 
The turkey was carved. Courtesy in 
receiving and refusing food was prac 
ticed. Pleasant conversation took place 
while eating the imaginary food. Some 
children asked po! itely to be excused 


and dramatization of 
Phanksgiving celebrations 
d by showing 


Discussion 
modern 
follows pictures of 
The teach- 
er told the story in a simple manner 
Later the booklet entitled Thank io 
g Time by Schenk (Lyons & Carna- 
han) was enjoyed. 

An enriching conclusion was added 
by having the class listen to records of 
the songs of our country, “America’ 
and “America, the Beautiful.” 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
and Au 


Encyclopaedia Britan- 


150 Wilmette Av- 


Farm Animals tumn on the 
Farm 
nica Films, Inc., 
enue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Farmyard Babies, A Pioneer 
and Seasons of the Year 
| Coronet Films, Coronet 
ago, Ill. 

in the Country 
Row, 
1911 Ridge Ave., 


films 


Home 
films 
Building, 


Alice and Jerry 
Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, III. 


First-Graders Show 
“What I Want to Be" 


Continued from page 2 


and 
Impression 


and lively shapes of his clouds 
vigorous smoke give one the 
of a young Thomas Hart Benton. Even 


the black spots are beautifully bal- 
anced. 

The children worked on large ma- 
| nila paper 18” x 24". Very little in- 
| struction was given them except to 
| draw themselves large, “as tall as the 
paper,” and to make use of all th 

space to show the things they would 
like to do. 

When all the pictures were finished, 

Miss Judy Feldman, intern § teacher 
from the University of Florida, had a 


“picture showing.” 

Each child took his picture to the 
front of the room to show the others 
and tell them about it of their 
sentences were typed and stapled to 
their drawings, and then they were dis- 


played in the hall, 


Some 


BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORM unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS positive 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS~ no fall-out, 
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without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 


for drau d heavy duty 
@ 3 points adjustment 


ng rooms ar 


outside 


@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 

@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 

@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet PF 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y 


Practical help in 
TEACHING 


(¥] Square Dance 


[4] Couple Dances & Mixers 


f 


[7] Rhythms 
(7) Folk Dances 


[] Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


Marching 
Rope Skipping 


78 or 3313 rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 91, Freeport, N. Y. 
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A Pony for a Prince 
(Continued from page 21) 


Sally wrote a letter offering Cloudy as 
a present for Prince Charles. 

That evening when the children told 
their father about the letter, he agreed 
that sharing their pet was a fine idea 
and offered to post the letter when he 
went into the city. 

The next week was the longest the 
children could remember. Each day 
they waited for the postman’s red van 
to bring them a letter. They picked 
field daisies, sat in the shade, and 
made up stories to pass the time. But 
all the while they waited for that spe- 
cial letter. 

One afternoon they saw a_ black 
automobile coming up the driveway. It 
stopped and a man in uniform got out 
holding a square envelope in his 
gloved hand. He asked them if their 
mother was at home. 

“Yes, Mother’s at home,” they said 
in one voice and ran to the garden 
where she was cutting roses. “Mum- 
my,” they shouted at her, “a man 
with a letter! In the driveway!” 

“Madam,” the man said, “a letter 
for you. Thank you, Madam.” He was 
away in the car as quickly as he had 
come, 

And there it was. An answer to their 
letter. Over and over their mother 
read the wonderful words: “The 
Queen would be pleased to stop at the 
farm in a few weeks on her way to a 
nearby estate and see the pony for her- 
self,” 

The children ran to the meadow 
gate. Star and Dawn and Daylight 
trotted up, then Drizzle and Moon- 
light, with Thunder and Night tagging 
along. When Cloudy reached the gate, 
she was hugged so hard that she 
stamped her little black feet and whin- 
nied. 

“Oh, Cloudy,” Benjy shouted, “the 
Queen is coming to see you!” 

“You'll carry Prince Charles on your 
furry little back,” Sally squealed in 
delight. 

The ponies, excited by their voices, 
raced to the end of the field, kicking 
up the green turf and scattering little 
white field daisies in the air. 

During the next few weeks the chil- 
dren spent hours with Cloudy. They 
brushed her fur, polished her hooves; 
and combed her mane. The pony 
seemed to sense that something un- 
usual was happening to her, for she 
pranced about daintily and arched her 
neck, 

The day came when the Queen 
might be expected. In the afternoon 
the children spied a car, far down the 
road. Mr. Williams and his wife 
looked where Sally pointed. 

“There, Father,” Sally cried. And 
soon they al! saw the car. In a mo- 
ment the driveway was filled with 
magic, for Queen Elizabeth, herself, 
was in the car. She smiled and lifted 
her hand. 

Cloudy seemed to know what was 
expected of her. She pranced up to 
the open car window and waited to be 
petted. The children answered the 
Queen’s questions eagerly, while their 
parents stood back and smiled as plans 
were made. It was agreed that the 
pony was acceptable and would be 
called for in a few days. With a wave 
of her hand the Queen rode on. 

At bedtime the children were 
strangely quiet. Their mother heard 
Cloudy’s name in their prayers. 

When the royal horse carriage drove 
up to the farm, the Williams family 
was at the meadow gate. They saw 
four uniformed men step from the car 
riage. The men opened the narrow 
doors, put up a ramp, and one of 
them led Cloudy through the meadow 
gate and into the carriage. There were 


two barred windows. The inside of the 
carriage was padded with brown cloth 
—a little house on wheels, just right 
for a horse but quite big for such a 
little pony. 

With never a backward glance, 
Cloudy stepped up the ramp like a 
champion. The men tied her firmly. 
Then they took away the ramp and 
closed the doors. The motor started. 
Slowly the carriage moved down the 
driveway. 


That morning Sally and Benjy had 
been hopping with excitement, but 
now that Cloudy had gone, they stood 
quite still. Their lips were stiff and 
straight, and their long black eyelash- 
es blinked fast over their blue eyes. 

When their parents began to talk 
of how well Cloudy would carry a 
royal prince on her back, the children 
brightened and skipped down to the 
meadow where the other ponies lay in 
the deep shade of the plane trees. 


In late summer a letter came from 
Buckingham Palace with the report 
that Cloudy was fat and frisky, and 
that Prince Charles was learning to 
ride her well. Sally and Benjy smiled 
happily over the letter. They were 
glad they had given their pet to the 
Prince. When he became king and 
proudly rode a great black horse, 
they would remember they had started 
him as a horseman with their favorite 
pony, Cloudy. 


could not Parra felt light 
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pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 
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COUPON TODAY 


Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
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‘Whos my 


It's my 
MASTER 
LIQUID 


how I'd get along without my Master 
Liquid Duplicator. And why should I 
it's so reasonably priced and economical 
to use 

I really don't see how any teacher 
can afford to be without one. 


Classroom pet ? 


Classroom 
Duplicator! 


ONLY 


$3750 


complete 
ja with 
carrying 
My Master Liquid Classroom Dupli- with, It's easy to use and fast too. I get case 
: cator (Bless its little spirit process) is perfect reproductions. It's light and 
4 the ggeat boon to teaching since portable and with its handy metal car- and 
*"Teachers’ were introduced rying case can tote it anywhere li 
% with answers in the back use it anytime. Actually, | don’t know supp es 
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100 Pages full of ideas and 

: materials for “new” craft proj- 

ects. Makes craft-teaching 

easier and learning more fun! 

‘ This is America’s leading cata- 

x log in Leathercraft and fea- 
‘ tures hundreds of complete kits for year ‘round classroom 


4 education and training. 


Write for full information today. 


on the aster ortable piri uplicator. 
‘Master Addresser Company ° 
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100 PAGE 
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s And your craft budget will go farther when you order by 
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order promptly. 
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White Eagle’s Thanks 
(Continued from page 34) 


“I wish Father would come. I’m 
starved. Can I have a piece of pie, 
Mother?” 

“Let's wait just a bit, Timmy, until 
the potatoes are done. I don’t want 
you spoiling your dinner.” 

“One little old piece of pie won't 
spoil my dinner,” insisted Tim. 

Mother said, “You and Jon shell 
some corn for popping this evening, 
while sister and I set the table. This 
is almost like the first Thanksgiving. 
We could be the Pilgrims, only we 
don’t have any Indian guests.” 

Jon spoke up, his brown eyes se- 
rious. “There are lots of Indians 
around here. Would you be scared, 
Debbie, if—" He was interrupted by a 
loud pounding on the door 

“It’s Father,” shouted Tim, as he 
ran to open the door. 

But it wasn’t Father. Instead a tall 
Indian, wrapped in a snowy blanket 
and carrying a rifle, stepped inside. 

“Me White Eagle,” the Indian said 
in a deep voice. 

“Good day, White 
Mother rather faintly 
she said, “He must be hungry. He has 
seen the turkey. We'll have to eat now 
Deborah, help me get things dished 
up. Jon, seat him in Father's place.” 

In silence the little family took 
their places at the table. All eyed the 
deliciously browned turkey in front of 


Eagle,” said 
To the children 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 1—All Saints Day 

Nov. 2-8 — National Chil- 
dren's Book Week. Theme: 
Explore with Books 

Nov. 4—Election Day 

Nov. 9-15—American Edu- 
cation Week. Theme: Re- 
port Card U.S.A. 

Nov. 11—Veterans Day 

Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day 


White Eagle. It was plain to see he 
did not know what to do with his knife 


and fork, though he ran his thumb 
along the knife’s blade to test its 
sharpness. Debbie shivered and her 


blue eves were as big as saucers. 

Finally White Eagle picked up the 
fowl, bent his head, and began to tear 
off great chunks of the meat with his 
teeth. He never stopped until he had 
devoured the whole bird! Looking up 
at last, the Indian beheld the amazed 
expressions on the faces of the chil- 
dren and seemed to realize he had 
eaten the main part of their dinner. 

Solmenly, he rose and addressed gut- 
tural remarks to Mother, who only 
looked bewildered. Finally White 
Eagle got down on his hands and 
knees. He held one arm doubled up off 
the floor. 

“What is he doing, Mother?” whis- 
pered Jon. 

“I think he is trying to 
something about an animal. 
laugh, or he will be offended.” 


tell us 


Don't 


“But I never saw a three-legged 
animal,” whispered Timmy. 
With a final “ugh,” White Eagle 


rose with dignity, picked up his rifle, 
and slipped silently out the door. 

For a moment the family were 
silent, looking at one another. Then 
Debbie began to sob. “That dirty old 
Indian! He ate all our turkey.” 

“T was going to fight him, Mother, 
if he tried to scalp you,” boasted Tim. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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White Eagle’s Thanks 
(Continued from page 48) 


“Did you see him feel that knife?” 
Jon recalled in awed tones. 

“He didn’t understand and he must 
have been very hungry, but, I think 
he was sorry when he saw he had eat- 
en all our turkey,” said Mother. “But 
he is gone now, and we still have 
the vegetables, and the pie, and pud- 
ding. Let’s clean up this mess be- 
fore your father comes. Jon, you light 
the lamp. Darkness comes early this 
time of year.” 

“While we’re waiting for Father, 
will you tell us again about our rela- 
tives, the Brewsters, who came over on 
the ‘Mayflower’?” pleaded Debbie. 

“Yes indeed,” answered Mother, and 
she gathered her brood around as she 
sat in the big rocking chair. 

It seemed but a short time before 
another loud knock rattled the door 
The children looked at their mother 
in alarm. At her nod Jon went to the 
door. He opened it cautiously but 
stepped back as a bundled figure 
stumbled into the room. 

“It’s Father!’ shouted Debbie and 
Timmy at once. 

Mother cried, “William, oh, Wil- 
liam, are you all right? Here, children, 
help me take off his wraps and get 
him down in the chair by the fire.” 

Father drank some hot tea, and was 
soon able to te ll his story. “7 left Es- 
canaba on time, but the snow came on 
thick and fast. I lost my way in the 
woods, and must have wandered in 
circles, Just thinking of you here was 
all that kept me going. Finally I had 
to give up. I thought it was all over 
for me. But I hollered once more as 
loud as I could, and an Indian came 
out of nowhere. Somehow he seemed 
to know where I lived. but how he got 
me here T'll never know. He was gone 
before I could thank him. He said he 
was on foot because his pony broke a 
leg while he was out hunting.” 

“So that was the three-legged ani- 
mal!” Tim shouted. 

Father looked surprised and Mother 
smiled as she said, “We have a story 
to tell too, William—as soon as you are 
rested enough to hear it.” 

“Is he rested enough to eat?” Deb- 
bie asked so suddenly that they all 
laughed. 

“I'll try for your sake, Debbie,” 
Father said with a grin. “We'll not 
only feast tonight but tomorrow too. I 
have a treat in my pack—some fresh 
beefsteak. Of course it froze, but that 
won't spoil the taste. 

“And the best news is that I’ve got 
a fine job in town. We'll all be ther 
together this winter.” 

“Thanks to that blessed Indian.” 
whispered Mother. wiping away a tear 
with the corner of her blue-checkerec 
apron. 


Why There Is Winter 
(Continued from page 33) 


Sally nodded her pretty blond: 
head, and thanked her teacher. But 
the answer wasn’t much help to het 
She knew about the seasons, but she 
still didn’t know why there was win- 
ter. The other three seasons were such 
fun, but winter was too cold! 

She walked home with some of her 
friends. The other girls laughed and 
made snowballs as the north wind 
whistled through the bare branches of 
the trees. 

Sally met Mr. Postman. 

“Mr. Postman, can you tell me why 
there is winter?” she asked. 

“Brrrr! No, Sally, I wonder why we 
have winter too! My hands and feet 
get so cold!” he replied, shaking his 


head, 


| 


Sally thanked him politely, and 
walked on. She saw Mrs. Blake, sweep- 
ing the snow from her porch steps. 

“Why, hello, Sally,” Mrs. Blake 
said, waving her hand. 

“Mrs. Blake, do you know why there 
is winter?” Sally asked. 

The woman, who was usually cheer- 
ful, frowned and shook her head. “No, 
I can’t answer your question, Sally. I 
don’t like winter either. I wish spring 
was here right now.” 


Sally nodded. “I do too,” she said, 
and walked quickly home. 

Next Sally asked her mother why 
there was winter. 

Her mother thought; then she said, 
“Winter is the resting time for flowers, 
trees, and animals, Sally. The snow- 
flakes are like feathers. They make a 
blanket to cover and protect the things 
of nature.” 

Sally liked winter after she knew 
the reason for it. It was a resting time. 


When she finished playing with her 
toys, she looked out the window. Dad- 
dy would come home soon, and Sally 
always waved to him. Outside, gentle 
white flakes were floating to the 
ground. They made a lacy pattern as 
they fell. It was snowing again, but 
Sally didn’t mind so much. She still 
liked spring and summer and fall bet- 
ter than winter, but she would not 
complain any more, for nature needs 
a resting ume, 


* 
| mining, 
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MECHANIZATION IN 


UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 


in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 


Name. 

School. 

Street. 

City 

Position or grade 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 


State 
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Why Some Pupils 


Can't 


~ ome pupils, some whole classes, misspell 
Ss many words in their original writing. 
They misspell even words that they have had 
in spelling lessons. How can we get them to 
stop? Perhaps, if we can discover some of the 
causes of poor spelling, we can find a means 


of removing or counterbalancing them 


IS IT PURE CARELESSNESS? 


Is the poor spelling accompanied by poor 


penmanship, poo! punctuation, poor organ- 


ization? If so, it ts probably due to careless- 
without care because 


they are not writing for any real audience. 


ness. Children writ 


lenorine sp lline for a time, the teacher 
should concentrate upon stimulating pupils 
Lack of motive, lack of 


al expressior 


care 


IS IT CHILDISH EAGERNESS? 


Do the children, with intent faces, wrte 
fast? Children eager to communicate may 
sentences h 


pour out their ideas in 


marred by errors. Are our own first drafts 
flawless ? 


We. of course, proofread our writing. Pu- 


ly 
Aiways 


Spell 


pils must learn to do the same thing, and 


they are not too reluctant to do this if their 
papers are to be used. During one reading 
of each piece, they may need to attend only 
to spelling 

Lowering the pupil’s mark for each mis- 
spelling is not wise. It may reduce the num- 
ber of errors, but it discourages writing and 


curtails vocabulary growth 


IS IT LACK OF CONCERN? 


Some 
their thoughts simply fail to realize that a 


children interested in expressing 


wrong spelling makes much difference. 
The “feeling of oughtness” in spelling is 
best implanted when children first begin to 
write short accounts of their personal expe- 
riences. The teacher offers to spell any word 
needed. She writes those asked for on the 
chalkboard and if several pupils ask for the 
same word, she call class attention to it. Her 
assumption that words need to be spelled 
correctly is very effective 

Teachers in the next grades follow this up 
by spelling for children only unphonetic 
words and helping pupils learn to spell by 


sound the phonetic words they ask about. 


and What to Do about It 


to note the unpredictable letters and to con- only 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


When they have mastered the A-Z arrange- 
ment of the dictionary, they use it to check 
words guessed by sound. 

If several middle- or upper-grade pupils 
lack spelling conscience, the teacher may 
say quietly to the pupils, “That is a good 
idea, Donald, but there are a couple of mis- 
spelled words that you won't want anyone 
to see.” Perhaps later, when the pupils proof- 
read what they have written, she says quietly 
to Donald, “Better watch your spelling.” 

IS IT FORGETTING? 

We all forget to some extent, and the spell- 
ing of an unphonetic English word is an easy 
But u prls’” forgetting of 
spellings they study can be cut down if 


thing to forget 


1. the pupils study spellings with real de- 
termination to get words “for keeps” 

2. they use multiple-impressions and recall; 

3. they review with each lesson a the 
preceding one, (b) that of a month before, 
and (c) that of one yeal before: and 

4. in the upper grades, they note the un- 
phonetic letters. 

Most modern spelling texts give the pu- 
methods of 


pils directions for satisfactory 


study, and provide some (enough?) review. 
They do not, however, arouse the pupil's 
determination to achieve permanent mastery 
as an enthusiastic, sympathetic, but firm 


teacher can do. 


vaguely 


remembered, especially 


USING PHONICS IN SPELLING 


Phonics can be helpful in spelling—it used 
with l knowledge of word building, (2 
reference to a dictionary, (5) rote memoriz- 


ing of unphonetic words or parts of words 
Knowledge of word buildins 


rules for dropping final « and changing final 


includes the 
y in inflections of nouns and verbs. Ac- 
quaintance with prefixes and suffixes takes 
care of many double letters which otherwise 
might not be expected 

Children should check with a dictionary 
every word which they have spelled simply 
by sound; failing to do this results in a dis- 
astrous number of mistakes. But they cannot 
turn to the dictionary until they have a rea- 
sonably good idk aol the spe lling ol the word. 
The spelling by sound and the checking by 
the dictionary are each necessary to the other. 

T he spelling ol suc h words as ce igh and 
sew cannot be materially assisted by phonics. 
All common words of this sort should be in- 
cluded in spelling lessons and mastered by 
the methods embodied in the spelling texts. 


words, at 


In studying partially phonetic 
least some of the children will find it helpful 
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centrate upon them, allowing spelling by 
sound to help with the other letters 

Spelling by sound may proceed sound by 
sound, or by spelling the “new” word like a 
familiar word that sounds like it with the ex- 
ception of one different sound. This is easy 
when the difference between the two words 
is in the initial or final sound (or letter 

Teachers who believe in spelling by sound 

vith checking—can encourage it in several 
mays. 

When lower-grade children ask for the 
spelling of phonetic words they wish to use 
in their writing, the teacher can help them to 
work these out from the sounds, probably the 
initial sounds and known words that are oth- 
erwise similar. She may even go so far as to 
have them try to spell by sound any phonetic 
words in that lesson before studying them in 
the speller. 

In the middle grades, she may on occasion 
say to a child, “That word is spelled just as it 
sounds.’ She may encourage children who are 
writing enthusiastically to spell by sound, but 
mark for later check “new” words they have 
any reason to suspect are unphonetic; clear- 
ly, this does not apply to words studied and 


“demons.” 

Pretests in the upper grades give all pupils 
needed encouragement to spell phonetically 
if they have been previously introduced to 
phonics—or perhaps even if they have not. 

The application of phonics to spelling is 
admittedly more difficult and uncertain than 
the application to reading, but it is a skill of 
great importance to future literate adults, 
and should not be ignored in the elementary 
hool. 


USING THE PRETEST 


Shall we use the pretest? In the upper 
grades, certainly. In the lower grades, cer- 
tainly not! 

Ernest Horn has pointed out that second- 
grade children can spell a four- or five-letter 
word in so many ways that for them there 
are no trouble spots: every letter is a poten- 
tial difficulty. And so many of them would 
misspell so many of the words that a pretest 
would neither save time nor motivate study. 
Before children have begun to apply phonics 
to their spelling, only the pupils with particu- 
larly good visual (Continued on page 65) 
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YOURSELF DRAMATICS 


~” 


THE most popular Book Week 
plays, as judged by the number 
of submitted manuscripts re- 
ceived in Tue Instructor's Edi- 
torial Office. introduced charac- 
ters from favorite books in a 
variety of ways. Plays of this 
kind are good creative vehicles 
of which we heartily approve. 

If you have used this device 
several times, however, you may 
be looking for a different idea 
for a Book Week play. This one 
is easy to do and—what is more 
important—will help an audi- 
ence of middle-graders think of 
their own attitudes regarding 
books and reading. 

An opportunity to expand the 
program by means of specialty 
numbers is provided, giving 
girls and boys with particular 
talents a chance to share them 
with the audience. 


CHARACTERS 


crourp—Optional. A nar- 
rator may read the lines. 

scHoor purus Including Ann, 
Mary, Kip, Dick, Bob, Petey 
(a younger child). Eleanor. 
and Molly. 

STORYBOOK CHARACTERS—Favor- 
ites of the performing group, 
wearing appropriate costumes 
or carrying something to 
identify themselves. 

SETTING 
The stage Is decorated with 
streamers and articles suggest- 
ing a carnival atmosphere. On 
one side is a gaily decorated 
book from which the Storybook 

Characters enter. This is not ab- 

solutely essential, however. On 

the opposite side is a throne for 
the King of the Book Fair. 


CHORAL GROUP— 
Books are full of magic. 
How else can vou explain 
How one young child so very small 
Grows up to be a brain? 
They didn’t learn it all from life 
Or what the TV told them. 
The magic came in studied books, 
That turned dull thoughts all 
gold n. 
Why was this. and why was that, 
And who said what and when? 
And could you work it out just so, 
Or better now than then? 
And as they used their books, 
Minds grew and questions new 
came humming, 
And hopes grew bright to catch 
A glimpse of great days surely 
coming. 
(School Pupils enter.) 
mary—Yes, we all know there is 
magic in books. That is why we like 


to have a Book Fair once a year to 

call attention to them. Today, we 

are presenting candidates in order 
to chose the ruler of our Book Fair. 

Our first candidate is Kip. Kip, will 

you take your place on the throne 

and tell us about yourself? 

Pupils group themselves on ei- 
ther side of the throne as Kip takes 
his seat.) 

pick—We all know what beautiful 
books Kip owns and how many 
he has given to our school library. 

ANN—Kip’s books are in such 
good condition, too. My books are 
so dog-cared and worn when my 
brothers hand them on to me that 
no one would want them after I’ve 
finished. 

xip—Yes, I guess I’m what you’d 
call a_ regular bibliophile—that 
means ] love books Hi MavES his 
hand and Storybook Characters 
come from the larze stage book. 
They parade as he continues.) 

I love books—the look of them, the 
feei of them. 

The way they stand upon the shelf, 
the way they sparkle upa 
room, 

And sort of take away the gloom. 

Books surround me all the while, 

For I’m a regular bibliophile! 

I just love books! 

BoB ( enthusiastically) —He’d be a 
great king for our Book Fair. 

Perey (enters with an armful of 
comic books which he attempts to 
hand to Kip)—Don’t you want to 
give these books to the school li- 
brary, Kip? You’ve read them so 
many times you must be through 
with them. 

Kip motioning Petey to leave)— 
No, Petey. We don’t want them for 
the school library 

pick (laying a detaining hand on 
Petey’s arm, he picks up one of the 
books)—Just a minute! Well, so 
these are the books you read, Kip? 
Your good books look like new be- 
cause vou never read them. You’re 
no real book lover You’d be a 
humbug for a Book Fair king. 

Kip (rises)—I guess you're right. 
I was going to tell you anyway. You 
see, I do love to look at nice new 
books. I have a lot of them that 
people have given me and I do ad- 
mire them but I never get around 


Kathryn Sanders Rieder 


to reading them. So I thought I 
might as well give my books to the 
M hool library and let somecone else 
have a chance to read them. Some 
of them are too childish for me now. 
mMaARY—It is nice of you to want to 
donate your books, Kip. Mavbe you 
can learn to enjoy what is between 
the covers of books. Won’t you join 
our book readers’ club? 
xip—Thanks. I'll try it. 
ELEANOR—Molly is the next can- 
didate. Our Book Fair might have 
a queen instead of a king. No one 
can say that Molly doesn’t read 
MOLLY (enters, readine a large 
} icture book Read? I should say 
] do—anything from nursery rhymes 
and fairy tales to myths and adv n- 
ture; from cowboys to Indians. Just 
look at all the friends I’ve found in 
the wonderful Land of Imagina- 
tion! 

Molly sits on the throne. She 
waves her hand and other Story- 
book Characters come from the bi 
book. Here may be introduced an) 
special numbers desired, such as: 
a trhythm-band number, baton 
twirling, dancing, tumbling, doin 
magic tricks. These may be associ- 
ated with books. Molly may act a 
MC. At conclusion, she exits with 
remaining Book Characters 

ANN—That’s all very well, but 
Molly does nothing but read She 
doesn't spend time out of doors 
plaving active games. She doesn’t 
dance or make craft things 

(noddin T sex 
mean. Reading is wonderful but 


vhat you 


you can’t neglect everything else 
Mavbe we *d better look at the next 
candidate. 

sos—Jim is my candidate. Jim, 
will vou come out now? 

Jim enteriy a basket of 
books)—Hi! I haven't time to get 
up on that throne. Bob. ’'m on my 
way to the librarv to return thes 
books for Grandma Watters. Then 
I’m due to finish reading a book to 
the man down the street who will 
soon be a citizen. Mv schoolbooks 
help him a lot. I may as well tell 
you that I believe books are meant 
for practical use. I’ve been think 
ing about it a good deal since we 
got the idea of having a Book Fair 
Continued 
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C Marvin 


From Teacner to Teacner 


Because it was difficult to find a play 
that would be suitable to culminate our 
social studies unit, my fourth-graders 
decided we could write our own play 
to highlight our unit on Colonial 
America 

We had a wealth of information and 
Vicarious experience to draw from. The 
main reference was the textbook Wy 
Country's Beginnings (Webster). The 
reading texts Times and Places (Scott 
Foresman) and Singing Wheels ‘(Row 
Peterson) correlated reading with the 
social studiex. The language text Lan- 
guage for Daily L se (World Book) con- 
tains a unit on early colonial life that 
provided an amusing sketch of a school- 
room scene, 

We have access to a visual aids li- 
brary which provides filmstrips and 16 
mm. movies. Most helpful were two 
films entitled Early Settlers of Neu 
England and Colonial Children. (Both 
are distributed by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. Wilmette, IIL) 

If you are interested in learning 
about our stage setting and procedure, 
an explanation follows the play. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 


MAR. BURD 
MRS. BURD 
SALLY 
JONATHAN) —Burd children. 
ANDY ) 
MISTRESS BARKER 
BETTY 
wartHa) —Barker children. 
ToM 
SCHOOLMASTER 
ABRAHAM MILLS / Pupils. 
ABEL HAND 
SETTING 
Scene Interior of log-cabin home. 
Scene 2. Interior of pioneer me hool. 
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ARLY in the school year my pu- 
_ pils made alphabet books. On 
every page a letter of the alphabet 
was written as a capital and as a 
A picture of an 
obiect beginning with the letter 


lower -case letter 
and orig nal sentences about the 
object comple ted the page 

On a window ledge. we arranged 
a real-life alphabet exhibit consist- 


ing of the following: 


a asbence slip n nine (9 

b book ° olive oil 

¢ chalk p pencil 

d dirt quarter 

e eraser r ruler 

f flower $ scissors 

g globe ¢ tablet 

h handkerchief ui umbrella 

i ink vase 

j jump rope w writing book 
k key x xylophone 
1 lollipop y varn 

m milk bottle Z zipper 


Announcer welcomes audience, 


title of play, and explains its 


purt é 
Scene I 
Curtain open. Mother and 
Sally are on stage 


motHer-— Sally, please hurry and 
set the table. Pa and the boys will 
be mighty hungry when they get in 
from chopping wood 

satty—I’m hurrying, Mother. And 
when I’m finished, I'll help you 
with the hasty pudding. 

Father enters, puffing and blow- 
ing from cold and exertion. 

FaTHEeR—It is mighty cold out 
there! I’m so hungry I could eat a 
bear! 

motHer—Well, if you want a bear, 
you'll have to shoot it first. 

anoy (enters carrying wood, call- 
Hurry up, Jonathan! 
We'll be late for school! 

JONATHAN I'm coming 
as fast as my legs will carry me! 
Enters 

Boys stack wood by the fire- 
lace 

sauty—It’s your turn to take the 
wood to school today, too, Andy. 
Remember the last time you forgot, 
and you had to sit farthest away 
from the fire 

anoy—I remember that! I shiv- 
ered so much my teeth chattered. 


ing offstage 


Actaa 
stage 


Arranged along one classroom 
wall we had 26 large sheets—one 
for each letter. As they saw fit, the 
children wrote in manuscript on 
the correct sheet any words they 
knew beginning with that letter. 
This was our own special dictionary. 

So it was not surprising that 
when we spoke of having a pro- 
gram for the parents and friends, 
one child said, “Let’s give an al- 
phabet play.” 

The play, or creative dramatiza- 
tion, developed in such a way that 
the children used their own words 
and improvised right through the 
final performance during American 
Education Week. This is about the 
way it went. 

Mother called her daughter and 
told her it was time to get up. 
Eleanor explained that she had 
overslept because she had had a 
terrible nightmare in which the iet- 
ters of the alphabet seemed to be 
chasing her. The mother cut off her 
story by asking to see her report 
card. The other children had 
shown theirs. Eleanor reluctantls 
brought out her card which had 


many Ls (unsatisfactory, in our 


The entire family takes places 
at the table. Fath ays grace 

There is a knock at the door 

JONATHAN (goes to door Why, 
it’s Tom Barker! 

FaTHER— Welcome, Tom 


] nathan retur? 4 the table 
Tom after acknowledging Father's 
ereetinge, approaches Mother 


tom—Mistress Burd, our fire has 
died out. Ma sent me over to bor- 
row some hot embers from you 

MOTHER—We will be glad to lend 
you some. Andy, please help Tom 
get the coals from the fireplace. 

Andy and Tom go over to the 
fireplace and put embers in pan.) 

tom—Thank you for the coals, 
Mistress Burd. 

moTHEeR—You are welcome in- 
deed, and tell your mother not to 
forget the quilting bee this after- 
noon. 

sauy—I’ve got a needle of my 
own now, Tom. 

tom—That’s fine, Sally. I know 
they are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
Good-by, all. ( Exits 

FatHer (takes his rifle from the 
wall) —I don’t see my powder horn. 
I need it if I’m going to get some 
wild turkey. 

MOTHER 
mantel 


vets pow der horn from 
Here it is, right on the 
mantel where you left it last week. 
And here is your bullet pouch. 


school). Eleanor explained that she 
couldn’t spell or read very well be- 
cause she didn’t know one letter 
from another. 

Then the letters came. Each 
child had cut out of colored card- 
board a large-sized letter. In turn, 
they showed their letters and told 
about themselves. For example, the 
child holding A said, “I am A. A 
stands for airplane. A stands for 
automobile. A stands for all and for 
any. I am Nancy Faye Oldham. A 
is in all three of my names.” 

Their little talks varied from day 
to day. Every child was prepared to 
identify himself with any letter. U 
was the last letter to be presented. 
The child said: “U’ is for the Unit- 
ed States; we live in the United 
States. LU’ is for umbrella; last week 
we needed to use umbrellas three 
days. U is for unsatisfactory; 
Eleanor, don’t get me on your re- 
port card.” 

Eleanor says, “Oh, I won’t any 
more!” She calls to her mother, 
who comes back, and says, “Moth- 
er, I won't get U's anymore. I 
know the letters of the alphabet; 
I just met all of them.” 


ayitie Rhodes 


JONATHAN—I sure wish we didn’t 
have to go to that old school, so we 
could go with vou. 

anoy—We'll have lots of time to 
go hunting on Saturday. 

The boys eet their hornbook 
and New England Primer 

motHer—Hurryv. boys. You must 
start for school. You can’t walk it 
in less than a hour. Don’t forget 
your hornbook, Jonathan. Have 
you got your New England Primer, 
Andy? 

anoy—Yes, Mother. 

JONATHAN—I have my hernbook 
right here around my neck. 

motHeR—And don’t linger along 
the way now. There are wolves in 
the woods. 

JONATHAN AND ANDY—We won't. 
Good-by, Ma. Good-by, Sally. 

They exit.) 
Mother and Sally resume their 
household tasks 

satty—I°ll churn the butter while 
you clear the table. (Gets churn.) 

MOTHER—That’s a good child, 
Sally. (Clears the table.) 

satty (dreamily)—I wish I could 
go to school with my brothers. 

moTHeR—Now, Sally, girls don’t 
need book learning. All they need 
to learn is how to cook and sew. 

sauy—I think I could learn to 
spell, and read, and figure just as 
well as Jonathan and Andy. And 
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HERE is another of those convenient 
frameworks upon which children can be 
reasonably creative. If you doubt that 
your results can be so described, you 
can at least feel that the children have 
been encouraged to do some thinking 
and have had the experience of ex- 
pressing ideas in their own words. It is 
appropriate for an assembly program 
during American Education Week or 
for an Open House program in the 
evening. If you don't need it then, you 
may find a use for it some other time 
during the year—even for Closing Day. 
The author wrote it to culminate a unit 
on Community Helpers. 


CHARACTERS 


pon} ‘ MRS. BLACK 
Twins. 
DONNA) MR. BLACK 
cLowN—A dream personality. 
workers—Characters in a dream. Any 
number representing those engaged 
in various types of occupations as se- 
lected by the group giving the play. 


Mother. 
Father. 


SETTING 


The twins’ sleeping room. Beds are 
the only essential pieces of furniture. 
An unusual staging device was used 
when this play was originally presented. 
lor the twins’ beds in Scene 1, regular 
irmy cots were used. There was an 
edult-sized table, on which rested a 
large alarm clock, and two adult-sized 
chairs. In Seene 2, the furniture was 
changed to kindergarten nap cots and 
chairs, with a low table and a smaller 
alarm clock. This change provided the 


optical illusion that the characters in 


Scene 2 were grownups. 


when the s hoolmaster comes .to 
board with us. I’m going to ask him 
if he will teach me in the evenings. 

moTHeR— Now, Sally. Don't get 
your hopes built up. Maybe Mr. 
Gates wouldn't want to spend time 
teaching a girl. (There is a knock 
at the door.) That must be Mistress 
Barker. {Goes to the door. 

mistress sarkeR—Good morning, 
Mistress Burd. 

Betty and Martha are behind 
their mother. 

motHeR—Good morning. Mistress 
Barker. Come right in. Betty and 
Martha, you can keep Sally com- 
pany while she churns the butter. 

(Betty and Martha run over to 
Sally as the two women unfold the 
quilt they are going to work on 

martHa—I’ve brought my sampler 
to work on. 

setty—Perhaps after you are all 
through churning, we can play 
“cat’s cradle.” 

satty—Oh, good! It shouldn’t be 
too much longer before the butter 
comes, 


Seene 2 


ANNOUNCER—Now let’s leave the 
Burd home, and drop in at the 
school for a short visit. It is just 
about time for the school day to be- 
gin. The schoolmaster is alone in 
the room, (Continued on page 60) 


Scene I 


(As the curtain opens, the alarm 
clock is ringing, warning the Twins 
that it is time to get up. 

MRS. BLACK (off stage )—Donna, 
Don, did you hear your alarm clock 
ring? Are you out of bed? 

DONNA (sits up and yawns)—All 
right, Mom, just a minute more. 
Snuggles down in bed again.) 

DON (sits up, yawns, and stretch- 
es) —Oh, dear, another school day. 
I'll just take a little cat nap. (Also 
smucale s down in be d.) 

MRS. BLACK (enters)—Don and 
Donna Black! It is after seven. If 
you don’t get up right away you 
will miss the school bus. 

DON (sits up and rubs his eyes)— 
Why do we have to go to school? 
Work, work, work! 

ponna—I don’t see why we have 
to go to school either. I’d rather 
stay home and play. 

MRS. BLACK sitting on side of 
Donna’s bed 
why vou have to go to school. You 
don’t want to grow up and not be 
able to read and write, do you? 


Twins. vou knox 


pon—Oh, I won’t need to read 
and write. I’m going to be a cow- 
boy (pretends to twirl a rope over 
his head) or a clown (does a somere 
sault). 

ponna—And I am going to be a 
ballerina (twirls about) or a moth- 
er like you (looks fondly at her 
mother). 1 won’t need reading and 
writing for either of those, will I? 

mrs. stack—Don’t be silly, chil- 
dren. Everyone needs to know how 
to read and write. (Gets up.) Right 
now you had better hurry and get 
dressed. I will be busy getting your 
breakfast and I won’t be able to 
come up here again. ( Exits.) 

DON—Al! right, Mother, in a min- 
ute. (Snugeles down in bed.) 

DONNA—Yes, just a minute more 
and then we will hurry. (Also snug- 
eles down.) 

MR. BLACK (enters)—I heard your 
alarm clock ring and I also heard 
your mother call you. Get up this 
minute. (Twins jump out of bed.) 
Tonight you will both go to bed at 
seven o’clock instead of eight. 

DONNA—QOh, dear! Then I can’t 
see my favorite program. 


pon—Dad, honest, we don’t sce 
why we have to go to school. 

pao—So that’s it! Well, give your 
school another day, will you? We 
can talk about it tonight. Just as 
soon as I get home both of you 
come to the front porch and we will 
sit down and talk it over. I must 
hurry now and you had better hur- 
ry too or you will miss the bus 
(Starts to exit and then turns 
back.) Try to have a fine day. 

ponna— Yes, Dad. 

pon—You, too. 

(Both exit.) 


Scene 2 


(Each Twin is seated on a bed 
looking downhearted at having to 
go to bed so early. Both wear robes 
and slippers. Mr. Black enters.) 

mR. BLACK—I am vlad to see that 
you are both ready for bed. Be sure 
and get up when the alarm clock 
rings in the morning. You will 
probably feel like it after having an 
extra hour’s sleep. Do you remem- 
ber our little talk when I got home 
from work? 

ponNA—Yes, Dad, you said that 
we would need reading, writing, 
and arithmetic no matter what we 
do when we grow up 

Don—I can see why vou need 
those things, Dad, because you work 
in an office, but 

Mrs. Black enters and straicht- 
ens the room 

mr. Bstack—We discussed all of 
that before. Let’s stop stalling and 
have the prayer song. (Twins knee 
by their beds. Mr. and Mrs. Black 
bow their heads. All sine “Fathe: 
We Thank Thee.’ 

mrs. Brack (tucks Donna in her 
bed)—Good night, sweet dreams. 

mr. BLack (tucks Don in bed 
Think about having a good day to- 
morrow. (Exits with Mrs. Black 

DONNA—DJad said that we would 
need reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic no matter what we want to be 
when we grow up. If I am a baller- 
ina, why would I need those things? 

pon—I don’t know. Why would | 
need them if I am going to be a 
cowboy? 

DONNA (raises up on one elbow) 
Maybe I'l] be a nurse. I won’t need 
those things just to take care of sick 
people. Continued on page 59 
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A Thanksgiving Day Play 


IF THE Pilgrims who lived in 1621 
could visit the United States as it is 
today, what do you suppose would in- 
terest them’ What would seem very 
familiar’? What would be entirely dif- 
ferent? What would make them sad? 
What would make them glad?” Ques- 
tions like these may start your children 
speculating and will pave the way for 
the play which attempts to answer them. 


CHARACTERS 


A boy. conmnstack—A girl. 
JOHN WINTHROP JOHN ELIOT 
WILLIAM BRADFORD MILES STANDISH 
chief. 
mother. 

Pilgrim father. 

nucnu—Pilgrim bey. 

Pilgrim girl. 


oOsTU MES 


Costumes shown in many pictures of 
the Plymouth Pilgrims may be copied 
ior this play, but a simpler plan is to 
have Hepzibah and Ruth wear white 
mob caps and white shawl collars with 
improvised long dark or gray dresses. 
and to have the men wear broad, stiff 
white collars and broad-brimmed black 
hats made of cardboard. Massasoit wears 
Indian garb. John Eliot carries a Bible 
Miles Standish has a sword, 


SETTING 


The stage is carpeted with sheets of 
brown paper or pieces of burlap, which 
are laid roughly on the floor to repre- 
sent the stubble of the field. One of 
these pieces of material covers all but 
the head ef the boy who speaks for 
Pumpkin. He lies flat on the ground be- 
hind a pumpkin large enough to com- 
pletely conceal his tace. A short dis- 
tance from him stands a tall, slim girl 
wearing a narrow dun-colored garment 
which conceals her arms and reaches 
to the ground. Pieces of the same ma- 
teria! as her dress cut in the shape of 
corn leaves, or real corn leaves, are at- 
tached loosely to the dress. Off stage 
is an electric fan with motion strong 
enough to cause the corn leaves to wave 
when its current of air strikes them. 


Pumpkin and Cornstalk are 
talking to each other.) 

pumPKin ( crumpily)—Well, here it 
is the day before Thanksgiving and 
I am still in the cornfield. I haven’t 
been taken into the house for any- 
thing—let alone to be made into a 
pie 

cornstauk (cross and complain- 
ing I feel bad, too. I thought I 
would be taken into a house or a 
church to help in decorating for 


Thanksgiving. But here I am in the 
cornfield too—just where I have 
been ever since I came up. 

pumPKiIn (indignantly) —I call it a 
perfect shame that we two are the 
only He breaks off suddenly and 
speaks softly and mysteriously, as 
the leaves of Cornstalk begin to 
move There is the Wind 

There is silence as the motion 
of the le Increases 7 he Mave 
stronely for a second or two, then 
droop and are still again 

PUMPKIN curious)—What did the 
Wind say to you. Cornstalk? 

CORNSTALK (very much excited)— 
He told me something wonderfull. 

pumPKIN—What was it? 

cornstauk—The Wind said he 
had been on a long journey, back to 
the vear 1621, and—what do you 
think? He said the Pilgrims were 
talking about the First Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration at Plymouth. 

pumPxin— They were celebrating a 
good harvest, I know. 

coranstauk— Yes, that’s right. And 
now, the Wind said. the Pilgrims 
are coming here to see some of the 
changes that have taken place in 
our country since the first Thanks- 
giving Day 

PUMPKIN | amazed and deli chted ) — 
That is news, Cornstalk! Think of 
all that is new for them to see! I 
wonder where thev will go 

coranstauk—The Wind said they 
were going to Boston and New 
York and Pittsburgh; and then- 
listen to this Pumpkin— 

pumPKIN—I’rm listening. 

coranstauk— They are coming to 
our field! 

pumPKIN (can hardly believe it)— 
The Pilgrims are coming to our 
field? Right here where we are? 

cornstauk—That is what the 
Wind told me. He thought you and 
I would like to know. (She stops 
speaking suddenly.) Ssh, Pumpkin, 
there they are now! 

(Voices are heard offstage. John 
Winthrop, William Bradford, John 
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Eliot, Miles Standish, Massasoit, 
David, Hepzibah, Hugh, and Ruth 
come in.) 

wintHroe—Well, upon my soul, 
here is the very same cornfield! 

| joyful/y)—It looks just 
as I remember it 

wintHroe—I am much delighted 
to know that our countrymen still 
grow maize which the Indians 
taught us to cultivate. (He walks 
over to Cornstalk.) And of a good 
height, too. I am glad one stalk was 
left from the harvest. Now we can 
see how tall the corn grows in these 
years. 

BrapForD points to Pumpkin) 
am glad a pumpkin was left for us 
to see, also. 

HePzisaH (sterniy)—Such a fine 
pumpkin should not have been left 
in the field to be destroved by frost. 

euiot (looks up and around 
The blue sky looks the same as it 
did on that first Thanksgiving Day. 

massasoit—The sight of this field 
warms my heart like the glow of 
autumn sunlight 

euiot (to Massasoit )—Massasoit, 
do you remember how your people 
taught us settlers to put dead fish 
in corn hills to fertilize the soil? 

massasoit ( nods and smiles)—Yes, 
I remember. 

sraproro—We learned so many 
things from your people. 

massasoir—And we from you. in 
spite of all the struggles between 
us. (He turns to Eliot.) You, John 
Eliot, translated the Bible into our 
language. 

eviot—I never was happier than 
when I was doing that. 

pavio—Those days at Plymouth 
were the happiest I had ever 
known. There were hardships, to 
be sure, and discouragements and 
dangers—but we were free. 

Etiot—Yes—free to worship God 
as he revealed himself to us. 

praproro—And free to build the 
future of our dreams. 

wintHrop (thoughtfully) —Think 
of that future as it has been realized 
today. 

HePzisaH—It is hard for me to be- 
lieve that all the wonderful things 
we have seen and heard today are 
real. 

winTHRoP (sternly)—Yet there is 
one great possession of the land 
which has been lost. 

eELiot—What is that? 

wintHrop—The mighty forests 
that we found here when we came. 

HePziBaAH—Our people cut some of 
those trees and built homes. 

sraprorD—And many cf the tall 
tree trunks were made into masts 
for ships which carried thousands 


of our countrymen from England to 
inhabit this land. 

wintHrop (indignantly)—All you 
say is true, but none of the great 
forests of our days were wantonly 
burned to the ground as a result of 
fires kindled from sparks carelessly 
dropped in the underbrush! 

sraorord—But understand ther: 
are many who realize the evil of 
such carelessness and are working 
to conserve this nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

pavio—“This nation”—what a 
wonder it is! Just think, it all be- 
gan with our little band of men. 
women, and children who settled 
here, three hundred and thirty- 
seven vears ago! 

massasoit— That small group of 
people was like an acorn. It has 
grown to be a spreading oak. 

eLiot— Massasoit, you find it easy 
to see that human events are like 
happenings in the world of nature 
We have seen some of the miracu- 
lous inventions today. To what in 
the world of nature would you liken 
them? 

massasoit—The ships which sail 
through the air, for instance? 

euior—Yes, that will be a good 
example. 

massasoit—Thev, of course, are 
like birds. Human beings have al- 
wavs admired birds and have had 
a desire to fly. At last air travel has 
come truce. 

wintHroe (fo Miles Standish) 
Captain Standish, what impresses 
you particularly? 

STANDISH—I am a military man, as 
you know, John. Naturally, modern 
weapons and methods of warfare 
interest me. 

HuGH—What are the new meth- 
ods, Captain Standish? 

STANDISH ( draws his sword and ex- 
amines it)—Men do not fight with 
swords todav. They have invented 
great explosives called bombs which 
are capable of destroying whole 
cities. 

HUGH—Do people have to use 
these bombs? 

(Miles Standish shakes his head. 

sraDFoRD—Hugh, the answer to 
that question is that a marvelous 
secret of power lies in those bombs 
of which the Captain speaks. If 
men and women can learn to un- 
derstand each other and live peace- 
ably together, there need be no 
bombs made. Then that power may 
be put to uses which will make this 
land more wonderful than it is to- 
day. 

rutH (before anyone can speak) — 
Mother, there is something I want 
to ask. (Continued on page 635) 
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the Calendar 


While the other children started their arithmetic, Miss 
Kinney introduced Tom Finlay to Dina Hoover who took 
their guest to the library corner to begin her explanation. 

“You see, Mr. Finlay, back in Bible times most of Egypt 
was a desert country, just as it is today. Do you remember how 
they counted on the water from the Nile River each spring?” 


she asked. 


“Yes, I remember that,” said Tom. 


“Well, some of the smarter farmers realized that they 
needed a way to know just when the waters of the Nile would 
be high enough so they could start irrigating. This was much 
better than to just let it overflow the land. By watching the 
height of the water and irrigating before it flooded, they could 
take the water inland as far as twenty or thirty miles. 

“The men who watched the stars in Egypt discovered that 
a bright star they called Sirius always appeared just before 
it was time for the river to flood. At that time they didn’t 
know that stars were great balls of fire like our sun. But 
because this marked the beginning of the spring, they called 
the time that the star Sirius appeared New Year. To know 
when Sirius would appear, they counted the number of times 
that they saw the full moon from one Sirius to the next. 
They learned that the full moon appeared twelve times, or 
that it took 365 days from the rise of Sirius one year to its 


rise the next year. That was how the Egyptians started the 


calendar.” 


“I didn’t know that the Egyptians had astronomers who sat and watched the 


stars,” said Tom. 


“The first astronomers were priests, Mr. Finlay, 


explained Dina. “It was 


very important to the priests that the people were able to irrigate the land, 
plant it, and have plenty of food. One of the ways they could help the people 
was to watch the stars. Then they wrote what they learned on scrolls and* passed 
them on to other priests. In fact, these astronomers had made charts of the stars 
long before they knew that the earth was a planet that moved around the sun,” 


she finished seriously. 


“And did you learn all this from reading the article on Astronomy in Britan- 


nica Junior?” Tom asked her. 


“Much of it, yes, but we did more than that,” Dina replied. “We always look 
in the Ready Reference Index when we need more information. In Volume 4, 
we found out about the beginning of the calendar. But then, since all of this 
happened in Egypt, we had to use the E volume to find out about ancient 
Egypt. We're using other books and references too.” 

“Do you mean you haven't finished yet?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, no,” said Dina. “We've just begun to look up the prominent early as- 
tronomers. That'll take quite a while and after that—well, Miss Kinney will 
find something. Don’t you think it’s fascinating, Mr. Finlay?” 

“Yes, Dina, and I think it always will be,” Tom replied. 


understanding the 


While the children continued their arith- 
metic, Tom Finlay and Miss Kinney resumed 
their conversation. She explained further 
about the background she was trying to de- 
velop with the children. 

“It’s easy to say to fourth-graders that the 
earth is a ball, that the sun is a much larger 
ball made of fire, that the earth rotates 
around it, and that the tiny specks of light 
they see in the sky at night are huge 
planets millions of miles away. But how 
much meaning do such facts have unless 
you can help children develop an under- 
standing of what they mean?” she asked, 

“I see your point,” Tom replied, 


“Furthermore,” she continued, “how can 
children really understand the concept of 
sending a satellite to outer space or a rocket 
to the moon if they don’t know what or 
where outer space really is?” 

She explained that this was the reason 
for the activity Tom had seen when he had 
first entered the room. With the help of 
Britannica Junior, the children were tracing 
how our present understanding of the uni- 
verse gradually evolved. Théy had gone back 
to the sixth century before Christ to study 
what the Babylonians had learned about 
astronomy. They had discussed the work of 
Pythagoras, Aristarchus, and Ptolemy, 
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Ahead of them was a study of Copernicus 
and then detailed reports on Galileo, Kepler, 
Tycho, and Newton. By the end of the week 
Miss Kinney thought the children would be 
up to the work of Sir William Herschel and 
his discovery of Uranus. 

“Here is an important fact that Britannica 
Junior brings out,” she said. “Scientific dis- 
coveries are really the combination of ideas 
and mechanical inventions. Usually the me- 
chanical invention is born out of a need to 
explore or prove the idea, but every so often 
the idea evolves from something that is the 
result of the mechanical invention.” 

“And your fourth-graders can grasp this?” 
Tom asked, somewhat amazed. 

“I think so,” she replied. “For example, 
the children have already learned how the 
telescope was gradually developed. Later, 
they will learn that about the turn of the 
century, photography began to play a part 
in astronomical observations.” 

“How long do you think all this will 
take?” asked Tom. 

“Probably another two weeks,” replied 
Miss Kinney. “I intend to go just as slowly 
as necessary. I have already assigned nine 
different reports from other references in 
BJ. Then we are going to visit a telescope 
at the university. I want the children to see 
that astronomy has many practical purposes. 
Britannica Junior has helped them to realize 
that for centuries astronomy has been used 
for both sea and air navigation, as well as 
determining the correct time. It has also 


led to additional studies of the outer atmos- 
phere.” 

“What will your children specifically 
know about the universe when they are 
through with the unit?” 

“Read the astronomy article in Britannica 
Junior and you will have the answer,” said 
Miss Kinney with a smile. “Here, ll show 
you the list of points I jotted down which I 
think the children should understand. Of 
course, they'll put this in their own words 
when it comes to summing up what they 
have learned.” 

1. That the earth is one of several thou- 
sand bodies in our solar system. 

2. That the sun fills a million times more 
space than the earth. 

3. That a solar system is a group of plan- 
ets and their moons rotating around a star 
such as our sun. 

4. That the sun is the center of our solar 
system and that there are eight planets ro- 
tating around it. 

5. That a group of solar systems makes 
up a galaxy. 

6. That our solar system is part of a larger 
galaxy called the Milky Way. 

7. That beyond the Milky Way are mil- 
lions of other galaxies. 

“In addition to this, Tom, they will have 
acquired a valuable working vocabulary,” 
she said. “Right now they are learning the 
meanings of such words as comet, meteor, 
nebula, asteroid, planet, constellation, and 
astronomy.” 
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Tom Finlay was surprised to learn that 
Miss Kinney’s class had made a special 
study of the sun. “I thought it was so im- 
portant that I placed the BJ article in the 
opaque projector,” she explained. “We read 
the first four paragraphs aloud.” 

“But how detaile d a study could you make 
with fourth-graders? * Tom said. 

“Don't underestimate them,” she said in 
reply. “We tried to give each figure a mean- 
ing. One boy had read that many DC-3’s 
have flown more than a million miles. In 
Britannica Junior the class learned that the 
sun is 93,000,000 miles, or 93 times that dis- 
tance, from the earth. The next sentence 
told them that the sun's diameter is 864,000 
miles, so we figured out what the circum- 
ference would be.” 

At first Miss Kinney’s class had difficulty 
understanding the meaning of increased 
gravity, but they went back to their chart 
which had shown that the force of gravity 
differs for each of the planets. They found, 
of course, that the gravity of the sun exceeds 
that of any of the planets and that a boy 
weighing a hundred pounds on the earth 
would weigh 2,800 pounds on the sun. 

The most interesting part of their study 
seemed to be what they read about the 
make-up of the sun. They found that it has 
four layers. The outermost one is the corona, 
which is seen with the naked eye only at 
the time of a total eclipse. The next layer, 
the chromosphere, is about 9,000 miles in 
thickness and is made up mostly of hydro- 
gen and helium gases. Next to the chromo- 
sphere is the reversing layer, made of gaseous 
vapors which extend several hundred miles 
from the center. “And everyone in the 
class,” Miss Kinney commented, “was sur- 
prised to learn that the innermost layer, the 
photosphere, is what a person sees when he 
looks toward the sun.” 

“That is quite a study,” Tom admitted. 

“Oh, the children also wanted to know 
why the sun didn’t cool off after millions of 
years. I have to give Britannica Junior cred- 
it for making a simple explanation of the 
constant change of hydrogen into helium. 
We likened it to a chain reaction of one 
hydrogen bomb after another continuously 
going off. You know, Tom, by using BJ, we 

can get down to basic ideas in a hurry.” 
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Why Do We Have to 
Go to School? 


(Continued from page 53) 


DON (also raises up on one elbow) — 
Maybe I'll be a clown, or a doctor, or 
a policeman, or a butcher (voice be- 
gins to fade away as he gets sleepy), or 
a fireman, or a-- (Head lowers to the 
pillow.) 

DONNA—Maybe I'll be a mother, or 
a music teacher, or a waitress, or a— 
(Voice fades away as she gets sleepy. 
Head lowers to the pillow:) 

(Clown pokes his head around, 
winks, and then runs in and does a 
somersault. He jumps to his feet and 
spreads his arms and feet out wide 
and shakes his head. Then he runs 
over and looks at Donna and then at 
Don.) 

ctown—Ha, ha! These are the two 
children who don’t like to go to school. 
They think that they don’t need to 
know how to read and write and do 
arithmetic when they grow up. I'll 
show them. Don said that he might be 
a cowboy. Come on out here, Cowboys, 
and tell Don why you need to read and 
write in your job. 

Cowboys enter, singing. They group 
around Don’s bed. 

tex—So you want to be a cowboy, 
Don! Let me tell you, partner, you had 
better learn to read and write. How 
are you going to measure the fences 


What Is His Name? 


Daring as David, Shepherd King of 
old, 
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bold; 
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If dangé& neared, he knew each In- 
dian cry. 

Explorer, trapper, hunter to the end, 

Loyal American and loyal friend. 

Backweodsman born, he learned while 
still a boy 

Only a silent footstep to employ 

Out in the wilderness, which he 
stalked with joy. 

Now, youth may read his truly 
honored name 

Etched with the patriot host in halls 
of fame. Florence Eakman 
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when they have to be repaired and how 
are you going to order the things to 
fix them with? 

joe—How are you going to count the 
heads of cattle and find out how much 
to charge for them when they are ready 
to be sold at the stockyard? 

roy—How are you going to write to 
all of those pretty girls that you meet 
in town on your day off? 

GENE—And let me tell you this, part- 
ner, you'll get mighty lonesome out 
there on the range if you can’t read a 
good book when your day’s work is 
done. 

wes—How about a song? 

(They sing a@ song—optional—and 
exit.) 

CLOWN (turns somersault or does a 
headstand )—Donna said that she might 
want to be a nurse. Will you please 
come out here, Nurses, and tell Donna 
why it is necessary for nurses to read 
and write? 

(Nurses enter.) 

HEAD NuRSE—Donna, if you want to 
be a nurse you had better learn to read 
and write. You must write down the 
doctor’s orders as well as the symptoms 
that each patient has. Besides this you 


must study for several years before you 
can become a nurse. You also need to 
know arithmetic in order to measure 
the right amount of medicine and to 
take temperatures. 

(From this point, Clown introduces 
one group of workers after another. One 
or more spokesmen point out to either 
Don or Donna that the occupation rep- 
resented requires a background of 
things learned in school. The children 
who developed this play selected, in 


addition to the Cowboys and Nurses, 
firemen, teachers, mailmen, representa- 
tives of the armed services, homemak- 
ers, policemen, merchants, waitresses, 
and of course, ballerinas. ) 
ctown—Well, Twins, I think you 
understand that you have to learn to 
read, write, and do arithmetic no mat- 
ter what you do when you grow up. 
Why, even being a clown takes knowl- 
edge! How could I study my script or 
look up new jokes and tricks if I 


couldn't read? Yes, all the workers you 
just met need to read and write and do 
arithmetic. (He names the workers and 
each group—or one from each group if 
space is limited—returns to the stage.) 
pon—Well, you've convinced me! 
DONNA—Me, too! I won't scold about 
having to go to school any more. 
ctown—Watch out! That alarm 
clock’s going to ring! 
(All scurry off stage as Twins turn 
over and snuggle under the covers.) 
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cally winds it neatly. 


© Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING Pointer 
It’s more thon a pointer. Emphosizes by enlarging 
the area you want even larger thon the pro- 
image. Fixes attention on details under 


discussion. 


F/2.8, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 


11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


INC. 


Other VIEWLEX Projectors from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from $39.25 to $238.50 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. 
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“We raised *500 
in 6 days this 
dandy candy way’ 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


Mail us the coupon below—filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 
sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason 
$9.00 (66°4% profit 
on cost). There's no 
risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupen to- 
day for information 
about MASON’S 
PROTECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. TI-11) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan, 


GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 
PHONE 


STATE 
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Home and School 


in Colonial Days 


Continued from page 53) 


and we can't help but notice that the 
classroom and the furnishings are a 
great deal different from the modern 
conveniences we are acc ustomed to. 
The Schoolmaster leaves his desk 
and goes to the door to ring the school 
bell. Jonathan and Andy enter first, 
carrying wood, and the others follow.) 
morning to 
you, Master Jonathan and Master 
Andrew. I see you remembered to 
bring the wood this time. You may 
build up a fire 
ANDY (puts the 
the fireplace 
Gates 
Jonathan does likewise.) 
Andy and Jonathan go 
seats. 
SCHOOLMASTER 
tering pon my 
died out 


u ood be side and in 
Good morning, Mr. 


to their 


coughing and sput- 
soul! I think your 


fire has Master Andrew, 


A Toast 


Mary S. Helms 


Here's to one who's really great— 

A weaver in the cloth of fate, 

Master of vouth’s destiny, 

Mentor of its energy, 

Director of inventive dreams, 

Monitor of neophyte schemes, 
Mother, leader, friend, and preacher— 
Here's to you, a dedicated teacher. 


please take the bellows and blow the 
hot embers until they burst into flame. 

anor—Yes. sir. (Takes the bellows 
and pretends to fan the fire 

Thats h_ better. 
Now. we shall begin by taking the at- 
tendance for today. Master Jonathan 
Burd 


JONATHAN— Present, sir. 
Schoolmaster calls roll of all boys. 


Each responds, “Present, str. 
scHootmaster—Well, I see that ev- 
ervone is here today. Shall we proceed 
lessons? Andrew, Tom, and 
please turn to page five in your 
New England Primers, and read to 
page seven. Jonathan and Abraham, 
did you remember to bring your horn- 


books with you? 


with our 


Abel, 


asraHam—Oh, I’m terrible awful 
sorry. Mr. Gates. I was in such a hurry 
that I forgot mine 

scHootmaster—Abraham. That’s the 
third time vou have forgotten your 


hornbook this week. So you know what 
is going to happen to you this time. 

ABRAHAM (very meckly)—Yes, sir. 

Sci master hands Abraham the 
dunce cap. He puts it on and sits ona 
stool in the rner 

SCHOOLMASTER— Jonathan, will you 
read your A B C’s from your horn- 
book? 

JgonatHan—A, B,C.... 

Tom whispers to Andy.) 

scHootmaster— Master Tom! Sup- 
pose you wear the whispering stick for 
the next hour. 

tom—But, sir, I only asked him 
what page 

SCHOOLMASTER—That proves 
didn’t listen when the page was given 
in the first place. The whispering stick, 
Master Tom. (Tom puts the stick in 
his mouth.) Jonathan, you may copy 
your A B C’s from the hornbook on 
your slate. 

JONATHAN~ Yes, sir. 

scHootmaster—Now, Master An- 
drew, read from page five in your New 
England Primer. 

anpy—“Zaccheus, he did,” uh-- 

scHootmaster—Abel, do you know 
the word? 


you 


aser.—Yes, sir. It’s climb, sir. 

anoy—"Zaccheus, he did climb a 
tree, His Lord to see.” 

scHootmaster—! think you need to 
apply yourself to your lessons, Master 
Andrew. All right, children, you may 
be excused to go out to the well for a 
drink. Don’t lose the bucket in the 
well, though. 

All boys exit except Abraham and 
Tom, who look forlornly at the School- 
master. 

Schoolmaster gazes at them sternly 
for an uncomfortable minute or two, 
then breaks down with a kindly tone.) 

scHooimaster—Very well, you two 
may leave also. 

Abraham and Tom very eagerly 
put aside their cap and stick, and go 
out to join the others. 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

To facilitate the writing of any 
play and to hold the attention of the 
class while the ideas are “hot,” I arm 
myself with pencil and paper. As the 
children decide on lines, I write them 
down. Choice of words and phras- 
ing many times leads to open discus- 
sion and a democratic vote to select 
the best choice. The following progres- 
sion was followed in developing our 
colonial life play. 

First of all, a play must have a plot. 
Since we had seen two movies about 
the New England Colonies, that locali- 
tv seemed to be the logi« al setting for 
our play. We decided that Scene | 
would be about everyday life in a log 
cabin of early New England, and that 
for Scene 2, the action would change 
to a schoolroom of early New England 

Next we selected the characters for 
our play. The people we had met in 
our Times and Places reader were very 
real to us. We felt that the action 
should revolve around one central 
family. The class voted in favor of the 
Burd family. The names of the neigh- 
bors and children who dropped in to 


A Teacher's Code 
Ruth April 


I shall teach, not preach; 
Suggest, not demand; 
Praise, not condemn; 
Laugh with, not at; 

Love, not hate; 

Appreciate, not discriminate; 
Be calm, not distraught; 
Remain poised, not unsure; 
Be pleasant, not dull 
Colorful, not drab; 

Help, not hinder; 

Applaud, not belittle; 
Encourage, not discourage; 
Gain insight, not overlook; 
Inspire, not stifle; 

See promise, not failure. 


visit were also selected from Times 
and Places. A precious old schoolmas- 
ter was borrowed from the language 
text, Language for Daily Use. At last 
our cast was complete. 

We developed incidents and situa- 
tions for our characters as we went 
along. When ideas came to a stale- 
mate I read to the class what they had 
written thus far. This helped stimulate 
new ideas. I didn’t entirely refrain 
from making suggestions that I thought 
might keep the children thinking. 

When the play was completed, I 
read it orally once more while the chil- 
dren listened with critical ears, ready 
to pounce on the bad spots. Improve- 
ments were suggested and voted upon. 


(Continued on page 62) 


CONTINENTAL 


~Pre-printed 


CARBON 
MASTERS 


117 TITLES 


for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
available in all subjects in Grades 1 to 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — 


be sure to state grade desired. 
@ READING READINESS @ GRADE 4 
@ KINDERGARTEN @ GRADE S 
@ GRADE! @ GRADE 6 
@ GRADE 2 @ JUNIOR HIGH 
@ GRADE 3 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS. Inc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


Music arranged in desired length for grade 
level wit a definite easy-to-follow beat 
Instruction for da printed on record 


lewve 10” 78 nm records on break 

resistant plasti Regular price $1.59 each 

NOVEMBER SPECIAL—-4 for $5.00 

2706 (Swing Me 'Round—German Ciap 
Dance—Take Your Partner Wailk- 
ing—Vankee Doodle) 

2709 (indian War Dance—Paw Paw 
Patch—Wansel and Gretel) 

2727 ‘Jolly Is The Miller 
—Carouset— The 


=750 (Seven Steps— 


—Children's Polka 

Klappdans) 
Order Now' Send cast 
check or MO 


Russell Records, Inc. 
2480 Thompson Bivd. 
Ventura. Calif 
(Special void after Nov 
1@58 


30 


FABULOUS, NEW * 


5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


$ ade 25¢ 

Made of ostage 

Live Latex for and 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each 


Balloons this 


Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in @ variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE. 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. 8-23, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y 


FREE Complete instructions 


New Audio-Visual Booklet 


Presents useful ideas 
on all phases of 
audio-visual 
education. Covers 
film lessons, 
student projec- 
tionist training, 
film sources, 
etc. Written 

by a leading 
authority on 


A Treasure Chest 
Audio-Visual Jdeas 
for 


Animatograph 
Corporation: MAIL COUPON TODAY, 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of “A Treas- 
ure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas.” 
Name 

Position 


IN-2 
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FREE 
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A Complete Library of Resource 
Material for Social Studies and Science 


United Nations 


THE (INSTRUCTOR SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED UNITS © We 


Each unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes a portfolio of pictures and an eight- 
page end a0 The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more pictures related to 
the subject. Printed on one side of a large sheet of enameled paper (39” x 12%”), the 
pictures may be used as a bulletin-board display, an eye-catching library table feature, or 
they can be used in opaque projectors. 


The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR page) presents many ways for teaching the unit 
and an overview for each of the primary, middle, and upper grades. Included in this over- 
view are general objectives, possible approaches, social understandings to be developed, 
desired attitudes, abilities to be stressed, topics and problems for supplementary lessons. 
The text gives actual study materials aimed at meeting the general objectives of the unit. 
Informational stories, suggestions for research and discussion, and culminating activities 
based on the unit experience provide ample creative opportunity for pupils. A timesav- 
ing bibliography provides extensive references to coal available materials. 


@ Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

@ Material organized for each grade level. 

@ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

@ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit 
@ Each unit complete—86 units available. 


New Unit Library features 
4 Related-Subject Sets 


Two of the four related-subject sets are designed for Elementary Science. One set fea- 
tures the Natural Sciences; the other the Physical Sciences. The Social Studies sets — Liv- 
ing Together and World Peoples — center on many of the important problem areas which 
confront pupils. Each set is packaged in a sturdy portfolio. Made extra large, each port- 
folio will accommodate the collection of maps, news items, pictures, and lesson plans which 
accumulate as the units are used. 


Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases ..$30.00 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case _. ..$7.50 
Individual Units, each 50c 


On Orders for 1 Unit Only, Cash Must Accompany Order 
Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


and Handling Charges 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


86 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 


Coming in January—a new unit on our 49th state, Alaska 


Here is the complete Library of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related-subject 
materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of your choice, or 


individually. When ordering individually, please order by number. 


NATURAL 
SCIENCE 


Air (85) 

Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 

Birds (32) 

Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 
Earth's Surface (51) 
Fishing (13) 

Grains (56) 

Insects (44) 

Light (42) 

Milk (48) 

National Parks (47) 
National Resources (16) 
Petroleum (86) 

Pets and Their Care (70) 
Plant Life (39) 

Rocks ang Minerals (5) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Trees ( 

Water (82) 

Weather (19) 

Wild Flowers (36) 


PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


Air Conditioning (38) 
American Inventors (75 
American Railroads (71) 
Atomic Energy (49) 
Clothing (26) 
Communication (2) 
Conservation (79) 
Electricity (54) 


Food (6 
History of Aviation (1) 
fron and Stee! (74) 


Lumbering (52 

Modern Airplanes (73) 
Music (33) 

Rubber (78) 

Science in Agriculture (66 
Science in Commerce (60 
Science in Industry (58) 


) 
Synthetic Fibers (68) 
Transportation (17) 


LIVING 
TOGETHER 


American Citizenship (57) 
Character Education (31) 
Christmas Customs (34 
Christmas Music (35) 


Colonial Life (50) 
Community Life (46) 
Exploring The World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Living in a Democracy (29 
Money and Banking (21 
Nation's Health, The (62) 
Old World Gifts (10) 

Our Democracy (61) 

Our Schools (37) 

Post Office, The (27) 
Safety Education (24) 
Thanksgiving (35 

United Nations, The (64) 


7 Piease send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once INTIEE 
Tota 
t (©) Complete Library of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS @ $30.00. 
' 
: [) Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set. 
' () Natural Science [) Physical Science (7) Living Together [) World Peoples 
WORLD ' 
| Select NITS list | 
PEOPLES elected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 
Africa (72) ' 
Alaska (84), (pub- ' 
lished in prior] 
to statehood) ' 
Australia (63) 
Canada (67) 
Early Indians (80 os = 
Eskimos (4). . 8 [) Individual UNITS (Order by number above) @ 50c each. 
Seiten On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order 
indians | H Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 
Japan (45) 
can) payment in full. Bill me, payable in 30 days 
Middle West (77 ' 
New England (76) & Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charg: 
Pacific States (83) ' 
fe (20) 
Rock icuntain 
“States (81) Name ..... 
South America 
Torrid Zone | ) 
South America 2 ' St. oF R. D. 
Temperate Zone (65 ' 
Switzerland (43) a P.O. & Zone State 
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__Audio Education Recordings 


Draw on your children’s experience with learning 
through listening. Use recordings to teach them to listen 
with attention and thought, and they will gain more from 


all their studies. 


* Anew recording for the language arts: 

Fairy tales for dramatization: a literature and creative activity record de- 
signed to develop interest, thinking ability, creativity, and self-expression 
in the language arts. The fairy tales included are graded for primary 
classes and are told in the classic versions. An original musical back- 
ground and a rhythmic or pantomime activity have been created for each. 
A teaching manual guides the study of each tale’s literary content, the 
activity, and the larger-scale dramatization. 


Audio Education has a wide variety of language arts 


recordings that will help you: 

@ teach your children to listen, speak, read, and write with more mastery 
and imagination. 

@ present literature and information more interestingly and effectively. 


Audio Education has a wide variety of music recordings 


that will help you: 

®@ teach singing, rhythms, and instruments more easily and thoroughly. 

@ develop your children’s appreciation for music more vividly and enjoy- 
ably. 


Audio Education, 
Inc. 
A Subsidiary of 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


CABI 


BIG ENOUGH FOR 
2 CHILDREN! 


Constructed of durable 


g tat ipperting roof 


RANCH HOUSE for GIRLS 
1) SEC RET CLUBHOUSE FOR BOYS 


ec may b 

GIRLS PLAYHOUSE cope to use tt y Nurs 

Same dimensions as cabin ry ul 4 
“ 
and doors Shipped 


rcorated with 


Not Send 
WITHIN 24 HOURS plus De fort 


ORDERS SHIPPED 


shrubs. shut 
shingle walls A de 


nd post arges on each house 
nO D 


(plus 


Only $1 | FRONTIER CABIN 


avtomosites 


FOR ALL 


The Tey Value of the year! included are Foreign Sports Cars, American Con 

vertibies, Hard Tops, Sedans, and each car is branded with its own name! 

© All Cars Are 3 Dimen- 
sional, Not Fiat Cut-Outs. 

© Precision Styled and 
Scaled from Bumper 
to Bumper. 

© Made of indestructible 
Material. 

© Brilliantly Colored and 
Finished Throughout. 

© Tremendous Selection, 
€ach Marked by Make. 


For * SUNBEAM * LINCOLN * PLYMOUTH * mERC 


* JAGUAR 


very 
Rein 
Will give kids of all ages — weeks of fun and pleasure. Any child can now own a perfect miniature 
replica of his Dad’s car. Fully assembled and ready to roll into games, for Special Events, Gifts, Auto 
Races or displays — geraging and parking. Educational too, for children will recognize the original 


* HUOSON * FIA 
* CHEVROLET + CORVETTE + OODGE * CADILLAC 


on the road. Never have you seen such value for only $1.00. All 40 cars handsomely gift pack- 


ed. Order now! Send only $1.00 for each collection of 40 cars Add 25¢ per set for postage and 
handling. Special! 5 complete sets $4.00 (plus $1.00 postage and handling costs). Sorry no C.0.D.'s. 


y SPORT CARS, DEPT.C-162, 220 Fifth Avenue,NewY ork 1,N.Y. 
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Home and School in 
Colonial Days 
(Continued from page 60) 


The script was duplicated so that 
each child could have his own copy of 
the play to refer to in tryouts and re- 
hearsals. Every child who wished had 
an opportunity to try out for a part. 
The class made final decisions. 

During rehearsals we added new 
words and phrases to put the final 
polish on our play and make it sound 
more fluent and natural. 

We used the front of the classroom 
for our stage. The children made the 
wall of the log cabin across the black- 
board with colored chalk. Scenic props 
were made or brought from home by 
the children. One child brought a 
cardboard fireplace that had been used 
in a store window display at Christmas 
time. The night before the program 
was to be given for the parents, the 
janitor mistakenly thought it was rub- 
bish and burned it in the incinerator. 
Our hearts sank when we discovered 
its absence the next morning. Mavbe 
you think we didn’t scurry around in 
order to obtain and paint another card- 
board box to take its place! Our bel- 
lows were created from cardboard and 
cloth, with wooden handles. One child 
brought a large brass kettle that was 
a family antique. The little pan with 
a lid that was used to borrow the coals 
in was a modern ash tray. The chil- 
dren understood that the modern item 
was inspired by the colonial original 
One of the girls brought a very old 
silk patchwork quilt for the scene of 
our quilting bee. Jonathan in the play 
carved his own hornbook out of wood, 
and Tom Barker made his own whis- 
pering stick 

We presented our play for our par- 
ents and the other fourth-grade classes. 
The children really seemed to live 
their parts, and the audience left with 
the feeling that they had actually visit- 
ed in early New England. 


Grandparents’ 
Thanksgiving 
Continued from page 34) 


and Sophia loved their grandparents 
very much. That was why they were 
so worried. They wanted them to be 
happy at the first party they attended 
in America. 

The next day Roberto noticed that 
the bovs in his class were acting very 
strangely. Entering the library after 
school he saw his best friend Steve 
coming toward him with a book under 
his arm Whe n Steve saw Roberto, he 
quickly put the book behind him. 

“Hi, Steve.” Roberto greeted him. 
‘Did you get a good book?” 

“Yes.” 

‘What's the name of it?” 

“It's just a book. I have to hurry 
home,” Steve said, evading the ques- 
tion. “Ill see you tomorrow at the 
party.” 

Then he met Sophia. He helped her 
find a book, picked up one for himself, 
and they started home. 

“T saw Steve in the library just be- 
fore I met you,” Roberto told Sophia 
“He acted as though he didn’t want 
to talk to me ~ 

“That's funny,” said Sophia. “I was 
going to tell you how Janey and some 
of the other girls acted today. They 
were walking together, but when | 
came along they stopped and just 
looked at me. I'm sure they had been 
talking about something they didn't 
want me to hear.” 

“Maybe we're just imagining 
things,” Roberto reasoned. 

“No, I don’t think so,” Sophia said. 
“But I don’t understand why they 
don’t want us around.” 


“Could it be because of Grandma 
and Grandpa Salvadoro?” Roberto 
pondered. “Maybe they don’t like the 
idea of having people who talk Italian 
come to the party.” 

“Grandma and Grandpa are trying 
to learn English,” Sophia reminded 
him. “They know a lot of words al- 
ready.” 

“IT wish I knew what to do,” said 
Roberto. 

“So do I,” Sophia replied sadly. 

“Don’t worry, things will turn out 
all right.” Roberto hoped it was true. 

The following afternoon Roberto, 
Sophia, and their grandparents entered 
the school building. 

Grandfather Salvadoro glanced 
around admiringly. “Bello,” he said. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” Sophia re- 
plied. She knew that was what he 
wanted to say. 

When they came to the classroom 
door, Roberto hesitated a moment be- 
fore opening it. What would happen 
next? Finally he opened the door, and 


Thanksgiving Puzzle 


Make a WISH and get a BIRD for 
Thanksgiving. Change one letter at a 
time. (You can change the order.) 

WISH 


BIRD 
Roberta Lindsay Peeden 


‘opis ‘opis ‘ystp 


there stood his and Sophia’s classmates 
all smiling. 

Janey stepped forward to Grandma 
Salvadoro. “Buona giorna, ila nonna 
Salvadoro,” she said. 

Then Steve stepped up. “Buona 
giorna, il nonno Salvadoro,” he said to 
Grandfather Salvadoro and shook his 
hand. 

Both Grandmother and Grandfather 
Salvadoro smiled. 

“Thank you,” said Grandmother 
Salvadoro in English 

“Thank you,” Grandfather said in 
English. 

Roberto and Sophia looked at each 
other in surprise. Janey had said, 
“Good day, Grandmother Salvadoro, 
and Steve had said, “Good day, 
Grandfather Salvadoro,” in Italian. 

A light suddenly flashed on in Ro- 
berto’s mind. He looked at Sophia and 
saw by her expression that the same 
light had flashed on for her. Now they 
knew why their friends had been act- 
ing so strangely. They had been learn- 
ing Italian words and wanted to sur- 
prise Sophia and Roberto Maybe the 
book Steve didn’t want him to see had 
been one with English and Italian sen- 
tences in it. 

Their teacher smiled and shook 
hands with both grandparents. “Come 
sta?” she asked, meaning, “How are 
you?” 

“Fine.” answered Grandmother and 
Grandfather Salvadoro 

Then the teacher turned to Roberto 
“The class thought you'd like to nar- 
rate our Thanksgiving play in English, 
and then translate it into Italian so 
your grandparents can understand it 
Do you think you can do that?” 

Roberto was speechless. 

“Oh, yes! That’s the nicest plan,” 
Sophia answered for him 

Roberto recovered his speech in 
time to narrate the play. As he trans- 
lated, Roberto could see how happy 
his grandparents were. Boy, he 
thought, this is the best Thanksgiving 
party ever! 
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Help Your Children Get 
SENTENCE SENSE 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California 


NE skill that an elementary 
school pupil must master is the 
ability to speak and write in com- 
plete, clear-cut, interesting sen- 
tences. Unless he can do this, he 
will have difficulty in understand- 
ing what he reads, as well as in ex- 
pressing his own ideas effectively 
through speech and writing. The 
attainment of sentence sense Is a 
matter of gradual growth, and de- 
velops as the child gains experience. 
Of course, incomplete sentences 
are normal some of the time. For 
instance, note this dialogue: 

Boy: Where are you going? 

Mother: To the store. 

Boy: What are you going to get? 

Mother: Bread and eggs. Do you 
want to come along? 

Boy: If you want me. Id rather 
help Jim. 

However, many types of speaking 
call for complete sentences, and 
most young children are able to 
speak in complete sentences when 
they enter school. Learning to write 
them is another matter. 


How does a child begin acquiring 
a sentence sense? As a teacher 
print-scripts the pupils’ news stories 
and plans for the day, and keeps 
records of experiences that the chil- 
dren dictate to her, the nature of 
the sentence begins to become evi- 
dent. The teacher reads back what 
she has written, and asks, “Does 
this sound all right? Is it a good 
sentence?” Or she remarks several 
times each week: “Look at this sen- 
tence | have just written for you. 
With what kind of letter did I start 
the first word? How did I end the 
sentence?” 

When the beginners read from 
their simple little books, she says, 
“Where did Fido run? The first 
sentence on page 20 will tell you.” 
Or she will ask, “Who can find the 
sentence that tells what George 
bought at the store?” Time after 
time, the children have occasion to 
locate sentences in their books, to 
read them orally, to note the be- 
ginning capital letter and the end 
punctuation. 


EUROPE EXTRA FARE 
ECONOMY CLASS 


ENJOY A DOUBLE BONUS WITH SAS 


#. You save $113.40 over any tourist class, round trip, when you 
choose the SAS Globetrotter Economy Service. And you fly 
with DC-7C speed, non-stop from New York, or one stop from 
the West Coast via the SAS Polar Route... relax in an exclu- 
sive SAS comfort-designed seat... enjoy sm@rrebrod (tasty 
open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches). 


2. You can visit up to 17 extra cities for the fare to only one — 
on SAS. This bonus includes your favorite cities in Europe — 
London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, Nice, Geneva. 


UNIVERSAL GENEVE — World-famous watch timing every SAS flight. 


A teacher who takes advantage 
of such opportunities for pupils to 
dictate sentences, to note how a 
sentence is written down, and to 
read orally groups of words identi- 
fied as sentences is doing much to 
build a sentence sense. The typical 
pupil, therefore, is able to write 
short, complete sentences with con- 
siderable facility by fourth grade. 

Then the trouble tends to begin 
all over again. The pupils have pro- 
gressed along the road to maturity 
and are thinking in a more com- 
plex way. They now make state- 
ments and ask questions that in- 
volve an if, a because, a when, a 
where. The choppy sentences so 
typical of younger pupils no longer 
suffice because the children now 
see many complicating factors. The 
second-grader is likely to write: 

I saw a great big dog. 

I ran to the house. 

The fourth-grader interrelates his 
ideas as follows: I ran to the house 
when I saw a great big dog coming. 
But he may write: 

I ran to the house. 

When I saw a great big dog coming. 
He thinks in an interrelated way; 
but he has not yet learned how to 
write down the sentences that ex- 
press his more complicated ideas. 
Other children use run-on sentences 
like the following: 

I saw a great big dog coming and 
I ran to the house and slammed the 
door and mother heard me and came 
running to see what was the matter. 


How can the teacher of these 
children deal with the fragment or 
the run-on sentence? These pupils 


are too young for grammar. The 
concept of subject and predicate is 
far too advanced for them. There is 
one truly effective way. Sit down 
with the child and read aloud with 
him. When he reads When I saw a 
great big dog coming, he immedi- 
ately notes that he has read only 
part of a sentence. Then the teach- 
er helps him to connect this part 
with J ran to the house. 

Along with such individual help 
should come group work in which 
the pupils help the teacher work 
over paragraphs that have run-on 
sentences or fragments. This they 
should do by reading orally and de- 
ciding on what to do to make each 
sentence “sound right.” Eventually 
each child can learn to evaluate 
his own sentence structure by softly 
whispering what he has written; 
that is, by independent oral reading 
that will almost surely reveal each 
poorly constructed sentence 

When the writer was eight years 
old, she wrote a paragraph of 
which she was very proud. It re- 
lated an unusual experience she had 
had, and she expected her listeners 
to be entranced as she revd it aloud. 
The paragraph went as follows: 

It happened when I lived in 
Minnesota. It was getting dark. My 
father and uncle saw a bear climbing 
into the branches of a fallen tree. It 
was a big bear. It might eat one of 
our cows the next morning. The men 
got guns and went to shoot it. When 
they got to the tree, they started driv 
ing the bear to the house. It was not 
a bear at all. It was a heifer that was 
lost. It had climbed in the tree to 
get away from the wolves 


‘Continued on page 103) 


GO NOW, PAY LATER, IF YOU WISH. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR SAS, 
OR SEND FOR FREE SAS PLAN-A-TRIP KIT WITH COLORFUL FOLDERS. 


SAS, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE PLAN-A-TRIP KIT WITH 
COLORFUL TRAVEL FOLDERS. 


NAME 


PLAN TO TRAVEL ABOUT 


I-N 
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Usefulness of Instructo 
Fiannel Board Materials 


Instructo felt cut-outs are available in 
over fifty sets, covering many, many 
subjects. Look at all the ways you can 
use just one set-—Holiday Cut-Outs. 


Simple arithmetic processes are clear, 
real, and meaningful when you use 
this set on the flannel board. Here, the 
arithmetic lesson is correlated with 
Easter. Eight kinds of cut-outs are 
included so you can brighten the arith- 
metic lesson at any time of the year. 


Gea 


What fun! And what wonderful ex- 
periences in listening for initial sounds. 
In this lesson children are asked to 
remove the objects from the flannel 
board that start with the same letter. 


ey 


Directional orientation in beginning 
reading experiences is taught by let- 
ting children point out which turkey 
is facing in the same direction as the 
first one in the row. 


What is missing? Detecting incon- 
sistencies becomes a pleasant game, 
especially if the children can replace 
the missing piece on the flannel board. 


The Holiday Cut-Out Set consists of 
144 die-cut felt symbols in assorted 
colors. There are enough of one kind 


so you can count through 30. The | 


complete set is just $1.90. The useful- 
ness of Holiday Cut-Outs can be in- 
creased even further when used in 
conjunction with Instructo Number 
Cut-Outs, $.60, and Instructo Alpha- 
bet Capitals, $.50. 


Send a postcard for the free complete 
catalog of Instructo Flannel Boards 
and Felt Cut-Outs. You'll find many 
sets you'll want to requisition. 


INsTRUCTOS 


Tokyo and Yokohama Japar 


How to Increase the | Yoshimasa Kogawa Would 


Like Young Americans 
to Know 
(Continued from page 43) 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Agriculture in Japan; Children of 
Japan; Commercial Fishing in 
Japan; Industries in Japan; Japan 
as a Vacation Land; Religions in 
Japan; Rural Japan; Topography 
and General View; Transportation 
in Japan, “Modern Japan” (film- 


Strips, color), Eve Gate House, Inc., 


146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, 
N.Y. 

Ancient Orient: The Far East (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 


net Films, Coronet Building, Chica- 
go 1, Ill 
Children of Japan (film), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Wilmette, lil. 
Country Life in Japan, “Far East Se- 


ries” filmstrips, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes (film), 
Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25 

Japan (film, International 
Film Foundation, Inc., 1 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17. 

Japan, “Asiatic Lands and People” 

filmstrip, color), The Jam Handy 

Grand Blvd., 


color 


Organization, 2821 E. 
Detroit 

Japan—80,000,000 Mouths to Feed 
film, color, and black and white), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Japan: The Land and the People (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films 


Japan, “Newsfronts of the Far East” 


filmstrip), Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Japan Today; People of Japan (film- 
Strips), Visual Education Consult- 


ants, 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, 
Wis 
Japanese Children, “Children of Many 


Lands” (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Japanese Fishing Village film, col- 
or), YAF from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept. 

R im Today's World film, color, 
and black and white Coronet 
Films 

Tara, the Stone Cutter (film, color). 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 

E Jackson Bivd.. Chi igo Ill 

‘Historic 
Cities of the East” himstrip col- 
or), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

Visit to Japan 
Geography 


Set No. 2, “Regional 


(filmstrip, col- 


Series” 


or), Popular Science from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept. 


RECORDS 


Coal Miner’s Song, JS 355; Hato Popo 
JS 339; Teru Teru Bozu, JS 347, 
Columbia Records 

Folk Music of Japan, FE 4429, 33% 
rpm, Folkways Records and Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 
20. 

Japan’s National Anthem; Pictured 
Parasol; Sakura (Cherry Blossom): 
Traveler's Song, “Folk Songs of Our 
Pacific Neighbors,” Album +B104, 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Moni- 
ca Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


My Sales Talk to 
Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 22) 


“You will find that some pupils 
from other grades will poke fun at you 
and call you names—because you are in 
Mrs. Painter's room. Do you know 
what I'd say to them if they called 
me names? | say, ‘I do the 
best I can, do you?” One day last year 
one of my bovs said, ‘Mrs. Painter, 
do you remember what vou told us 
about kids’ calling us names?’ I told 
him I did and he went on, “This noon, 
we were waiting for the patrol boys 
to let us cross the street and there 
were some sixth-grade boys near us 
One of them said, ‘Whose room are 
you in?’ I told him. He 
‘Dumbie.’ I said, ‘Can you spell im- 
portant?’ He said he couldn't and I 
said, ‘Well I can.’ 

“You will want to come to school 
every day. Last year, a boy cried when 
I sent him home because he was sick. 
One girl who never smiled blossomed 
into a well-adjusted girl who under- 
stood what she could do and did it 
happily. 

“Please keep this in mind, I will 
never ask you to do anything I think 
you cannot do. You may sometimes 
think you can’t possibly do it; all I 
do ask is that you try. Do you want to 
know a secret? Slow learners generally 
trv harder than do many children who 
learn more easily and for that reason 
really deserve more praise. Pretend a 
slow worker had a pint berry basket 
and a child who could pick fast had 
a quart basket. If the slow picker 
worked hard and filled his basket and 
the fast picker was lazy and didn't 


would 


said, 


fill his, which child would you call 
the better worker? 
“Now don't misunderstand me—I 


can't perform miracles! And I don't 
promise to make things easy, but I 
do promise to help you learn as much 
as you can and to help you to be 
happy while you're doing it.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR | 


PERFECT ANSWER 
to CAREFREE USE in class 
by Teachers and children. 
NOW ...a Magic Marker you 
can wash off hands, desks, 

walls...yet is instant-dry, 
brilliant in color, 
NON-penetrating...even on 


thin paper! 


NEW! 


NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 
INSTANT-DRY 


WRITE 
SKETCH 
MARK 
COLOR 


REFILLS 


Wow get brilliant in- 
tense color you can 
~ eradicate or wash off if 
you want to in a new 
companion to famous 
Speedry Magic Marker 
...see the amazing 


Cpeedi Durabie. Reemovabie!” 
maqic marker- 


DRIES INSTANTLY ON POROUS 


SURFACES + NON-PENETRATING 
ODOR 
LESS 
phn nal No spill, fill or leak in patented “no 


loose Speedry “Capac” Magic 


porto Markers and Brushpens. Just lift 

13176 the cap and get perfect, uniform 
fa feed. Only Speedry offers 20 years’ 
and Wortd leadership in specialized inks and 
Patents 


devices for marking, stamping, 
stencilling 


ermanent 
AGIC MARK- 
ER instant -dry, 
waterproof, for 
paper, metal, 


Speed: 


glass, any sur- MAGIC 
fece or material. MARKER 
BRUSHPEN 
Tic Gold finish metal 
Brushpen 


99c 


FREE 
“77 ways to use magic marker” 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 

Dept. TI-7 Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 
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Pilgrims See Progress 
(Continued from page 54) 


HEPzZIBAH (sternly )—Hush, Ruth. Re- 
member, children should be seen and 
not heard. 

pavio (gently)—Do not reprimand 
the child, Hepzibah. Let her ask what 
she wills. I observe that in this year 
1958, parents encourage girls and boys 
to say what they think. 

HEPzIBAH (nods in acknowledgement 
to her husband)—What do you wish to 
ask, Ruth? 

rutH—When the trees were set on 
fire, were all the wild flowers—like 
those we used to pick—burned up too? 

HeEPziBAH (sadly)—I suppose they 
were. 

eviot—Take heart, though, child. I 
heard today that groups of people 
throughout this nation are working to 
care for and preserve all growing 
things. Rare plants and flowers are 
protected by law. I am sure that chil- 
dren like you will find plenty of wild 
flowers in the woods, for many years 
to come, though they may not be able 
to pick them as freely. 

rutH—Oh, I am glad! Thank you for 
telling me. 

HEPziBAH—That is indeed welcome 
news. 

pavio—It is welcome news to learn 
that laws are being made to protect 
the things of nature. 

WINTHROP—Now we must be on our 
way. There are many more wenders for 
us to see while we are here. 

(He turns toward the right and the 
others appear ready to follow—all but 
John Eliot.) 

euiot (holds up his hand)—There is 
one thing I find in this land which has 


A November Puzzle 


My first is in pie, but never in tart; 

My second is in swift, but not in 
dart. 

My third is in lake, but not in 
brook; 

And my fourth is in gaze, but not 
in look. 

For my fifth look in rain, but not 
in snow. 

And my sixth look in friend, but 
not in foe. 

My seventh is in mill, but not in 
grind; 

My eighth is in fasten, but not in 
bind. 

Put them together and you will know 

The name of some people who lived 
long ago. Hazel Cederborg 


943 


not changed. It is the same as it was 
that November day in 1621 when all 
of us here, with Massasoit and his 
braves, gathered together for a feast. 

ALL (in one voice )—Thanksgiving! 

etiot—Thanksgiving it was, and 
Thanksgiving it is today—a custom, a 
holiday—yes—but more—a spirit and a 
feeling that all who live here now share 
with all who have lived here before. 
May it ever be thus. Let us sing as 
we leave. 

(Miles Standish marshals the group 
near the left of the stage.) 

aut (sing to tune of “Old Hun- 
dred”)— 
From all who dwell beneath these skies 
Sull does our song of praise arise, 
Still does that song sound loud again; 
Thanks be to God, Amen. Amen. 

With the singing of the last line of 
the verse, the Pilgrims start across the 
stage. At the close, they begin to sing 
it over again and it is heard behind the 
scenes until its end.) 


(When the music stops, the leaves 
of the Cornstalk wave for a second or 
two. Then they droop and are still.) 

pumpkin (excitedly)—What did the 
Wind say then, Cornstalk? 

cornstatk (happily)—-The Wind 
asked me if I wasn’t glad now that I 
was left in the field for Thanksgiving 
Day. And I told him I was glad. 

pumPKIN (emphatically)—And I’m 
glad I was left here too. You can just 
guess I’m glad. 


Why Some Pupils 
Can’t Spell 
(Continued from page 50) 


memories have much idea of the spell- 
ing of a word before they study it. 
Stull further, these small children have 
not developed good methods of study 
and need frequent guidance. 

On the other hand, by fifth grade at 
latest, children should use an efficient 
study procedure, and usually they can 
transcribe simple spoken words and 
use phonics to help with phonetic parts 
of words they need to study. Here 
then, the pretest shows each pupil the 
words he needs to study and where the 
hard part of each lies for him. 


USING THE SPELLING TEXT 

What shall we do with the spelling 
text? Use it! It represents clearly and 
economically words which everyone 
needs to know how to spell, and it 
enables absentees to make up missed 
work readily. 

Most texts direct the pupils in effi- 
cient study. Don’t let this confine you. 
If you are sure your children under- 
stand thoroughly the meanings of some 
of the words don’t have them waste 
time—and become bored—studying the 
meaning of those words. If you know 
that your pupils are ready to look for 
the unphonetic parts of words—or the 
parts where an alternative spelling 
would represent the sound equally 
well—have them do so. If you think 
your pupils are ready for the test- 
study-test procedures before the series 
of spellers introduces it, give the pre- 
test; and if they are not ready for the 
pretest when the text calls for it, have 
them study as they have been ac- 
customed to do. 

USING PERSONAL LISTS 

Should children use personal lists? 
Yes! Each pupil should have in his 
notebook a list of words he needs to 
master either because they are connect- 
ed with his special interest or because 
these particular words are especially 
hard for him. Words he has asked for 
and words he has misspelled make one 
list. The other list is of “studied” 
words he has missed on review tests. 

If some of the special-interest lists 
grow unmanageably long, the teacher 
should try to find time to help these 
pupils weed out the uncommon ones 
that they are not likely to need. 

The pupils should work in pairs to 
test each other on these personal lists 
at least as often as once in every four 
weeks. In the lower grades supervised 
study of the personal lists may be nec- 
essary to make them effective. 

USING HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND SCIENCE 

If pupils are to do any writing in 
subjects other than literature and the 
language arts, the teacher should take 
time in those classes for brief spell- 
ing lessons on “technica! terms” in 
those subjects. For example, the time 
to learn the spelling of endogen is the 
lesson in which the pupils become 
aware of the difference between lilies 
and most other plants, when the mean- 
ing is clear and fresh and when they 
are likely to be writing it in notebooks 
or on tests, 


for classroom space trips 


Timely, new manual—a complete guide —/” 


for making school ‘‘space equipment"’ 


This needed teaching aid, 

“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home" is a booklet of simple 
diagrams with easy, step by step 
instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 


These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“‘space equip- 
ment’’; 2—space suits 
and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
6—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; @—favors and 
decorations for out-of- 
this-world parties. 


Whole room participates. 


a suggestion Ns 
. we hope proves helpful , 


TO GET booklet described, 


THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


aes 
Al 
moor 
A 


Spaceship interior 
co ns tru c ted 
in the classroom 


are 


and smooth chewing of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
twin treats that please and 


satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 


ORDER NOW: NEW VOL. 8. 
New Vol. 8—Complete Year's Folio, only $3.75 
or Single Packets (2 months’ supply). Check Fall 
Holiday . Winter Spring 
Vol. 7— (Reprint) Complete Year's Folio $3.75 


O FEACHERS 


GRADE TEACHERS!!! 
Solve your ever-present problem of creative 
class activity & room decorations with this 
96-pg. multiple utility kit. 
Fy 


The 4 Packets Holiday, Winter and 
Spring ver eact th & the act year 
wit CREATIVE ART IDEAS. CHARTS 
UNUSUAL CREATIONS, GIFT MAK 
ING, POSTERS, UNIQUE CLASS ACTIVI 
TY plus large tlime lrawings sable as 
ROOM DECORATIONS FOR BORDERS 
BULLETIN BOARDS. MURAL MAKING 
et The handy loose-leaf pages are mnplete 
wit! asy-to-f w rections for bott ipper 
and lower gra 

This LET-YOUR- STUDENTS MAKE-IT FO- 
OF CLASSROOM- TESTED PROJECTS 
WILL SAVE YoU HOURS OF PREPARA 
TION Bott tudent ry teacher will experi 
ence the thrill of happy participation and the 
satisfaction of having a classroom of distin 


EACH SHEET 
Quickly, easil 


| and 24 envelo 


and full infor 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 


WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 


y sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
pes. Generous profits for your class 


or club. No experience necessary. For samples 


mation, Just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754€. 76th St., Chicago, lil. 
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ALi 
| 
CZ 
Enjoy Daily! Millions ‘do! ‘ 
The delightful flavor 
\\ 3 
9 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE P.O. BOX 507, Indianapolis 6, indiana | 
(Send check or money order. If C.0.D., fees are paid by purchaser.) pone 
RAISE MONEY EASILY andwith Dignity 
Ce 


DAY 


you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 
Protection Plan—available only to 
teachers—that provides needed fin-n- 
cial assistance to help pay doctor, 
nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
plan you are insured in a strong com- 
pany that has served tens of thousands 
of teachers over a period of nearly 60 
years. Claim checks are sent promptly 
by speedy airmail. And all this won- 
derful plan costs is Jess than a nickel 
a day. Can you afford to be without it? 
Send the coupon at once for full de- 
tails by mail—no agent will call. 


Indeed Reassuring 


“During the past ten years of my membership 


in TCU, two minor claims have been presented. 

ap In both instances, the claims were handled with 

sa all fairness and dispatch. It is indeed reassur- 

a ing to be covered by a TCU policy that pro- 

By puis tects one from the very first day of illness.” 
ee James Robinson, San Francisco, Cal. 


+ All my Bills are Paid 

q “It is with great pleasure and 

‘ satisfaction that I recommend 
ek T.c.U to my teaching com- 

: anions. Within a period of 
lous onths I had been taken ~ 

ill and hospitalized twice. And 
a4 thanks to TC U., all my bills ic U 
hy. are paid."—Mrs. Helen T. Saab 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 
== TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
i 
150 1.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
& ; y am interested in knowing about T.C.U.§ 
8 i0-Way Protection. Send me full details § 
4 

NO AGENT WILL CALL 
4 
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Inspiring Rapid Learners 


(Continued from page 22) 


shelves at the beginning of 
Some of the slow readers are 
just growing up t the bet- 
ter pupils reread them with delight 
This fashion of reading. I 
casually put different books on the 
top of the case every few days, and al- 
most always someone gives them a try 
brightest boys 


on the 
the year 
them and 


sets up 


This is how one of my 


met Huckleberry Finn. He read every 
word and then he asked for something 
more about Hu k and went on to read 
Tom Sawyer. One negative thing I've 


learned If I EX Pose old soiled books. 
nobody touches them.’ 

You are lucky if your room library 
has some reference books written for 
adults as well as ones for children 
When a youngster has to go to another 


room or a central library to hunt out 
information you _ lose too many 
chances of capitalizing on curiosit 
when it is sizzling hot in his brainpan 


However, the gifted boy or girl who 
has once found out how much more 


be learned from the Britannica 


can 

than from a children’s encyclopedia 
will seek out the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, even if this means trip to the 
public library. One g od way to en- 
courage the use of different reference 


each child who makes 
used and to 


books ss ask 
a report what books he 


list the titles on the board 


A little innocent collusion between 
teachers has been known to set up 
friendly rivalry and emulation between 
the brightest pupils in each one’s class 
\ New England teacher can scan the 
“Club Exchange” in Tue INstrucToR 
and establish contact with a school in 
Arizona or Florida, and by personal 


correspondence arrange for her bright- 
pen pals with the 
in the other sch ol 


John had an I.Q 


est pupils to be 
thtest children 
One teacher says, 
rous reader, 


of 146 and was an omnive 

but I couldn't seem to make him try 
to write neatly or spell accurately 
Then he found a pen pal in Los An- 
reles, and began to seek perfection He 


checked every word in the dictionary 
and pored over the sections on punctu- 
ation, use of capitals, and so on, in 
Webster's Coll ite.” 

Field 
seurms whicl ext 
trating a subject that 
famous for inspiring bright 
dig deep. What 
museum? One teacher 


trips, especially those to mu- 
| bit materials illus 
a class is study 
ing, are 
pupils to 
cant get to a 


if a grouy 


in a rural school writes: “My Grade 
IV was studying ‘Our Earth’ one love- 
ly morning in early May. Both the chil- 
dre n and I were stealing looks at the 
blue sky. I asked them how they'd like 
to go out and see how many kinds of 
rocks we could find on the s« hool 
grounds, You've never seen more enthu- 
siasm. We carted a bushel of rocks 
back to the room-—thus improving 
the surface of the playground in a 
very desirable fashion—and managed 
to sort out fifteen common varieties 
his experience started George P., one 
of my brightest boys, on geology as a 
hobby. I knew the regional-school sci- 
ence teacher was a geologist and asked 
him to take George on some collecting 
trips Just before school closed, George 
added a small box to the old collection 
on the class table. It was headed, 
‘SPECIMINS,’ but the labels on nine 
minerals and semiprecious stones were 
all correct, including those for pyrite, 
FeS2, and obsidian.” 

Of course, exposure alone will not 
result in even the brightest pupil's 
working to master subject matter that 
is more difficult than that which his 
classmates are studying You have to 
know his interests and, if possible, 
something of his home life and what 
his parents and older brothers and sis- 
ters like to do. You must be alert and 
in exposing him to expe- 
riences in line with these interests 
Sometimes, if you can do so unobtru- 

you have to give him a leading 
suggestion. Once he has started, you 
must be broad-minded about his sched- 
ule and helpful in arranging tor him 
to secure books and materials that he 
needs. Always you must be tactful but 
generous in expressing your approval 
and in giving him opportunities to 
earn the approval of his peers Only 
then is he likely to persist to the point 
where his own interest and effort will 
be self-sustaining. When that time ar- 
rives he'll be something of an expert 


imaginative 


Sive ly, 


in his line, and you'll know you are 
in expert teacher 
EpitortaL Note: Dr. Cutts and Dr. 


Moseley have collaborated on six books 
for parents and teachers. The most re- 
cent are Teaching the Bright and Gifted 
(Prentice-Hall) and Teaching the Dis- 
orderly Pupil in Elementary and Secon- 
dary School (Longmans Green). Both 
authors are directors of the National 
Association for Gifted Children, 409 
Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, 
Ohio. 


“My boy friend takes industrial arts—he made it for me.” 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Look what 


® 


will do... 


Dozens of Easy-to-make — 
Easy-to-dye Projects 
for Every Age Group. 


FREE! 


@ ‘‘FUN FIXINGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS.” Dozens of 
Merry Christmas proj- 
ects from sparkling or- 
naments to pretty gifts! 


@ “HOBBY DYEING 
BOOK.” 24 pages, illus- 
trated; easy instructions 
for making toys, gifts, 
jewelry and crafts, 


TUMES.” Rit’s famous 
costume book, complete 
with patterns—32 big 
pages—full-color illus- 
trations, 


ORDER THESE 
3 BOOKLETS NOW! 


RIT, P. O. Box 401, Indi 


p lis 6, Indi 


Please send me the booklets checked below: 


“HOBBY DYEING BOOK” oO 
(I have enclosed 10¢) 
“HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES” oO 


(I have enclosed 10¢) 


“FUN FIXINGS FOR CHRISTMAS” oO 


Name 

Position 

Address 

Zone 


@ “HOW TO MAKE COS- 


| 
| 
- 
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: | 
| 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 


Sample sent by 
Grace Brunton 


Paper - Bag Gobbler 


Stuff a paper bag 2/3 full 
with crumpled newspaper. Slash 
the open edge into wide fringe 
and close it with string. 
Decorate with paint or colored 
paper, adding head and wings. 


BETWEEN TWO 
CUT-OUT FIGURES 


Idea furnished by 
Katheryne L. Dale 


Seated Paper Figures 
for Thanksgiving Display 


Cut figure double and in- 
sert a "Twist-Em," the green 
wired tape used by florists, 
between the two sides of the 
paper doll. Children will 
have no trouble making seated 
paper figures. 


Suggestion from 
Phyllis Reynolds Tedesco 


Using Cupcake Papers 
Creatively 


Flatten cupcake papers 
of various colors and use 
for cut-paper owls, fish, 
turkeys, flowers, and even 
a tail or a mane! 

Suggest ideas to chil- 
dren and let them impro- 
vise without copying. 


Milk-Carton Buildings 


Cut a half-gallon milk carton across 
the middle. Cover the sides and top of 
the upper half with construction paper. 
Cut door and windows, and insert a rolled 
strip of the carton for a chimney. 


Hilda M. Batterberry 
sent us samples 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


3-D Lettering for Signs 


Use 3-D lettering to point up 
the subtitles of the American Ed- 
ucation Week theme. Cut each 
letter from some textured mate- 
rial such as foam rubber, styro- 
foam, wood, or corrugated paper. 


Clay Dioramas for 
American Education Week 


Using half a wooden cheesebox sawed in 
two, develop clay-figure dioramas on each 
of the subthemes for American Education 
Week 1958. Use scraps of paper and cloth, 
leather, or metal foil. Label and display. 


= 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1. Building Character 
2. Responsible Citizenship 
3. Education and Survival 
4. The Curriculum . Guidance and Counseling 
5. The Teacher 10. Lifelong Learning 

11. International Understanding 


Developing Talents 
Community Teamwork 
Building and Facilities 


2 ene 


Bulletin - Board Turkey 


Round off one end of about 9 
various colored sheets of construc- 
tion paper to be shaped into rolls 
for a double-cut paper turkey. 


Dorothy Ally 
tried this idea 


MAKE TWO. PASTE HEADS ¢ NECKS 
TOGETHER AND SPREAD APART AT 
BACK, PASTE TO BACKGROUND, 


Novel Report Cards 


Have children each design a report 
card folder, to feature the creative 
side of modern education. Scoring 
can be worked out in individual ways. 
Fold card flat to take home to parents. 
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French Is 
in Second Grade 


Fun 


HELEN J. RHODES 


Teacher, Seco 
Bloomfield 


UR class was selected to study 
conversational French 
of the Foreign Language in the 
Elementary School program in out 
school system. This was a new and 


as part 


interesting adventure tor both pu- 
pils and classroom teacher as we 
studied, learned, and spoke French 
together. 

The high-school French teacher, 
Mrs. Alice Johnson, came to out 
class three times a week. From the 
beginning the children were en- 
thusiastic about this new learning 
experience, and it was interesting 
to see how readily they imitated 
the French pronunciation of thei 


enthusiasm soon 


instructor. ‘This 
proved that learning French in a 
conversational way can be fun in 
the second grade. 

Teachers often ask if it is dif- 
ficult to include French in_ the 
daily school program. We found 
that we did not omit any of the 
basic subjects. And the knowledge 
of French, when correlated with 
other classroom activities in art, 
music, and dramatization, often 
had stimulating Colorful 
easel paintings decorated the room. 
made 


results. 
Picture were 
about 
Frenc h.” 

As the lessons progressed and the 
with the 


wks 
“Things we can say in 


pupils became familiar 

basic conversational phrases, a pro- 

gram was presented for parents 
Using such favorite toys as dolls, 

cars, cats, and dogs, the second- 

graders presented a Tell and Show 

program in French. The bilingual 

descriptions as given by the chil- 

dren about their toys included: 

Voict ma poupeée. 

Sa robe est bleuc 

Ses che veux sont rougces 

Elle peut ouvrir et fermer ses yeux. 

Here is my doll. 

Her dress is blue. 

Her hair is red. 

She can open and close her eyes. 


d Grade, Center School 


New Jersey 


Voyez mon chien, 
Il est blane 

Il est trés doux 
Il peu ayseour, 


s e my dog 

He is white 

He is very soft. 

He can sit down. 
Voici ma chatt. 

kile est erise el noire. 
Ses yeux sont 
Elle a une queue longue. 
Here is my cat 

She is gray and black. 
Her eyes are green 

She has a long tail. 


Other interesting features in- 
cluded group responses to com- 
mands and questions. 

Deonnez-moi le sil vous 


plait. Give me the book, please. 
Ouvrez le livre. Open the book. 
Montrez-moi le cra) n, sil vous 
plait. Show me the pencil, please. 
De quelle couleur est-ce? What 
color is it? 
Ou est le 
Where is the American flag? 
There was a toy telephone con- 


drapeau américain? 


versation between two children. 
Bonjour, Barbara 


Bonjour, Pau Ne’. 


Venez me voir et jouez avec mot. 
Out, le le eral. 

This program, which also in- 
cluded short dramatizations, count- 
ing, naming colors, singing songs, 
instruments, 
a later date, 


and playing rhythm 
was well received. At 
it was given for the language de- 
partment at the senior high school 
where five hundred foreign lan- 
guage students were present. The 
boys and girls successfully demon- 
strated that second-graders can 
learn the rudiments of conversation 
in a foreign language and, further- 
more, that they thoroughly enjoy 


doing it. Oui! 


| ink bottle filling! Instead, you simply 


OWNED AND USED 
OVER 211,000 TEACHERS! 


oO cr 
CD 


Gone, with Sheaffer’s Skripsert pen, are 
the inconveniences (and finger stains) of 


drop in a cartridge of Skrip writing fluid. 
So clean, so quick, so easy a method that 
it belongs in the classroom! And students 
never run dry during exams when 
unbreakable cartridges are kept in pocket, 
purse or desk. There’s no better way to 
introduce a youngster to fountain pen 
writing than with a Skripsert pen... 
personalized from among seven point 
gradations and five barrel colors. Let 


experience be your teacher by writing with } 
a Skripsert fountain pen of your own! : 
Model illustrated, 
(Others from $2.95 to $8.75) & 


Cartridges, available in eight 
washable and permanent colors, 

cor 2 5-pack for 49¢ and 

an economy 12-pack for $8¢. 


FREE FOR YOUR STUDENTS! 


“Sure, I Want To Be a Better Writer,” 
Sheaffer's fun-to-follow handbook to improved 


handwriting. Send for your supply today a 
Please use the coupon on Page 106. be 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa 
In Canada: Goderich, Ontario « Jn Great Britain: London « In Australia; Melbourne 
| 5.9. co. 
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with a 


MARSH77 
FELT-POINT PEN 


$3.25 
for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points 


For visual aids and 
drawings—fine to 
bold lines .. . gray to 
solid. At stationers, 
ar! and school supply 
stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Letters from Plymouth 
in 1621 
‘Continued from page 16) 


Master Joseph, upon partaking of a 
slice, declared that he wished he had 
such a generous cousin. My hunger for 
all good fare is great because of the 
man’s labor I perform daily 

There have been doings aplenty in 
Plymouth Town since last I took up 
my pen. When we stood upon the 
stone and waved a last farewell to the 
ship Mavflower as she sailed to Eng- 
land. our hearts were heavy. No one 
knew what perils might lie in store 
for our people. Still, there was work to 
be done, and little time for idle long- 
ing. 

Heaven blessed us with a goodly 
crop, and all summer we watched it 
increase in the fields. Great was our 
rejoicing as we gathered in the corn. 
Beans and squash there were aplenty, 
and a big orange-colored fruit called 
a pumpkin. The latter is a great dain- 
ty among the Indians 

One dav our Governor Bradford, 
coming upon John Billington and me 
cramming the last ears of corn mto 
the already filled storehouse, said that 
he was greatly pleased with our labor 

The next Sunday in the meeting 
house, Governor Bradford declared it 
fitting that we give special thanks to 
God for the great bounty He has given 
us. A day of thanksg 
on which there was to be a great feast. 
My father having urged that our In- 
dian friend, Chief Massasoit, be in- 
vited it Was iwreed 

Would that you had been here to 
attend the great preparations! There 
and your long 


iving was set aside 


was mu h work for all 
legs would have run many an errand. 

Four of our best hunters made haste 
to go into the forest, and returned 
with a fine number of wild turkeys and 
venison on their broad shoulders It 
was quite a sight to see them return 
to the village with all this fresh meat 
Many times our hunters have saved our 
lives when other food was scarce. 

Such goodly smells of baking and 
roasting did come from our ovens that 
I was loath to leave for my labor. It 
fell to my lot to help catch fish for the 
feast. I would have liked to turn the 
spit for the taste of drip- 
ping juices pleases me mi chtily. How- 
ever, upon my fath rs declaring that 
I would catch fish or be sent into the 
fields berrypicking with Joseph Rogers 
and the smaller children, I chose to 
try my luck with hook and net. 

I was far too wrought up to shut my 
eyes tor even the space of a cat nap 
the night before the feast. We gave 
a hearty welcome to Massasoit and his 
fourscore braves the next morning. 
Baby Oceanus, who is but the age of a 
year, cried with fright upon seeing 
their painted faces They brought with 
them five deer, no mean addition to 
the feast 

I took oce asion to pl k up this green 
feather which fell Massasoit’s 
headdress. I am sending it to you so 
that you may know how beautiful the 
Indian feathers are. 

Would that I had words to describe 
the feast! Long tables having been 
set out in the open, we took our 
places. The eyes of the Indian braves 
opened to their utmost upon pe rceiv- 
ing such an array of foods. After grace, 
the women served us, and you may be 
sure that I fell to right heartily. My 
plate was heaped again and again 
with broiled fish, baked clams, roast 
turkey, venison, squash, beans, and 
corn. There was little room left for 
the pumpkin pie, fruits, and nuts that 
followed. Nevertheless, I ate my fill of 
them. At length, all declared that to 
eat as much as a single grape more 
was not possible. 


roasts on the 4 


from 


November 1958 


Our Indian guests threw themselves 
upon the ground to rest, while the 
men in our company gave military 
drills. Mightily proud I was to 
shoulder my musket with the best of 
them. While we rested, Massasoit and 
his braves showed us Indian dancing 
and singing which I had never seen 
before. We younger men have been 
practicing the dances ever since in the 
field behind the storehouse, but seem 
to make little headway. 

The Indians stayed for three days, 
and four of them lodged with us, so I 
am used to them. No longer do I 
need my musket at night because of 
fright. 

The winter is now upon us, and 
with many chores to do, there is little 
time for feasting. We are lighter of 
heart as we look at our full store- 
houses and warm places of shelter. 

With this letter and the feather, I 
am sending an Indian doll which I 
whittled with the jackknife you sent 
It is like the doli given to Remember 
Allerton by an Indian brave at our 
Thanksgiving feast. Pray give it to 
your sister with my thanks for the 
sweetmeats which she had sent me. It 
was very kind of her to make them. 

Would I had been with vou on 
your journey to Bartholomew Fair. I 
find sore need for puppet shows, toy 
booths, juggl rs, and sweetmeat stalls 
in this wilderness. 

My deepest regards to your respect- 
ed parents, and my wish that these 
lines find them in excellent health 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Gites Hopkins 


King of the Book Fair 
(Continued from page 51) 


MARY You seem to know a lot about 
using books and showing other people 
how to use them too. | think you 
would be a good king for our Book 
Fair, Jim. 

ELEANOR—I agree. I like the way Jim 
uses the facts he gets from books when 
he gives reports in class 

ann-—I think each of the candidates 
deserves to be the Book Fair ruler for 
at least one reason Kip because he 
loves the idea of books. Molly because 
she loves everything in books, and Jim 
be« ause he sees the use fulness of books. 

sos ( puzzled )—Then whom shall we 
choose? 

ELEANOR—I think we should choose 
Jim 

Jim ~The only way I could be king 
is as a representative of all of you. You 
see this crown I've brought? (From his 
basket he takes a crown with a mask 
attached and the word “Everyman” 
lettered on the crown.) My dad says: 

Who hath a book hath but to read 

And he will be a king indeed! 
Everyone who 
king in- 


That's the way I feel 
reads as he should may be a 
deed 

pick (raising his hand)—All in favor 
of Jim for king raise your hand. I say 
he’s right. 

School Pupils raise hands. Cries of 
Faces for King Jim!” are heard. 
Bob brings a robe and places it and 
the crown on Jim 

Jim (sitting on the 
Everyman’s a king indeed, 
If he will only learn to read. 
I now declare the Book Fair open and 
call on my loyal subjects for a song. 
BoB A cheer for King Jim. He 
leads the group in a cheer. 
croup- Hip, hip, hooray! 
hooray! King Jim, King Jim, 
Jim! 

To call attention to the fact that 
songs are found in books, two or three 
Pupils on stage distribute songbooks 
and all sing an appropriate song, hold- 
ing the books. Book Characters join the 
others. At end, all exit, to music.) 


throne)— 


Hip, hip, 
King 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received—com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


ELEM. SOCIAL STUDIES 
—You saw the excellent spread on 
Norway in the September Instructor. 
The film was produced this year and is 
up to date on Norway today. 

Color-Sale Only. 
Write for study guide and previews. 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


; FRAME I 
‘FRAME LOOM 
' E=Simple frame loom 9x12”. Just 
' aro | the thing for place mats, afghan § 
squares pot holders, g 
' wall pieces and simple 
' 
wi eX perl 8 
nents han 
are learned 
' thru warping and weav. § 
' ing design. Suitable for 
' 
' hildren from 5 years up. Complete with 1 
' pins ware yar, two skeins of 
otton yarn simple direc 
H tions $2 each ' 
1‘ Write DEPT. B for FREE CATALOG. H 


School Products Co., 330 East 23 St. N.Y. 10,4 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World) leading — er of AUTHENTIC folk music 
including THE ETHNIC FOLK 
Wats LIBRARY which contains a sel tiun of the 
music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location ; each 
Long Play Record is a ted extensive notes 
by collectors ane re 
And the fa is St NGS 70 G ROW ON series for 
THOLOG Y OF_ JAZZ and AMERICAN 
NTE SCIENCE and 


hildren. AN 
FOLK MUSIC 
LITERATURE . “ 
For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & seavice cow. 
117 West 46th St.. New Vork 36. N. 


NUAL NATIONWIDE SPELLING ‘EXAM. 
INATION. ler ip and awards 
granted ing = this year are 
separate ¢ peti ations measuring a ve 
fn the f as: Current Events, Gram 
r nd Pu ‘ position Skills and Vocab 
ary Devel line of tape recordings and 

t ing its sis 4 at 
Send for FREE py of last year’s examination and 
letailed listing of available materials to Donald R 
Hong, Director 7 t al St li, 1124 Belknay 


Street, Apt. B-5 Superior Wisconsin 


ART LESSONS— 
A book of classroom tested 82.98 


Art Lessons for the fall and 
Post paid 


winter months. 
> MURAL FOLIO 
FREE! FOR ENTIRE YEAR! 


T. J. MeGUIRE 


362 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press s / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


5002: LABELS 25° 


500 Gummed Labels printed with 
ANY name and address, 2c per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded. Two-tone 
jewel -type plast) c 

Oe extra, 4 for Dx 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 25¢ per set. Money- 
back guaranteel 


WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 958, Topeka, Kon. 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Our American Indians 


‘ (Continued from page 19) 


12. Make individual or class picture 
dictionaries showing what is typical 
about each Indian group. 

13. Evaluate authenticity and accu- 
racy of commercial materials on In- 
dians such as coloring and story books. 

14. Make list of Indian place names. 

15. Read some Indian poetry. 

16. Write reports and stories based 
on research on Indian life. 

17. Make Indian corner in the class- 
room library. 

18. Listen to recordings of authen- 
tic Indian music. 

19. Talk to some Indians living in 
your own area if possible. 

20. Visit museums or other places 
exhibiting Indian materials. 

21. View films and filmstrips. 

22. Culminate unit with a_ play 
about Indian children living today in 
one of the five groups, or based on 
correspondence with an Indian school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 


All the materials listed have been 
checked for authenticity by special- 
ists in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
All are recommended for use in our 
Indian schools, as well other 
schools across the country. 

Appleton, LeRoy H.: Indian Art of 
the Americas (Scribner): 1950. 

Astrov, Margot (Ed.): The Winged 
Serpent—Indian Poetry (Day); 1946. 

Balch, Glenn: Indian Paint: The Story 
of an Indian Pony (Crowell): 1942. 

Bleeker, Sonia: Crow Indians: Hunters 
of the Northern Plains (1953); In- 
dians of the Longhouse (1950): 
Pueblo Indians (1955); Sea Hunt- 
ers: Indians of the Northwest Coast 
(1951): (Morrow). 

Buff, Mary and Conrad: Dancing 
Cloud—a Navajo story (Viking); 
1937. 

Buttree, Julia M.: Rhythm of the 
Redman—Indian melodies and 
dances (Barnes): 1930. 

Embree, E. R.: Indians of the Ameri- 
cas (Houghton); 1939. 

Gifford, J. C.; and Payne, E. G:.: 
Red Feather’s Adventures (Lyons); 
1938. 

Goddard, P. E.: Indians of the North- 
west Coast (American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park West 
at 79th St., New York); 1934. 

Gridley, M. E.: Indians of Today (In- 
dian Council Fire, 30 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2, IIl.); 1948. 

Gridley, M. E.: Indians of Yesterday 
Donohue); 1940. 

Hamilton, Charles: Cry of the Thun- 
derbird (Macmillan); 1950. 

Holling, H. C.: The Book of Indians 
Platt); 1935. 

Hunt, W. Ben: American Indian 
Beadwork (Bruce); 1951. 

Marriot, Alice: Indians on Horseback 
Crowell); 1948. 

Mason, Bernard S.: Dances and Sto- 
ries of the American Indian 


(Barnes); 1944, 


Little 


Words and Music by 


Morcomb, M. E.: Red Feather: A 
Book of Indian Life and Tales 
(Lyons); 1938. 

Moyers, William: Famous Indian 
Tribes (Random); 1954. 

Raabe, Martha: The Little Lost Sioux 
Whitman); 1942. 

Rhodes, Geneva R.: Moonlight and 
Rainbow—Navajo story (McKnight); 
1939, 

Tomkins, Williams: Universal Indian 
Sign Language (Tomkins); 1936, 
Trowbridge, K. J.: My Navaho book 

Rand); 1937. 

Walker, H. A.: Shining Star, the In- 
dian Boy (Beckley); 1932. 

From Bureau of Indian Affairs, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas: 

“Sioux Series’— Bringer of the Mys- 
tery-Dog; Singing Sioux Cowboy; 
There Still Are Buffalo (Ann Nolan 
Clark). 

“Navajo Series”—Little Herder stories 
Ann N. Clark); and Coyote Tales 
William Morgan and others). 

“Pueblo Series”—Little Boy with Three 
Names (Ann N. Clark). 

FREE MATERIALS 

Also from Haskell Institute: 

Answers to Your Questions about the 
American Indian; Three Maps of 
Indian Country; You Asked about 
the Navajo—limit of 3 booklets of 
each title per teacher. 

Know the Truth about Indians—anno- 
tated price list: available free. 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


Films and Filmstrips 

Adventures with Early American In- 
dians (filmstrips, color), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Di- 
versy Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

American Indian Cultures—Plains and 
Woodlands (filmstrips, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

American Indians of Today; Indian 


Dances; Indian Family of Long 


Ago Buffalo Hunters of the 
Plains); Indians of Early America; 
Longhouse People color only 

Loon Nec klace color only); 


Modern Chippewa Children; Nava- 
jo Children (black and white only 
Navajo Indians (black and white 
only); Painting with Sand (color 
only); (films in color or black and 
white unless specified Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Ine. 
Apache Indian; Boy of the Navajos; 
Boy of the Seminoles; Hopi Indian; 
Hopi Indian Arts and Crafts; Hopi 
Indian Village Life; Navajo Indian 
(color only); Supai Indians; Wood- 
land Indians of Early Amer 
(films. color, or black and white, 
unless otherwise specif d), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Buffalo Stealer, “Tales of Near-By 
Folk” (filmstrip, color), Filmstrip 
(Continued on page 74) 


Acorn 
DOROTHY WITZIG 


{Turn the page for a science story about acorns.) 
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Lit - tle A- corn fell from the big oak tree. 
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He fell with a bump and land - ed on me. 


CORNER 


Party fun with crayons 


**doors” on all sides. Place grab bag 
gifts inside box, with a ribbon tied to 


CENTERPIECE SURPRISE. Cover a 
square gift box or shoe box with paper. 
Draw lions, tigers — all the animals that 
might be in a circus cage or wagon. 
Draw bars to keep them in and cut 


each one. Bring ribbons out through 
**doors”’ to each place at table. Children 
pull ribbons and out come gifts. 


CRAYOLA PARTY HATS. Party hats can 


be made from rectangular sheets of 


paper colored with suitable designs. 
Simply shape paper into a cone and 
paste to hold. Uneven end can be folded 
in, or fringed to become part of the de- 
sizn. Punch holes in sides of hat and 
attach string to keep hats on. 


CANDY CUP SLIPCOVERS. Take two 
pieces of paper about twice the size of 
the candy cup and color with crayons. 
Lay back to back, then paste the ends 
together. Open up like a sleeve and slip 
over candy cups as shown. The natural 
pull of the paper will hold them in place. 
Binney & Smith Inc. ,380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


6.15 


THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS , suit 
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Acorns 


“ 


1. The fruit or nuts of an oak 
tree are called acorns. 


2. The acorn has a smooth 
shell with a cap and stem on 
top. 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R, STUBENVOLL 


3. There are many kinds of 
acorns because there are many 
kinds of oak trees. 


4 


A 


- 4. Years ago Indians ground 
dry acorns into meal for a 
kind of bread. 


5. Early settlers in America 
ate acorns when other food 
was hard to find. 


6. Some people fed acorns to 
pigs to make them fat. 


7. Big strong oak trees grow 
from the little acorns. 


SS 


8. Many early wooden. ship 
were built with lumber from 
strong oak trees. 
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9. Oak trees grow slowly. 
They may be 20 years old be- 
fore they have acorns. 
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The REFUSE LOADER 


hauls away. 


ov, 
f 
‘ ‘ j 
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Our American Indians 
Continued from page 71) 


House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 
‘Clif Dwellings of the Mesa Verde 
filmstrip, color), Herbert E. Budek 
~ Inc., 324 Union Hacken- 


How the Indians Lived (filmstrip, 
or), Jam Handy Organization, 2 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11 

Indian Lif Paul Kane tem Poles 
filmstrips), National Film Board 
of Canada, Canada House, 680 
Fifth Ave.. New York 19 

Indians of the Eastern Woodlands; In- 
diar of tn 


from McGraw-Hl Pext-Film Dept., 


th Sioux and t Na 


FE 4401; 33 Folk. 
ways Records and Service Corp., 117 
W. 46th St.. New York 36 


Indian Dance, Album E, Record 767- 
768, Burns Record Co., 755 Chick- 
adee Lane, Stratford, Conn 

Indian Harvest Dance, “Holiday 
“Rhythms,” Album # B302, Bowmar 
Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 29 

Indian Boy, R 43; 
Little Indian Drum, R 42; 78 rpm, 
Childcraft Equipment Co., Inc., 155 
I 23rd St., New York 10 

Music of American Indians, RCA Vic- 


tor, Album E 89-78 rpm; Album 


Pa That Peace Pipe—Indian Tap 
Danes record No lol B. Russell 


speech after the jury heard the de- 
fense lawyer. 

i. Then the judge “charged” the 
jury. He explained the obligation to 
decide the case on the basis of the 
evidence, and not on hearsay or per- 
sonal opinions. 

j. The jury retired to a table in 
the courtroom so the other pupils 
would know what was discussed if 
the jury had been “locked up” while 
reaching a verdict. Court was recessed 
during this time. 

k. When the foreman of the jury 
notified the bailiff (court crier) that 
a decision had been reached, mem- 
bers of the court and visitors in the 
room (balance of the class) were 
asked to take their seats while the 
court reconvened 


| 
| 
| 
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NAME ___ 
ADORESS 


CITY & STATE 


W. 42nd St.. New York 36 Records, P.O. Box 328, Ventura, 1. When the judge asked if the 
Our | American Indians t jury had reached a verdict, the fore- 
filmstrips, <« r), Popular Science P hontas and Captain John Sm th, man replied, “Yes, your honor. We 
fror Me Im D pt ER or ERL 10 find the defendant guilty.” 
Story of ti frnerican Indiar film- rpn Enrichment Materials, Inc., m. The judge asked the defendant 
r). Eve Gate Hous: In : +6 Fifth Av New York | to stand, and she passed sentence. 
; Arch Ay jamaica 35. 1 he fine was two recesses in each of 
N.S two weeks to be spent washing the 
Records County ( ourt—Its blackboard 
in indian Dar ind Drum Beats, Officials and Function n. During the trial, one girl was 
AED Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Continued from page 20 fined for “contempt of court” after 
Clev nd St.. Vall NY : / being warned twice to speak up while 
D Fru Pat JS 341; In the each had taken an oath administered she was on the witness stand. Her 
r Camp (Oj JS 343 by the court clerk. She asked the wit- fine was to also wash a blackboard 
l 1 Navajo JS ) ness to place her right hand on the during a recess 
\/ 4 Bu Ojibway IS book (Bible used in real court), raise The judge adjourned court. 
Wy Com Is Now S hing the left hand and repeat after her, “I : ree 
Out Its Hands (Pay IS 325 the Ga POST-TRIAL ACTIVITIES 
\ Happy Sone, 1S 349; P so help me God 1. A period was spent discussing 
Pit Chippew js »; Return g. The defense attorney had one the trial, and what was done right or 
Hu Wabanaki JS 335 witness sworn in. After the county at- wrong, or where it had been necessary 
Son he | j ‘ f Ir torney cross-examined him, the de- to simplify procedure. Attorney Hawze 
yuois), JS ( fense rested its case and the teacher served as an advisory 
Flathead Ind \/ In- h. Each attorney made a_ two- board during this session 
dian Musi FE minute talk to the jury summarizing 2. A test fifty questions was 
Vu evidence presents d The county at- given to summarize learnings, and 
d f the S torney had a one-minute rebuttal evaluate knowledge. Here are samples 


What are the qualifications of a 
juror? 

What are some duties of the county 
judge, attorney, sheriff, and clerk? 

What counties make up the 143rd 


District Court (in Texas) ? 

What is the meaning of alibi, per- 
jury, subpoena, blackmail, convene? 

What inalienable rnghts does our 
Constitution guarantee? 

EVALUATION 
This classroom activity became 
news “outside.” Many parents felt the 
challenge to learn more about the 
court system. 

2. This experience made it more 
likely that among the class there 
would later be fewer jury dodgers 
when they were drawn to serve in a 
real trial. 

3. The trial emphasized fact that 
courts exist to administer justice to 
complainant and the defendant or 
accused. 

t. An effort was made to leave the 
children with the concept that courts 
need good personnel to be effective, 
and that more people should take an 
interest in either becoming candidates 
or seriously supporting those who do. 

5. We also tried to make it clear 
that candidates have a duty to per- 
form if elected, and that personal 
selfishness and financial gain should 
not be the motives for seeking an im- 
portant office. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Basic Court Procedures (film, color, 
and black and white Coronet 

Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Citizen and His Courts, The —Set No. 

2, “Civic Series” (filmstrip, color), 

Popular Science from McGraw-Hill 

Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 

New York 36. 


Gray Line Association (GLA-11-58) 

10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide 
to the following cities and resort areas: 


t-Seeing with 


NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 


Get a “box seat” for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers, 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you 
go, you're assured the finest standards in comfort 
and service from Gray Line—the nation’s oldest and 
largest sight-seeing organization. 

Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, 
listed below. Choose your vacation pleasure-spot... 
and plan to really “see the sights” with Gray Line! 


OPERATING IN MORE THAN 


Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 
or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 
able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers. 


coaches... 


100 CITIES AND RESORT AREAS... 


*ACAPULCO, MEXICO DETROIT, MICH 


ALASKA EL PASO, TEXAS 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. EVERGLADES NATIONAL 

ANCHORAGE. ALASKA PARK, FL 

ASHEVILLE, N. C FAIRBANKS AALASKA 

ATLANTA. GA FLAGSTAFF. ARIZ 
Companies *ATLANTIC CITY. N. J FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
Associated BANFF, ALBERTA FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


*BERMUDA GASPE PENINSULA. P 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
BLACK HILLS. S. DAK. HAITI 

BOSTON, MASS HALIFAX. S. 
BOYS TOWN. OMAHA, NEBR. HAVANA, CUBA 
*BROCKVILLE, ONT. HILO, HAWAII 
BUFFALO, N. Y *HONOLULU, HAWAII 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOT SPRINGS, ARK 
CARMEL, CALIF 
*CHARLESTON, S. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
COLUMBIA ICE FIELD, ALB. JUAREZ, MEXICO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. 


Q 
GRAND DAM, WASH 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL 
PARK 


INDIAN DETOURS, N. MEX. 
JASPER PARK, ALBERTA 


KAUAI, HAWAII 

KEY WEST, FLA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 
LAS VEGAS, NEV. 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
MAUI, HAWAII 
MEMPHIS. TENN 
VERDE NATIONAL 


wexico CITY, MEXICO 
*MIAMI, FLA 
*MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOBILE, ALA 
ROCKIES 
MONTEREY, CALIF 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 
MONT JOLI, P. Q. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 
NANTUCKET IS., MASS. 
*NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
OAKLAND. CALIF. 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PARK, WASH SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
OMAHA—BOYS TOWN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

NEBR SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
ORLANDO, FLA. FOREST 


PALM BEACH, FLA. SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. SANTA FE, N. MEX. 
PANA *SEATTLE, WASH. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ SPOKANE, WASH. 

PORT ANGELES, WASH TAMPA, FLA 
*PORTLAND, MAINE *THOUSAND ISLANDS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 4 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
*VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


RAPID CITY, 'S. DAK. 
RENO, NEV. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


ROANOKE, VA. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA YELLOWSTONE PARK 

ST. LOUIS, M EXTENSIONS 

ST. PAUL, MINN. *Land and Water Tours 


DEL MONTE. CALIF. 
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DENVER, COLO. 


| VISUAL EDUCATION TOURS 


point out historical background of city to 
students. Check local Gray Line for ‘full details. 
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A FOURTH GRADE had been reading science books to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Even some of the parents had 
commented. These same children had been begging for a story 
hour and | had what seemed like a brilliant idea. I said to 
them, “Children, you have been asking for a story hour. I'll 
tell you what Ill do. Ill tell you stories if youll tell me 
about some storybooks you've been reading.” As I was pass- 
ing the desk of a bright little girl with pigtails, she looked up 
at me with a knowing look, “Miss Fenner, what's the point?” 

Well, the point is.... 

There are two kinds of reading: reading for facts and read- 
ing for fun. Since publishers have discovered that children 
like facts they have “gone all out” on factual books. Further- 
more, they know that schools and libearies will buy them. 
The danger now is, are we forgetting the importance of read- 
ing? And I am not talking about learning to read. That is 
something else again. Are we forgetting reading for fun? 
The importance of stories in children’s lives? The influence 
of stories? 

Picture books such as Sue Felt’s Contrary Woodrow and 
James Daugherty’s The Picnic, new this fall, have an influ- 
ence on children’s behavior. Storybooks show children how 
people live in other parts of the world. Children learn that 
others have problems and it helps them with their own. 
Stories are a means of escape, and even children need escape 
in these days of scurrying and worrying. Stories have beauti- 
ful words and children are quick to pick up vocabulary. Sto- 
ries of the past unite us of different generations. Good stories 
do not die. Factual books, even the best, get out of date. 

So, in our eagerness to have our children learn, in our 
enthusiasm for these beautiful new books about everything 
under the sun, let us not forget that there 
is nothing so good or so creative or so 
stimulating to the imagination as a good 
book of fiction. 


The Point Is... 


by Phyllis Tenner 


the 


Elementary School 
Educators 


¢ 


America’s Most 
Versatile Collection 
of Educational Delights 
for Children 
The Ten Big Beautiful Volumes 
with Hundreds of 
Rich Colorful Pictures 
by Today's Top Illustrators 
of Children’s Books 
Include 


@ Nursery Favorites Old and New 
e Happy Hours in Storyland 

@ Folk and Fairy Tales 

© Stories and Songs from Many Lands 
@ Things to Make and Things to Do 
@ Art and Music 

e Nature and Science 

Bookland Ciassics 

@ Great Events and Famous People 


plus a 427-page photographically 
illustrated GUIDE 
for Parents and Teachers 


HERS: 
FREE To TEAC Guide to 


vecial 
rding to age -grouP 
Grade ace on 


Classt/ 
to subjects 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
Educational Publishers Since 1897 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Any Teacher, Principal or Superintendent 
der the BOOKSHELF 
On Approval 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. Y | 


Professional Building 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me on approval, your l 
ten-volume set of THE NEW BOOK. | 
SHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
which I can return within 30 days if 
I wish, and there will be no charge or | 
obligation. If I keep the books, I am 
entitled to a school discount of 20%, | 
bringing the regular price of $84.50 
down to $67.60. Orl can make monthly 
payments of $5 or $10. Please include l 
a FREE copy of your Graded and 
Classified Guide for Teachers | 


School__ 


Position___ 


| 


Olt 


ot “Ready 


NOTHER Childre: ‘s Book Week, the fortieth, is 
A here. How will you celebrate it? Will you 
produce a play, read to the group, take the class 
to the library for a special story hour, ask the 
librarian to bring new books to the room and dis- 
cuss them? Whatever it is, plan now. This year 
Book Week has been pushed ahead a week so that 
it falls on the first week in November. The theme 
of the week, “Explore with Books,” is aimed to 
inspire children with the thought that all sorts of 
information and interesting adventures are avail- 
able to him who is friendly with books. 

The Children’s Book Council, Ine., 50 West 
53rd St.. New York 19, has many materials to aid 
you in your Book Week activities. Send directly 
to the Council. All orders up to and including 
$3.00 must be accompanied by remittance, but 
please do not send stamps. Orders should be sent 
promptly in order to assure getting the materials 
on time. 

The 1958 poster, reproduced at the top of the 
page, was created by Paul Rand, well-known de- 
signer and picture-book artist. Printed in five 
bright colors, it measures 17” x 22”, and is avail- 
able for $.35 each; four for $1.25 

Other display items are streamers and a mobile. 
The streamers were designed by three leading 
illustrators: Hilary Knight, Mare Simont, and 
Kurt Werth. The one by Simont is shown below. 
These streamers are printed in turquoise blue and 
black on heavy stock, each measuring 2244” x 6”. 
They cost §.30 for the set of three; ten sets for 
$2.50. The mobile, designed by Seymour Robins, 
is also printed in bright colors. Made primarily 
of moving circles on which are printed famous 
characters from children’s books, it is an intri- 
guing display piece that will have year-round use. 
You can purchase this mobile for $1.00. 

You may be interested in distributing bookmarks 
to all children getting a library book during the 


week. The Council offers two styles. One carries 
a picture of the Book Week poster and lists areas 
to explore with books. Measuring 2” x 7”, 500 sell 
for $2.50. The other bookmark lists all the winners 
of the Newbery Medal on one side and all the 
Caldecott Medal winners on the other, with repro- 
ductions of both medals. Printed in dark blue on 
ivory or scarlet, they are 914,” x 2'4” and cost 
$1.00 for 100. 

A new publication this year, but one that all 
teachers can use over and over, To Correlate 
with Reading Interests. It is a small leaflet of 
suggestions as to how and where to obtain films, 
filmstrips, records, plays, scripts. This small 
brochure costs $.05 each, ten for $.30. 

Another inexpensive but useful folder is the 
List of Dealers Supplying Exhibits of Children’s 
Books. lt includes addresses and additional infor- 
mation about companies who will supply books 
for display or sale. You can purchase this for $.05 
each. Incidentally, if you haven't already done so. 
be sure you purchase the Council’s book, How to 
Run a Book Fair. This comprehensive guide by 
Dorothy L. McFadden has proved indispensable 
to those who have the responsibility of conducting 

book fair in their school or community. It is 
available for $.75. 

Do parents often ask for help and advice when 
buying books for their children? Secure a supply 
of Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children. 
Compiled by Alice Dalgliesh and Annis Duff, this 
leaflet gives basic information as well as a bibli- 
ography of booklists and books about children’s 
books. Parents and teachers alike will refer to it 
often; $.05 each, fifty for $1.00. 

Last but not least, read this children’s book 
section of THe Instrrucror. There are inspir- 
ing articles on the role of the library and the li- 
brarian in the elementary school as well as a play 


and a story. Happy Book Week. 
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The Hlementary School Libra 


ae elementary teacher, if she is to do 
truly creative teaching, requires the re- 
sources of an elementary school library. Since 
each child is a unique individual, materials 
used in teaching must be varied in subject, in 
level of reading difficulty, and in appeal. Too 
often elementary teachers and pupils do not 
have library resources and must rely on 
graded and standardized books for each class. 
Modern concepts of elementary education, 
however, are stressing the need for rich re- 
sources of materials. 

As a result, more and more elementary 
schools are developing centralized libraries. 
There is growing recognition that library 
books and other types of library materials are 
basic, rather than supplementary, and that 
these materials must be selected and organ- 
ized by librarians who know the purposes 
and programs of the school, the children, and 
the materials. 

Library books for children do, of course, 
find their way into elementary schools with- 
out centralized libraries--from public librar- 
ies, from teachers’ and children’s home col- 
lections. Sometimes schools purchase library 
books for classroom collections. Their use, 
however, is too often limited to supplemen- 
tary or recreational reading. Then too, these 
collections quickly lose their usefulness be- 
cause they are too limited in scope to provide 
for the growing and changing of children’s 
reading interests and ability. Often children 


in one grade could use to good advantage the 
books which are permanently assigned to an- 
other room. Unless titles are duplicated, how- 
ever, the books in one classroom are never 
available for children in other rooms. The 
centralized elementary school library is not 
only sound, but economical as well, because 
the same books can be readily reassigned to 
different classrooms. 

Standardized tests reveal wide ranges of in- 
telligence and reading ability within the same 
elementary grade. Even first-grade children 
vary in reading ability. Some have already 
learned to read or to recognize words; others 
are not ready to begin to read. The first-grade 
teacher who uses the same reader, flash cards, 
and workbooks for every child will find that 
some are bored and not interested in reading: 
others are confused and frightened by too 
dificult material. The teacher who can take 
her pupils into a library, and with the libra- 
rian, help them to select materials of special 
appeal to each child is providing for the in- 
dividual child’s growth. The teacher who can 
make a class selection from a centralized col- 
lection and later replace it with a fresh selec- 
tion, is giving opportunities for classroom 
reading that will be satisfying and construc- 
tive for every pupil. 

The unit method of teaching depends upon 
the use of many different materials. An ele- 
mentary teacher. introducing a unit on home 
life in other countries, should be able to di- 


Courtesy, Public 
Schools, Arlington, 


THE 


MARY HELEN MAHAR 


Specialist for School and Children's 
Libraries, Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


rect her pupils to reference and informational 
books, and to correlated fiction and biogra- 
phy. She should have pictures, films, and fiim- 
strips on the countries to be studied. She 
should be able to guide children to certain 
books and materials, on the basis of her un- 
derstanding of children and familiarity with 
the materials. 

The ability to read and interpret printed 
material is fundamental to education. No 
child can receive value from his whole school 
life who has not found reading a satisfactory 
experience, Learning to read, therefore, must 
not only lead to reading competence but to 
the continued enjoyment of reading so that 
children will be eager to try new and different 
books during their school life. 

While thousands of our children have avail- 
able to them in school libraries a wide array 
of truly fine children’s books, many thousands 
more have no such advantage. Often chil- 
dren’s recreational reading is limited to the 
substandard children’s books and comics 
which are found in supermarkets. Failure in 
school, delinquent behavior, and the con- 
stant loss of the best potential in our chil- 
dren can be traced in large measure to the 
sterility and frustration of early reading ex- 
periences, 

Children need elementary school libraries 
for the experience of libraries, so that the 
habit of turning to books can be formed with- 
in the school environment. Elementary school 
librarians and teachers have the responsibility 
of guiding children to public libraries, and 
encouraging parents to buy good books for 
their children. Children need school libraries 
in order to learn to use libraries and their 
tools with confidence so that they can learn to 
study and select materials independently as 
the need arises. 


PARENTS, principals, and teachers have be- 
come increasingly interested in organizing 
elementary school libraries, and are constant- 
ly seeking information on how to start them 
There are some guides available. How to Start 
an Elementary School Library is a leaflet of 
the American Association of School Libra- 
rians. Let's Do a Little Arithmetic and Figure 
in the Elementary School Library is a bro- 
chure clearly explaining the value of elemen- 
tary school libraries and listing basic materi- 
als for their organization. 

The American Library Association pub- 
lishes Every Child Needs a Se hool Library 
by Mary Virginia Gaver. This pamphlet dis- 
cusses the importance and significance of 
school libraries. Standards for school li- 
braries are stated in School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow, Functions and Standards. 
(A revision of these standards will be pub- 
lished early in 1959.) 

Community interest in elementary schoo! 
libraries is essential to their organization ani! 
support. PTA groups can be very effective i: 
persuading local Boards (Continued on pa 
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of Education to 


establish school libraries. 
Principals and teachers should encourage par- 
ents to study school needs in library service, 
to hold discussion meetings, and to make rec- 
ommendations for the organization of librar- 
ies. State supervisors of school libraries and 
librarians in neighboring communities can be 


The Slementary School Library... 


(Continued from page 77) 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOK 


‘ 


SMALL ONE 
Story and Pictures by Zhenya Gay 


He was just a littl cottontail who didn’t 
mind his mother and had to learn his 
lesson the hard way. Soft<olored pic- 
tures children love to pat. Ages 34 $2.00 


THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS 
WENT OUT 


Story and Pictures 
by Don Freeman 


Pioneer life was ex- 
citing in Thacher’s 
eyes until a storm 
cut off the power 
It was then he de- 
cided to become a 
lectricianeer! 

Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE PICNIC 


Story and Pictures by James Daugherty 


The Mouse family were on a picnic, 
when litth Cheddar woke a sleeping 
lion! Things happened fast, but they 
finally saved the day with an exchange 
of favers Ages 48 $2.50 


OTTO AT SEA 


Story and Pictures 
by William Pene du Bois 


a Giant Ono, the 

x dog, is man’s 

U biggest friend 


in hilarious 
rescue at sea! 
Full color. 

Ages 48 $2.50 


THE SEA DOG 


Story and Pictures by Morgan Dennis 

\ houseboat is home for Heather, her 
parents, and their dog, Splash. Almost 
swept out to sea in a hurricane, they 
are reseued by neighbors and towed to 


safety. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


CABIN FOR DUCKS 


Story and Pictures 
by Edythe Records Warner 


Grandpa's hunting cabin on the migra- 
tion path of wild ducks is a perfect 
hideaway for two young boys learning 
the fundamentals of hunting. Exquisite 
drawings. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


THE STORY OF HOLLY 
AND IVY 

by Rumer Godden 

Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


Ivy, an orphan, re- 
ceived a doll, and the 
policeman’s wife a lit- 
tle girl on Christmas 
Day! Lovely soft red 
and green pictures. 
Ages 7-11 $2.50 
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FALL 1958 
THE CAVE 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

IMustrated by Allan Houser 

A Navajo boy had a premonition of evil 
while herding sheep to summer grazing. 
How fear turned to a life-saving use 
makes a hauntingly lovely modern 
legend. dges 8-12 $2.50 


HENRY REED, INC. 


by Keith Robertson 

Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 

Henry's summer project for school is 
on Free Enterprise. Henry and Midge 
set up a firm, Henry Reed, Inc.. Pure 
and Applied Research. The outcome is 
uproarious! Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE POTTER AND 
THE LITTLE GREEK MAID 


Written and Illustrated by Louise Lemp 

Forced to choose between freedom and 
a child’s love, a potter—a Greek slave 
who taught that love makes hardship 
bearable made a decision so wise it 
achieved his ends. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


FRIEND AMONG 
STRANGERS 


by Eleanore M. Jewett 

Illustrated by Joan Raysor 

Faith, a Quaker, takes a cruise with the 
Sedlers and their only daughter. They 
have adventures, learn to understand 


each other, and Faith proves a true 
Friend. dges 10-14 $2.75 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

Pied Piper of Science 

by Aylesa Forsee 

Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 

The adventurous life of a Swiss pastor's 
son as naturalist, physician, lecturer, 
writer, and museum curator. His influ- 


ence is felt today. Excellent drawings. 
HS. Age-up $4.00 


STEAMBOAT UP THE 
MISSOURI 


by Dale White 
Illustrated by 
Charles Geer 

An exciting story 
of a cub pilot 
who helps avert 
an Indian upris- 
ing affecting the = 
Union Forces in ~ 
the Civil War. 
H.S. Age. $2.75 


AN ADVENTURE IN 
ASTRONOMY 


by Kenneth Heuer 

Illustrated with Photographs 

The heavens from strategic places 
around the world—among them the 
Poles. Excellent photographs supple- 
ment the accounts of astronomic won- 


ders. H.S. Age-up $3.50 


very helpful as consultants. However, the actual 
organization of an elementary school library 
should be the responsibility of the Board of 
Education. 

Elementary school libraries should be organ- 
ized by librarians who have had courses in both 
elementary education and librarianship. The 


‘ 
jrom HENRY REED. INC, 


SATELLITE OF 

THE SUN 

by Athelstan Spilhaus 

Illustrated with Photographs 

Introduction to geophysics— describing 

the Earth's rocky surface, the hot liquid- 

metal center, the waters over this planet, 

the air above, and the region beyond. | 
HS. Age-up $3.50} 


ARMED SERVICES 
LIBRARY 


Written by men thoroughly familiar 
with the services and checked for ac- 
euracy by the Armed Forces, these 
books tell what each service is like for 
the young man entering it today. THE 
ARMY. THE COAST GUARD, and 
THE MARINE CORPS were published 
earlier this year. Indexed. 

H.S. Age Each $2.00 


THE AIR FORCE: 

From Civilian to Airman 

by Lawrence Landis, Master Sergeant, 
USAF, Illustrated by James E. Bama 


THE NAVY: 
From Civilian to Sailor 
by Keith Robertson, Captain, USNR 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 


Send for free 


itiustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


library gives its best service when 
there is a full-time librarian in 
charge, and when the library is 
open all day, every school day, 
for free access by teachers and 
pupils. 

When new schools are planned, 
it is important to make thought- 
ful plans for library quarters. Ele- 
mentary school libraries in new 
schools should contain reading 
rooms, office and workroom space, 
and sometimes one or more spe- 
cial rooms for audio-visual mate- 
rials, for storytelling, and for 
teachers’ materials. 

Classrooms in older buildings 
can be remodeled to make at- 
tractive and functional libraries. 
Dear Mr. Architect and Planning 
School Library Quarters are prac- 
ical guides to use. Principals, 
teachers, and librarians should 
plan together for the library 
quarters of their schools. Blue- 
prints and standards should be 
used as guides and adapted to 
school requirements. 

Elementary school library col- 
lections should contain at least 
five books per pupil; ten books 
are recommended; and_ twenty 
books would give superior service. 
Of utmost importance is the 
quality of the books and materials 
included. There are excellent lists 
of recommended books and mate- 
rials for basie collections. Reli- 
able periodicals regularly review 
new books. Aids in the Selection 
of Materials for Children and 
Young People is a useful compila- 
tion of these lists. Even with lists, 
however, book selection is per- 
formed best by qualified librar- 
ians and teachers who make 
choices in terms of school pro- 
grams children’s special 
needs. 

An elementary school library 
must have a program of service 
interrelated with the aims of the 
school. Librarians and teachers 
should confer together not only 
in the selection of materials, but 
in curriculum building, and in 
definite planning for the use of 
library materials. 

Parents, principals, teachers. 
and librarians are partners in ed- 
ucation. Together they must pro- 
vide an elementary school li- 
brary that will have purpose and 
meaning for the children whom 
they serve. 


Bibliography 
All of these pamphlets and brochures 
have been produced by the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11. Write for information 
about price and availability. 
Mids in Selection of Materials for Chil- 
ren and Young People 
American Association of School Libra- 
rians: Dear Mr. Architect 
How to Start an Elementary 
School Library 
Let’s Do a Little Arithmetic and 
Figure in the Elementary School Li- 
brary 
Gaver, Mary Virginia: Every Child 
Needs a School Library 
Planning School Library Quarters 
School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow, Functions and Standards 
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developed an 


ooPERATION! This has been the key to the 
& development of the Miami Shores Ele- 
mentary School Library from its tiny begin- 
ning in 1946 without a librarian, to the well 
stocked, heavily used materials center of 
today. 

It took a lot of cooperative effort to collect 
the books from the individual classrooms: 
weed them: repair, and catalog 
the ones remaining: set up a schedule and a 
pupil committee to help circulate books; and 
actually operate the library. An alert princi- 
pal and two dedicated committees—a PTA 
Library Committee and a Faculty Library 
Committee—had first visited several estab- 
lished elementary libraries, consulted a 
trained librarian, and followed her advice 
to use the Children’s Catalog as their guide 
in ordering, processing, cataloging. 
Eager to build up a good collection for their 
school, the PTA supplemented the meager 
county appropriation for a number of years, 
and the Library Committee continued to do 
all the processing, cataloging, and mending 
for the library. From 1949 to 1951 the As- 
sociation paid the salary of a part-time li- 
brarian. 

In September 1951, the School Board em- 
ployed a full-time, trained librarian. The 
PTA has continued to furnish an active li- 
brary committee which processes, catalogs, 
and mends under the librarian’s supervision. 
Annual appropriations continued, also, as 
long as they were needed, 

Gradually, as the appropriation from the 
central administration offices increased and 
gaps in the collection were filled, the PTA 
undertook the project of building up the 


process, 


4 


collection of supplementary readers, film- 
strips, films, recordings, maps, globes, flannel 
boards, and other teaching aids. With this 
assistance the school has been able to provide 
a richer supply of instructional materials than 
would be possible with the tax-provided funds 
only. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils cooperated 
with the librarian in building up our verti- 
cal file and picture file. The art consultant 
took much of the responsibility for collecting 
the first pictures and directing the PTA Art 
Committee in mounting them. This service 
has continued. Two upper-grade teachers 
allowed pupils who had the time and interest 
to clip and put tagboard covers on material 
from such magazines as National Geographic 
and LIFE. These classes continue to be espe- 
cially alert for articles which will enrich the 
files. 

After an excellent collection of all kinds 
of instructional and recreational materials 
had been built up, the library began an 
effort to enrich the services offered, Policies 
affecting the faculty were discussed by the 
Faculty Library Committee or the entire 
faculty. When filmstrips and recordings were 
first housed in the library, the rules for 
administering them were decided upon co- 
operatively. A Classroom Planning Chart, 
where teachers list the units which they ex- 
pect to teach for the next four to five weeks, 
was started as one means to insure the avail- 
ability of many materials for each unit and 
to help the librarian, physical education 
teachers, and consultants in art and music to 
plan ahead for better correlation with the 
classroom, 


LOIS McALISTER PILSON 


Librarian, Elementary School 
Miami Shores, Florida 


The use of the library has increased heav- 
ily each year. The student body and the 
faculty have become increasingly aware of its 
opportunities and are helpful in enlarging 
its usefulness. 

The selection of books, as well as of all 
other materials housed in the library, is a 
cooperative process. Faculty, parents, and 
children are encouraged to drop suggestions 
into a suggestion box. At book fairs during 
Book Week, pupils, teachers, and parents 
have been given “Wish Lists” and have been 
requested to make lists for the suggestion 
box, as well as for their own personal librar- 
ies or for gifts. 

Every effort is made to publicize good 
books and other materials. The librarian 
sends notes to teachers about books of special 
interest to them and often refers enthusiasti- 
cally to materials which are available. Teach- 
er browsing among new materials in the 
workroom is welcomed, and teachers may 
herrow materials before they are processed, 
if needed. New books are kept on display for 
one week, and books of special interest to 
each class are called to the attention of the 
teacher and pupils. Each classroom is en- 
couraged to keep a collection of books in its 
library corner and to change it at least once 
a month, The library is open before and after 
school to encourage more frequent exchange 
of books. 

Teachers and librarians are constantly 
working together to improve the reading 
level and broaden the interest of pupil- 
Lists of outstanding books for children ar 
given each teacher, and good professions 
books on children’s Continued on page 
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The Doteh 
First Reading Books 


These real life, interest filled stories are written to fill 
the need for independent fun reading in the early primary 
grades. The easiest 205 words from the Dolch word lists are 
used. Side sewn, reinforced in sturdy cloth bindings, 
pictures in color, attractive jackets, 5), x 8, 64 pages. 


List, $2.00. Net, $1.50. 
In The Woods ‘True stories about animals in the woods, 


Monkey Frierids Monkeys make funny playmates! 


On The Form Farm animals do surprising things. 


Tommy's Pets A city boy enjoys pets in the city. 


Zoo Is Home Zoo keepers tell amazing anima! stories. 


Write today for our free catak 
FREE these new First Reading Books, 
Doleh Aids-to-Reading materials, 


THE GARRARD PRESS 


g describing 
and all the 


Champaign, Illinois 


FORE 


-_ Every Thoughtful Educator Will Want To Study These 
2 Starting New Basie tdeas 


id 


by Thomas A. Chandler. 

A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 

ing reading. The author presents an unusual, thought- 

provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by 

relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and 
THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88.* 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 
by Margaret Friskey. 
Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers. Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excite- 
ment from cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. * 


3 Teaching Aids =< All FREE! 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the re- 
markable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books for 
youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 


2' 
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New 


SCAT, THE WITCH'S CAT 
By Geraldine Ross, pictures by Kurt Werth 
The story is told in amusing rhyme. 
Lived a witch named Mrs. Stitch! 
She owned a pot in which to stew 
Quite a lot of witch’s brew. 
Seat was always scared until he ended up in a home 
where each year on Halloween he stayed inside. 
Ages 4-8 Whittlesey House; $2.00 


WOBBLE, THE WITCH CAT 

By Mary Calhoun, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 
What could be worse than a witch cat who couldn't ride on a broomstick 

without slipping? When Maggie, the witch, discovered the flying magic 

of her vacuum cleaner, 

Wobble knew the joys of 

THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 
Story and pictures by Don Freeman 

This author-artist has a special faculty for making his 
characters real people. When a blizzard put out the 
power lines, Thacher thought it fun to eat by candle and 
cook in the fireplace until there were things he missed 
like the television and electric train. 
Ages 46 


night riding. 
Ages 48 Morrow; $2.75 


Viking; $2.00 


CONTRARY WOODROW 

Written and illustrated by Sue Felt 

Woodrow was born contrary. He was contrary at home and at school 
until Valentine Day. What Woodrow did about it was typical, and 
as a result, he wasn't contrary any more. Children will get the point. 
Doubleday; $2.50 


Ages 4-7 


PETUNIA, BEWARE! 


Written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 


To Petunia the grass always looked greener outside the farmyard. So she 
went to the far meadows where she got into a heap of trouble and was 
almost eaten up herself. 
Ages 4-8 


Knopf; $2.95 


THE PICNIC 

By James Daugherty 

A mouse family, having been 
spared by a lion, repay him 


A TIGER IN THE CHERRY TREE 
Written and illustrated by Glen Dines 

In a tiny village in Japan, children found a ma- 
gician and his timid tiger in a much loved cherry 
tree. When the landlord got rid of them the chil- 
dren were sad but worst of all the tree drooped 
so he had to let the tiger and magician return. 
Ages 4-8 Macmillan; $2.50 


when he is caught in a net. 
The moral, in Mrs. 
words, “They (lions) only seem 
stuck up and mean at first but 
when you get to know them bet- 


Mouse’s 


ter, they're really very nice. It's 
the same with people.” 
Ages 4-8 Viking; $2.50 


BASCOMBE, THE FASTEST HOUND ALIVE 

By George J. W. Goodman, illustrated by Paul Galdone 

Bascombe was a sleepy basset hound and didn’t want to run in the hunt. Two 
rabbits taught him to be the fastest hound in the county. He turned the hunt 
into a hectic chase and his master never wanted to go hunting again. 

Ages 4-8 Morrow; $2.75 


~ ‘ 
introducing 
wets 
fee 
: 
¥ 
* and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 
The Children's “Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
> 
“ 80 
as 


SELECTED AND REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


PICTURES FOR THE PALACE 

By Flora Fifield, pictures by Nola Langner 

An appealing story about a little Japanese boy who loved to draw and entered the royal con- 
test to do pictures for the palace. How he won the contest will amuse the children. Effective 
black and white pictures. 

Ages 4-10 Vanguard ; $3.00 


TALES OF DON QUIXOTE 
Ketold and illustrated by Tony Palazzo 
This is a fine addition to the author's list 
of lovely picture books. He has caught the 
spirit of Don Quixote and Sancho with their 
amusing mistakes both in his beautiful pic- 
tures and in his brief text. 

Ages 5-8 Garden City; $2.95 


THE MAGIC FEATHER DUSTER 

By Will and Nicholas 

This team has done so many unusual picture books, and 
now has a “modern folk tale.” Four brothers, each 
with a special ability, want to have the magic feather 
duster which a neighbor owns. Each brother tries but 
it is, of course, the kindly brother who wins it. 

Ages 5-9 Harcourt; $3.25 


THE ANIMALS OF DOCTOR SCHWEITZER 

By Jean Fritz, illustrated by Douglas Howland 

Of the many books about Dr. Schweitzer and his hospital in Africa, there 
have been none, so far as I know, for young children. This is a well4told 
story of the great doctor and many of his animal pets. 


Ages 6 and up Coward-McCann; $2.75 
JAN AND THE WILD HORSE 
By H. M. Denneborg, translated 
THE MOON-EYED HOUND by Emile Capouya 
By Billy C. Clark, illustrated by Nedda Walker There is a wild-horse range in Westphalia, 
Young Jeb’s coon hound, Moon-eye, had one blind eye but what Germany, where once a year the great herd 
a dog he was for following the scent. When he won the state is rounded up. Little Jan lives nearby 
contest it was proved beyond a doubt, as Uncle Jeptha had and wants a wild horse of his own. His 
said, “Whatever the pup lost in the blind eye he will gain friend, old Natz, saves an injured pony 
back some other place.” and Jan gets him for his own. 
Ages 8-12 Putnam; $2.75 Ages 6-10 McKay; $2.75 


THE MAGIC MEADOW 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT Written and illustrated by Ingri and Edgar 
By Antonio Frasconi, illustrated by the author Parin Aulaire 
4 There is a great deal of talk these days about teaching A new William Tell book but more than just a story 
foreign languages to children. This book will be just about him. It is a beautiful picture book about a meadow 
what some people are looking for. The old nursery rhyme in the Swiss Alps where Peterli herded his grandfather's 
, is presented in both English and French on the same goats and dreamed of the good fortune the magic of the 
ie page with a full-page illustration opposite. meadow might bring his grandfather. 
Ages 6-10) Harcourt; $3.00 Ages 6-10 Doubleday; $3.00 


LITTLE RED NEWT 


By Louise Dyer Harris and Norman Dyer Harris, illustrated by Henry B. Kane 
The authors of that popular little story, Slim Green, a green snake, have produced another 
just as charming. The litthe newt spends a year in a classroom terrarium and is then re- 
turned to the woods. The children learn all about him. The illustrations are excellent. 

Ages 6 and up Little, Brown; $2.75 


THE GOLDEN IMPALA 
By Pamela Ropner 
Strange things were going on in South Africa. The beautiful impalas, the 
loveliest of African antelopes, were flocking into the game reserves for 
} safety. It was through Peter, son of the warden that the animals were saved 
j PUTT-PUTT SKIPPER from unscrupulous hunters, thereby fulfilling a legend. 
By Hildreth Wriston, illustrated by Ages 10-14 Criterion; $3.25 
Albert Orbaan 
There is nothing finer than a good every- 


day adventure when it is good. This is THE GOLDEN WHEEL 

good. Skipper’s summer on a Vermont By Olive Price, illustrated by Ann Eshner 

lake looks just about perfect when his Stories with foreign background are not always interesting but 

father says he may use the outboard mo- this is a joy because Ahmed, the hero, and his Persian home are 
‘ tor, but he doesn’t know what is ahead. so real. Fourteen-year-old Ahmed and his friend, Selim, go on an 

There are adventure and mystery and important mission traveling along the main caravan route. Through 

real people in this fine story. their adventures and misadventures, Ahmed reaches understanding. 

Ages 9-12 Ariel; $3.00 Ages 10-14 Westminster; $2.95 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 


— MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS — 


BETSY’S WINTERHOUSE 
CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


Summer is over, and 
Betsy’s crowd enjoy 
a “winterhouse.” 
Illus. by the author 
Ages 8-12.$2.95 Ge 


COUNTRY MAILMAN 
JERROLD BEIM 


A little boy who 
longs for a letter of 
his own is rewarded 
for helping the R.F.D. 
mailman. Jilus. by 
Leonard Shortall. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 


THE PUPPY 
WHO WANTED A BOY 
JANE THAYER 


What happens toa 
puppy who wants a 
boy for Christmas. 
Illus. by Seymour 
Fleishman. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 


SINGING STRINGS 
LARRY KETTELKAMP 


Stringed instruments, 
their story, and how to 
make simple, practical 
working models of them. 
Illus. by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


MISS CATHY LEONARD 
CATHERINE WOOLLEY = 


The summer when Cathy € 
not only has good times, ] 
but begins to reach ; 


out toward the acceptance ~ 
of responsibility. Ilus, 

by Theresa Sherman. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SHOOTING STARS 
HERBERT S. ZIM 


Almost all the-known facts 

about meteors, in clear 

bs text and striking 
~ pictures. J/lus. by 
Gustav Schrotter. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FAIR BAY 
ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 


a 
A storm-wrecked 
sea-island settlement comes 
briefly to life again AM, 

for a little girl. Fins 
Lif 

Illus. by the author. pate 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 9 


All Morrow Junior Books are 
bound in cloth, 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.) 
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Pet Them Rate 


(our 
the Books 


This Week's Top Jo 


IT PARADE 
OF BOOKS” 


HERBERT DEUTSCH 
Teacher, Library Classes, Wickshire School 
New Hyde Part, New York 


i? Is common knowledge that 
comic books, cheap, contrived 
storybooks, television, and phono- 
graph records collectively 
earving chunks out of the time 
normally allotted by the school 
child for reading. It may not be 
true with all children, but with 
enough for teachers to become 
concerned. How can the teacher 
meet this challenge? By continu- 
ally devising appropriate media. 

One must probe, question, delve 
deeply into the likes and dislikes 
of children, and then draw con- 
clusions. | find that today’s boys 
and girls, among other things, are 
poll-excited. They want to know 
the No. 1 male vocalist, the No. 1 
TV program, and of course, the 
top record. “What's in the Top 
Ten?” is a familiar query. 

How about books? Why can't 
books cut into that juvenile jive? 
“Whats in the Top Ten in 
books?” The idea struck my pu- 
pils like wildfire. “Let's start a 
poll right now, and find out!” 


The activity commenced with 
an explanation of the poll, fol- 
lowed by a request for votes. 
Each class coming into the library 
eagerly balloted. 

A large sign was placed on the 
library bulletin board, declaring: 
“Your Hit Parade of Books: This 
Week's Top Ten.” Using oak tag 
as backing, red numbers (one 
through ten) were pasted down 
and opposite them two 1” strips 
were stapled (ten on each side) 
to allow for the insertion of card- 
board strips each bearing the title 
and author of the chosen book. 

Votes poured in. Even the 
second- and third-graders made 
entries. It seemed as if the entire 
student body waited on pins and 
needles for Wednesday when the 
accounting would take place. 

In this manner, practically the 
entire student body participated 
in the project. The technique 
developed interest’ in current 
works, as well as the classics. 
“Reading books is now a must!” 
said a sixth-grade girl. “It’s as 
hep as following records. Else 
how can you vote each week?” 

This idea, although prescribed 
for library classes, could be adapt- 


ed by any classroom teacher. We 
are all interested in helping our 
beys and girls to read more and 
read better. So, taking a cue from 
the pediatrician, who says: “If 
baby refuses milk, add flavoring.” 
if Johnny shies away from read- 
ing. add spice. 


FIFTEEN by CLEARY 
GEN. PERSHING by CASTOR 
ROOMMATES by KREND/NA 
MR. WIZARDS SCIENCE SECRETS 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
BRIGHT DAYS by CHASTAIN 
HENRY AND BEFZUS by CLEARY 
FUN IN CHEMISTRY by FREEMAN 
100 SPORTS HEROES by DAVIS 


LEATHERNECK by COLBY 
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ENGLAND 


CONS riTUTION 


tures and in color 


net $1.45 


Published by 


The FIRST 
BOOKS 


ALL in the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding ripe 
ALL printed in LARGE type FREE 
ALL fully illustrated—mostly with over 100 pic- 


ALL in 745, x 844 in. volumes - 
EACH specially priced to schools and libraries. 


Widest choice of subject 

The Series with the most to offer young readers at 
any level. The current catalog lists over 80 differ- 
ent FIRST BOOKS. 


Most suitable for supplementary reading. 
Within the major groupings of Science, Social 
Studies, Arts and Recreation, Our Country, Lan- 
guage Arts, and Transportation there are FIRST 
BOOKS to assist in the achievement of every ele- 
mentary school curriculum goal. 


Most individuality 

Each FIRST BOOK is an individual treatment, 
containing text and pictures, layout, art, typogra- 
phy, and color appropriate to its subject. FIRST 
BOOKS are never written to a “formula” or pre- 
conceived pattern. 


More illustrations 

The First Book of STONES contains 238 pic- 
tures; THe First Book of CAVES has 41. The 
FIRST BOOKS are illustrated as required, mostly 
with over 100 pictures each, printed with color. 


Genuine beginning books 

Each FIRST BOOK is a genuinely beginning book 
for the moment of a reader's first interest in a 
subject. Each provides accurate, basic information 


offer more to interest children 


and to stimulate supplementary reading 
than any other group 


of informational books for young people 


in a form that will sustain enthusiasm, and guide 
and stimulate interest in further knowledge. 


Useful at every reading level 

FIRST BOOKS are indexed and often contain 
glossaries and book lists for further reading in a 
subject, to train young readers in the use of these 
important tools of study. 


Completely authoritative 

FIRST BOOKS are written by people who knou 
for young people who want to know. Each manu- 
script is checked and double-checked for factual 
accuracy and clarity of text, by top authorities in 
the subject covered. 


Useful at every reading level 

In general, FIRST BOOKS are for reading in 
grades three, four, five, and six — but FIRST 
BOOKS’ subject interest attracts both younger 
and older children, from bright second graders up 
to eighth grade level and beyond. Reading experts 
acclaim FIRST BOOKS as vocabulary builders and 
effective remedial readers. 


Guaranteed library bindings 

At no extra cost, FIRST BOOKS are supplied ir 
the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding — a year's 
library service guaranteed or the book replaced 
without charge. 


pon on page 96. 


First Books PicturE Map 
in FULL COLOR. Size 17 x 


lists of titles in the First 
Book Series. Use service cou- 


Your INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine says: 


“FIRST BOOKS answer a great need, 


ALL checked and double-checked for accuracy, 22 in. Ideal for classroom dis- for in simple, clear terms and in few 
authority, and clarity of text play, school library exhibit. pages the essential facts of a subject 
: ‘ Includes complete descriptive are given. The discussion is meaty 


enough for mature readers and yet 
simple enough for eight- and nine- 
year-old children to read and under- 
stand.” 


FRANKLIN WA i INC. GROLIER INC. 699 Madisen Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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ELOISE RUE 
Assistant Professor 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 


the Tey to a Good Library Program 


HE program of service is one of the most 
important phases of the elementary 
school library. It plays an essential part in the 
elementary curriculum. The extent of this 
service, however, is the sole responsibility of 
the librarian. It is she who, by her enthusiasm 
or indifference, makes or breaks the library 
program. (It has been my privilege to spend 
the last two years as a librarian in an elemen- 
tary school in Evanston, Illinois. The experi- 
ences described here are some that were 
carried on during this time.) 

A new librarian rapidly learns the con- 
tent of her collection, Although she may 
spend from her budget as she chooses, she 
often finds it worth while to borrow books 


from the public library for testing before few fifth- and sixth-graders, who have been In both second and third grades, superior \“ 

purchase. She examines her present collee- trained in lower grades, finish their work readers are helped by teacher and librarian 

tion to see if unattractive books should be ahead of time and so continue their library to find suitable books on the regular shelves. 

rebound, or discarded and replaced. activities. It is usually best to allow only two First-, second-, and third-grade helpers col- he 
At an orientation meeting with administra- — or three helpers to work at a time, Periods leet the books and return them before li- 

tion and faculty, the librarian may inquire are limited to twenty minutes and the duties brary period. By the middle of third grade, 

what services provided by the library have of each child are varied during the semester. the teacher and librarian choose two chil- ” 

come to be appreciated. She may suggest her Classes have definite schedules. As soon as dren who are taught to “slip” and “cheek out” > 

willingness to aid in choosing classroom the regular gym and creative dramatics books. 

collections, or to help small committees of schedules are known, the librarian works out In addition to stories, third-graders are 

children select and check out a group of — a schedule acceptable to the classroom teach- interested in the encyclopedias and the card ; 

books. She indicates related materials. being ers. This is approved by the school library catalog. Occasionally encyclopedia volumes ip 

careful to include those to satisfy a wide — supervisor and the principal. are put at each place. Each child is asked 

range of abilities. She notes weaknesses in to find a hobby in the volume he has, or S 

the collection. The first grade is scheduled for one-half — sometimes a science topic, or a map. RK 
In Evanston the school librarian is respon- hour a week and children take out books as Once an entire class wanted to know about . 

sible for keeping the book and pamphlet col- soon as they can read preprimers. The the card catalog. A drawer was placed be- : 

lections up-to-date through additions, bind- second through the sixth grades are scheduled fore each child. who looked up something 4 


ing, and withdrawals, as well as for the filing 
and pulling of catalog and shelf ecards. In 
the future she will be responsible for audio- 
visual materials. 

The librarian publicizes her library mate- 
rials through bulletin beards, reading guid- 
ance, and individual meetings with teachers 
and students. Over the coffee cups it is de- 
cided to try pushing fourth-grade Jeff to the 
top of his ability. Before school one morning 
lively Jeff appears to say, “Miss Kane says 
you have a book she wants me to read.” 


Swiss Family Robinson is handed to him. 
During library periods or whenever he has 
finished his work. Jeff. contented on a far-off 
island, is no longer a problem. Later, Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn are added to his never- 
to-be-forgotten collection of book friends. 
Many children enjoy the library through 
contributing their services. If student. assist- 
ants are well selected and trained in a variety 
of activities, they can learn many library 
techniques and pass them along to classmates. 
Since the sixth grades are responsible for a 
class play and for the safety petrol, and the 
fifth grades are the fire wardens, third- and 
fourth-grade children in our school are 
trained to help in the library. Sometimes a 


for forty-five-minute periods once week. 
The kindergarten is occasionally invited to 
visit the library for story hour and to choose 
picture books for their room. The first grade 
comes sometimes for a story on the story rug, 
sometimes to look at picture books which are 
ready at each place on the low tables. As they 
master their basie preprimer in the class- 
room, the librarian notes that they pick out 
words they know. paying no attention to pics 
tures which had earlier enthralled them. 
They learn library manners and citizenship. 


During second grade, supplementary read- 
ers and picture books with easy vocabularies 
give way to full-length stories for some. 
Children leave the room with chairs and 
tables in order and books piled neatly in 
the center of the tables. Individual reading 
guidance, quiet reading, checking out books, 
and story hours are the main activities, Enter- 
prising children learn to search through read- 
ers for stories about airplanes, or to tie in 
with classroom projects, 


The third-grade children are allowed «@ 
section of easier fiction in addition to the 
reader and picture-book sections. Books of 
interest to them are left at each place. 


and was helped to find it on the shelf. 

With a yroup of slow readers, the teacher 
and librarian decided to introduce the felt- 
board. Through the cooperation of the spe- 
cial reading teacher, Biff learned to love 
Curious George and share him with his class- 
mates, using the feltboard with his report. 


Fourth-grade children usually decorat 
long pieces of cardboard, placing their nam 
at the end. At each library period, help: 
distribute them. A Continued on pa 
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JAN AND 
THE WILD 
HORSE 


THRILLS FOR BOOK 
EXPLORERS 


McKay’s new 
FALL LIST 


By H. M. DENNEBORG., Il- 
lustrated by Horst Lemke. 
How a Westphalian farm boy 
helps save an injured pony 
from a dreadful fate—told by 
the author and artist of Gris- 
ella the Donkey. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE K-HOUSE MYSTERY 


By GRACE T. HAY. Illus- 


trated by Jean Porter. In this 


spine-tingling mystery, the 
Easterlys undergo some 
strange experiences in the 


queer old Keane house. 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


INDIAN 
FRIENDS 


AND FOES 


By DOROTHY HEIDER- 
STADT. Illustrated by David 
Humphreys Miller. From 
Pocahontas to Geronimo— 
sympathetic sketches of In- 
dians in which they are pre- 
sented, not as mere savages, 
but as dignified human be- 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 


ings. 


OLD ITALIAN TALES 


Retold by Domenico Vittor- 
ini; illustrated by Kathryn 
L. Fligg. Twenty folk and 
fairy tales of unusual appeal, 
beautifully illustrated. 


Ages 10-14. $3.00 


CAT 


illustrated by 
Hi- 
adventures of a sea- 
$2.75 


ELEPHANTS IN 
THE GARDEN 


Written and illustrated by 
IDA SCHEIB. How nine-year- 
old Joey Gordon makes an 
unexpected debut with a cir- 
eus elephant in Madison 
Square Garden. 


Ages 7-10. $2.50 


and 


Written 
CHARLOTTE BAKER. 


larious 
going tabby. Ages 8-12. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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... Uxey to a Good Library Program 


Continued from page 83) 


child may examine any book, 
laying the cardboard on the shelf 
to help him replace the book if 
he decides not to check it out. 

In this grade, story hours, in- 
dividual guidance, and reading 
periods are supplemented with 
regular lessons on the use of 
encyclopedias and of the card 
catalog. Guide words, subject and 
personal entries, and alphabet- 
izing are emphasized. 


In fifth grade, a more concen- 
trated study of indexes and maps 
is integrated with the social 
studies. Felthoard materials are 
used in differentiating between 
the index and the table of con- 
tents. Various book-review tech- 
niques are tried, including the 


making of book jackets with 
blurbs and author information. 
Children’s Catalog and Junior 


Book of Authors are introduced 
in this way. 


In sixth grade, much individ- 
ual reading guidance is possible. 
Sixth-graders often file catalog 
eards to be revised, or shelve 
fiction books. Almanacs and year 
books are introduced when a 


timely current question comes up. 
Letter and number symbols used 
in the arrangement of books are 
reviewed. 

The Dewey Decimal System is 
introduced through charts and 
followed by a game in which each 
child takes a numbered sheet of 
paper and, when book jackets are 
flashed, tries to put down the cor- 
rect hundred, as 300, 500, and so 
on. After they have studied 
decimals in mathematics, the 
Dewey System is reviewed more 
meaningfully as to decimal ar- 
rangement by using numbered 
spines of books. .Now they can 
help shelve nonfiction books. 

When children at this grade 
level want a story, two or three 
chapters of a book are often read 
aloud. This practice encourages 
further reading. Some children 
enjoy using Horn Book Magazine, 
or looking up specific subjects in 
Children’s Catalog. 

Yes, the program of service is 
important in the elementary li- 
brary. It exposes children to a 
variety of activities and inspires 
them to more and better reading. 
Is your school library program 
adequate? 


Around the World 
in SO Books 


ELIZABETH SMITHGALL 


Teacher, Thomas Jefferson Elementary School 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


LAST November, for Children's Book Week, girls and boys in our 
school arranged a display on bulletin board and table. Centered 
on the bulletin board was a world map. Around it, colorful book 
jackets were attractively arranged. Red ribbons (attached by means 
of white thumbtacks) joined each book title to the part of the world 
described in the book. The large letters were cut from red construc- 
tion paper. On the table, actual books featuring various countries 
were set up around a globe. The table seemed to be a 3-D interpre- 
tation of the two-dimensional bulletin board. 

The display was photographed for the Levittown Times, where it 
appeared under the title paraphrasing the currently popular movie 
title, “Around the World in 80 Days." 


| 
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=W hen a child learns 

to love reading, he 

learns how to read .. . in 
short, how to learn,” * and 
we think our Fall books 

will make him want to 


do both. 


Heading our 
sparkling list of 
picture stories* * 

is a book the 
beginning reader 

can read by himself. 
Curious George 

Flies a Kite 
by Margret Rey, illus. by H. A. Rey, 
$2.75, is about America’s favorite 
monkey and is written with only 218 
different words. Two gay and funny 
stories are Rudi and the Mayor 
of Naples by M. M. Osborne, Jr.. 
illus. by Joseph $2.50, and 
Just Pepper by Robert Barry, 
$2.50. Rudi is an endearing but dis- 
astrously typical donkey and Pepper 
is an captain 
Camembert by Nancy De Angelis. 
$3.00, is about a very small mouse 
with a very big problem. Allth 
by Alastair Reid, illus. by Walter 
Lorraine, $3.00, is a haunting fairy 
tale. And The Legend of 
Befana by Henry Chafetz, illus. by 
Ronni Solbert, $2.75, is a little- 
known story about Twelfth Night 
ideal for Christmas reading. (Free 
promotional material for each title.) 


Low, 


engaging old sea 


Older children who like adventure 
and mystery will want to read The 
Horse Marines by Anna Rose 
Wright, illus. by Ursula Koering, 
$2.75, Mystery on the Float- 
ing Hotel by Rudolph Stoiber, 
illus. by Romulus Candea, $2.75, and 
Borrowed Brother by Florence 


Crannell Means, illus. by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse, $3.00. Two books on 
wild life and plant life are 


Timothy Tattercoat by Marye! 
and Ronald Chaney, illus. by Garry 
MacKenzie, $2.75, and Plant 
Hunters by Frances L. Jewett and 
Clare L. McCausland, illus. by Reneé 
Martin, $3.00. Particularly outstand 
ing is The Witch of Black- 
bird Pond, $3.00, another mag- 
nificent historical 
Elizabeth George Speare, author of 
Calico Captive. 


romance by 


Also coming this 

Fall are the first 

SiX In our new, 

non-hetion series 

for bright young 

Americans, ages 

11 and up, North 
Star Books. They 
are: Great Days of Whaling 
by Henry Beetle Hough, illus. by 
Victor Mays, Sailing the Seven 
Seas by Mary Ellen Chase, illus. by 
John O'Hara Cosgrave II, Young 
Thomas Edison by Sterling 
North, illus. with photographs and 
diagrams, Gold in California 
by Paul L. Wellman, illus. by Lorence 
Bjorklund, The Trail to Santa 
Fe, by David Lavender, illus. by 
Nicholas Eggenhofer, and Riders 
of the Pony Express by Ralph 
Moody, illus. by Robert Riger. Each 
$1.95. Ask for our announcement 
brochure. 

*says Elfrida von Nardroff, July 20, 

This ¥ eek. 


**also available in Guaranteed 


Schooi and Library Bindings. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


| 
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: A THOMAS, 

THE SHIP'S 


vickt—Parents, teachers, guests, 
fellow students—-we are going to 
show you how we conduct a read- 
ing lesson. Our class is divided in- 
to groups. Each group has a cap- 
tain. Each captain meets with his 
group to decide what they will do 
to make their parts interesting. 
Now I would like to introduce 
the group captains. Barbara! 
(Barbara stands to receive ap- 
plause. Repeat for other cap- 
tains.) We have chosen a story 
from one of our readers. The 
name of the reader is Fun and 
Frolic. The story is called “The 
Little Scarecrow Boy.” It was 
written by Margaret Wise Brown 
and illustrated by Emma Brock. 
The story is about a little scare- 
crow boy who wanted to go out 
with his father into the fields and 
scare the crows, but his father 
kept telling him that he was not 
fierce enough to scare a crow. He 
would have to stay at home all 
day and just grow—and you know 
how boring that can be. We will 
tell you more about the story 
later, but now we will have a song. 

(Children sing “Timmy, the 
Timid Scarecrow” from THe 
INstrUCcTOR for September 1955.) 

vicki—And now Barbara's group 
would like to tell you something 
about the author and illustrator. 

sarsara—-I would like you to 
meet the members of my group. 
(She introduces them.) Lynn, will 
you tell us something about the 
author? 

tyrnN—Margaret Wise Brown 
was born in Greenpoint, Brook- 
lyn, and moved to Whitestone 
Landing when she was a little girl. 
There she had 30 rabbits, 10 
squirrels, a bowl of goldfish, a col- 
lie, and six borrowed dogs, but 
only three children to play with 
—not counting her brother who 
was really too old or her sister 
who was too young. Later, she 
moved to Greenwich Village. Her 
hobby was growing big trees in 
her small apartment. At Christ- 
mas time she used the tree for a 
Christmas tree, and in the spring 
she decorated it with flowers and 
fruits in season. Sometimes it was 
a cherry tree, sometimes a pear 
tree, and sometimes an orange 
tree. Her real name was Golden 
Macdonald. She died in France 
on November 14, 1952. In less 
than 20 years, she published over 
60 books for children. Cynthia 
will tell you about her books. 

crntHia-— Margaret Wise Brown 
liked to write books about little 
things and big things. like The 
Little Fisherman and the Big 
Fisherman, The Little Boat and 


Reading’ 


demonetrated for 


an Assembly Program 


OPIE B. WHITNEY 


Reading Specialist, Garden Country 
Day School, Jackson Heights, 
New York, N.Y. 


CHARACTERS 


vickt— General announcer. 

CHILDREN Twenty-two—more or less— 
divided into five groups, each with a 
captain. Children’s own names may 
be used. 


Rererence Mareriat 


Fun and Frolic, by Witty, Brumbaugh, 
Nolen. “Reading for Interest Series” 
(D. C. Heath & Co. Boston 16). 

Golden Egg Book, by Margaret Wise 
Brown (Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
New York 20). 

“If | Only Had a Brain” in The Wizard 
of Oz Souvenir Album ‘Leo Feist, 
Inc., 799 Seventh Ave. New York, 
N.Y.; $1.00). 


the Big Boat, and Little Scare- 
crow. Many of her stories are 
picture books. Some of them are 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard, 
some by Garth Williams. We have 
several of her books in our own 
library: Red Light, Green Light, 
The Noisy Book, and here’s one I 
am sure you will all remember— 
The Golden Egg Book, Susan 
will tell you about it, 
(Susan takes book and shows 
pictures as she tells about it.) 
Brown also wrote 
poems. She liked to write about 
sounds and feelings. Carel will 
read one of her poems for you. 
(Carol reads a poem, perhaps 
“How Do You Know?” } 
BarsaRA—-And now a word about 
the illustrator, Emma Brock. Miss 
Brock illustrated all the stories in 
this reader. She wrote stories also. 
One of her stories is in this book. 
It is called “They Wanted a 
Horse.” It is too long for us to 
read here, but we recommend 
that you read it for yourself some- 
time. Some of her other stories 
which she wrote and illustrated 
are: “The Runaway Sardine,” 
“The Greedy Goat “The Hen 
That Kept House.” and “Little 
Fat Gretchen.” Miss Brock’s hob- 
by was traveling. She traveled a 
great deal in this country and in 
Europe. 
(Barbara and her group exit.) 
vicki—Thank you. Barbara. We 
will hear from Robert next. 
rosert (introduces his team) 
We would like to tell you some- 
thing about the crow. We hear 
many about the crow— 
some true, some not true: some 
good, some bad. We would like to 


stories 


present the facts. Peter S. will 
tell us what he has found out. 

(Peter S. gives facts about crows 
obtained from reference books.) 

rosert—-In the story we are read- 
ing today, the crow is “bad,” but 
some of us think crows are really 
good. To help us decide, Peter B. 
and Dicky are going to have a de- 
bate. Listen carefully to their ar- 
guments, and we will ask the au- 
dience to vote for the winner, by 
a showing of hands. Please wait 
till you have heard both sides. 
Peter B. thinks crows are bad. 

(Peter B. gives his reasons for 
thinking that crows are “bad.” ) 

rosert——And now Dicky. 

(Dicky gives his reasons for de- 
claring that crows are “good.” ) 

rosert—You have heard Peter 
and Dicky debate on whether the 
crow is “good” or “bad.” Now we 
will take a vote. If Peter has made 
you think that crows are “bad,” 
please raise your hands. (Robert 
counts.) If Dicky has made you 
think that crowds are good, please 
raise your hands. (Robert counts. ) 
It seems to be a tie. I think Peter 
and Dicky are both right. Crows 
are good and crows are bad, es- 
pecially when they come in great 
numbers. The United States Fish 
and Wild Life Service thinks that 
crows should be controlled in- 
stead of being destroyed. 

(Robert and his group exit.) 

vickt—Now we will hear from 
Henry. 

HENRY (introduces his group)— 
We worked on words. There are 
some words in the lesson that no 
one knew, and some that we 
couldn't even sound out. Joyce, 
will you tell us the new words. 

sorce—The new words are scare- 
crow, fierce, terrible, frighten, 
and decided. Scarecrow was easy 
to figure out. We already knew 
care and crow. We just sounded 
the s in front of care and added 
crow. 

HenrRY-—Ronny, will you tell us 
how you figured out fierce? 

ronny--I tried to find it in the 
Picture Dictionary, but it wasn't 
there. I looked it up ina big dic- 
tionary and | thought it was furs, 
but that didn’t make sense, so [ 
asked my mother. She told me it 


was fierce and rhymed with 
prerce, 

Henry How about terrible, 
Sandy? 

sanodY--I once had a dog named 


Terry. | figured that if T-e-r-r-y 
spelled Terry, then t-e-r-r-i would 
sound the same. I know what 
b-l-e on the end of words sounds 
like, so I had “terri 
rible, 


ble” or ter- 
Continued on page 90 


THREE “MUST 
for YOUR Classroom 


For Spelling: 


CROSSWORD FUN BOOK 


A new presentation of crossword 
puzzles. 

50 crossword puzzles contrived from 
a controlled vocabulary for grades 3-5. 
Each puzzle has a theme, with a majori- 
ty of the words related to that theme. 
The definitions are presented in many 
forms to help a child guess the words, 

Facing each puzzle is an activity 
page which is related to it. These in- 
clude stories, games, codes, coloring 
pages, picture puzzles, riddles and 
many, many other fun things to do. 


(Ages 8-14) $1.00 


Printed on bulking paper with stiff paper covers Tl 
lustrations on every page. 112 pages, 8%" x 114%” 


For Social Studies: 


Fun Around the World 


A book about 
the children of 
the world, pre- 
pared in close co- 
ordination with 
the United Na- 
tions, through 
the Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information. 

Covering six- 
ty member na- 
tions, a_ brief 
story about each 
country tells 
how its children 
live, with the 
emphasis on how 
they play. With each nation is also an 


activity based on that country—cos- 
tumes, crafts, games, recipes, play- 
things to make. 

(Ages 9-14) $1.00 
Printed mn heavy bulking paper wit tiff paper 
overs. Extensively illustrated, many lor 128 
big pages. x 11% 

In full cloth binding, gold stamping $2.95 


And for Elementary Science: 


HOBBY FUN BOOK 


A carefully chosen selection of un 
usual creative or to-do projects for 
grade school children, with the empha- 
sis on making things, or exploring and 
finding out the hows and whys of the 
world around us. 

In many instances a scientific princi- 
ple is demonstrated. Fun with Air, 
Chemistry, Electricity, Water, Model- 
ing, Painting, Indoor Gardens, Paper 
and other Crafts, and many other-sub- 
jects. Accurately illustrated on every 
page. 

(Ages 8-14) $1.00 


Printed ot eavy bulking paper with stiff par 
covers, 1258 big pages. x 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS, PELHAM, N.Y. ! 


Send me the books ct ked I 15 first 


k, Se for ca ‘ 
s Fu t ara 
IN 1158 
CROSSWORD FUN BOOK 
HOBBY FUN BOOK 

FUN AROUND THE WORLD 
FUNDAY BOOK (4-7) 

DOT FUN (7-12) 

PENCIL FUN BOOK (8-14) 
PUZZLE FUN BOOK (8-14)! 
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HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


7 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here--the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Pubiishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 10 


fve, 


AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clim, Haverford, Pa 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Prigrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chef Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan — Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kut Carson 


Level 0 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level 
Danie! Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old Wes? 
The Rush for Gold 
John Pay! Jones 


HOW 


PLAY 
THE 
GAME? 


a 


Se 


Ever need detailed directions to help you organize the game — a Tag Game, 
@ Bali Game, a Dramatic Game? Ever need a special game for your pupils, or 
for an unexpected playtime? Well, with Everyday Games for Children 


on your desk, you won't need any other reference book 


Everyday Games for Children is primarily a well-illustrated reference book 
It is the one game book that does three important things for you 
(1) it gives you compiete information and easy-to-follow directions for more 
than 300 games. (2) It heips you gain a simple, basic understanding of the theory 
of play. (3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maximum 
benefit to your pupils and with minimum demands on your time 


Everyday Games for Children contains games of al! types — Dramatic Games 
and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Bali Games; Athietic Games; Classroom Games 


and Party Games. There are games for all grades 


For ready reference, 


they are indexed in three ways — alphabetically, by grades, and by type of game. 


Three introductory chapters provide background material 


Profusely illustrated 


with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, the book is sturdily bound 


for years of hard use. The price is just $3.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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reading are on both the pro- 
fessional bookshelf and the PTA 
bookshelf. Book sharing in the 
classrooms, book talks and story- 
telling in the library, and much 
individual guidance by librarian 
and teachers working together 
have helped to produce readers 
who are above average in reading 
ability and breadth of interests. 

The library welcomes displays 

classroom, individual, or hobby. 
The pupils responsible for each 
display must exhibit with it ap- 
propriate books or other library 
materials, These displays make 
the library more interesting and 
also help pupils to feel more a 
part of it, 

All routine work in the library 
is done by pupils. Every class 
from third grade up has its own 
group of pupil librarians who 
supervise the charging of mate- 
rials, sign in and shelve all mate- 
rials returned, and check an 
assigned section of shelves week- 
ly. First- and second-grade li- 
brarians return their class books 
before their class comes to the 
library, check on overdues for 
their group, and act as the gen- 
eral liaison persons between their 
classroom and the library. The 
class librarians also check out 
the materials which their teacher 
borrows for the classroom li- 
brary. Two library clubs—a 
Third- and Fourth-Grade Club 
and a Fifth- and Sixth-Grade 
Club—meet monthly. Here they 
get experience in parliamentary 
procedure, plan and _ produce 
original programs (mostly about 
books), and have discussions of 
library problems. Some of the 
finest suggestions for improving 
library service have resulted from 
the thoughtful and intelligent dis- 
cussions in these clubs. 

Teachers have an active part 
in the library instruction given 
in our school. They show and 
discuss filmstrips on the library 
tools which their classes need to 
understand better. Then the li- 
brarian follows up this learn- 
ing by using parts of the class's 
library period to actually use 
this too. Class instruction begins 
during the second half of third 
grade, as soon as the class is 
proficient enough in alphabet- 
izing to learn the simple use of 
the card catalog. Individual in- 
struction goes on constantly, of 
course, as the need arises. Some- 
times the librarian goes into the 
classroom to teach the use of a 
library tool. For example, when 
a class is beginning a special 
poetry project, the teacher may 
invite the librarian to bring in 
and explain to the class the 
Index to Children’s Poetry. 

A popular device to test wheth- 
er older pupils are aware of and 
can use all kinds of library mate- 
rials, is the “Materials Game.” 
By the end of fourth grade, pu- 
pils are ready to play this game. 
While the rest of the class 
watches, a team of pupils locates 


all the possible places where 
material may be found on a 
specific topic. Teachers find 
that after such training pupils 
are of great help to them. They 
often send individuals or com- 
mittees to the library to locate 
materials for use in the classroom. 

In order to be sure that her 
pupils have experiences in using 
all the different kinds of mate- 
rials in the library, one fifth- 
grade teacher has worked out a 
chart on which she lists all her 
pupils in committees and requires 
that they rotate automatically 
at the beginning of each new 
unit. The committees include 
books, magazines, vertical file, 
pictures, films and filmstrips, 
poetry, and music. Each commit- 
tee is responsible for going to the 
library and borrowing its own 
material for that unit. By the 
fifth grade all pupils have been 
taught the use of all these mate- 
rials; but when a committee 
comes for the first time to use 
a certain tool, either the teacher 
or the librarian works with the 
group for a few minutes. This 
type of assignment is stimulating 
to most boys and girls. Pupils 
seem to feel happy and important 
when they are able to report back 
to the class on some interesting 
material they have found. Locat- 
ing this material is like a treasure 
hunt! And later, there is the 
added joy of being able to locate 
materials without asking anybody 
to help! That feeling of inde- 
pendence makes using libraries a 
real pleasure, 

The librarian feels that the li- 
brary can be of maximum service 
to the school only when she is 
alert to all of the school’s pro- 
gram. Consequently, she is pres- 
ent at every faculty meeting, 
serves as a member of the cur- 
riculum committee, and attends 
a different grade-level meeting 
each month. 

To help see how effective the 
library services are and where 
they need improving. the faculty 
has been asked several times to 
evaluate the library. This has 
been most valuable. 

Cooperation! That truly con- 
tinues to be the key to whatever 
success the library program in 
Miami Shores Elementary School 
has achieved. Principal, parents, 
faculty, pupils, librarian—they 
all have had a part in building 
the library and in making it an 
exciting and rewarding factor in 
the school. 

NOTE: Miami Shores Elementary 
School Library serves over 1000 boys 
and girls and includes the reading room, 
a conference room, a workroom, a stor- 
age room for old magazines and extra 
AV machines (each room has its own 
record player, each grade level a film- 
strip machine, and each floor a film 
projector), and a room for supplemen- 
tary readers, maps, and other teaching 
aids. The staff consists of only one 
librarian, but the curriculum consult- 
ant assumes the responsibility for those 
supplementary aids which are for teach- 
ers only. The librarian and curriculum 
consultant together have worked out a 


self-service circulation system for these 
materials. 
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K thru INDIANS FOR & Record 
A refre shingly different Th nksgiving story: Tw \grim girls 
befriend the chief's so” nd save t ttlement from Indian 
attack e Th anksgiving feast 1S then shared ogether by In- 
gians and settlers. Shows now kindness and ynderstanding over 
and lead instead to cooperation and respect: 
co with Record & Guide..------ $10. 


3-4-5 CHRISTMAS witH ouR wort 
AT CHRISTMASTIM 
scenes 


$6; As48-3 


AY 
4 56; A848-4 
ENGLAND and 


R—with Record.. $9, 


Actually photograp red 
Mexico, England, and Norway! Vivid, {ull colo 
tradition Yuletide festivities compare Christmas 
and their origin. Gem rates understanding, “kinship fecling 
draws us closer to oul world ne ighbors. Narration 4 
folk carols on 3314 rpm records with Guides. Avge 48 scenes 
CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND 
Record $6; agas-1R—with Record 
CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO CHRISTMAS IN NORW 
agas-2—without Record $6; agas-2R—with Record agas-4—withovt Recor 
only, GERMANY ond * only, 
SAVE $2.50 on Complete Sets—All 4 flmstrips above 
agas-SAR—with two Records $27.50 
$22. 


OTHER FILM 
STR 
IPS for THANKSGIVING and CH 
RISTMAS: 


A246-1—THE STOR 

A247-1—WHY WE 31 scenes, capti 

A246-3—THE NIGHT 46 in COLOR..S5 

A850-1—THE LITTLEST CHRISTMAS, 28 $6 

A850-14R—LITTLE LOST A PHERD’S GIFT, COLOR in COLOR..S5 

A850-9—THE LITTLE PIN NGEt, 50 scenes, in ee 28 scenes........ $5 

A246-12—RUDOLPH—TH E TREE, 35 scenes, in COLO , with Record........... $10 
E RED-NOSED REINDEER, 41 captioned... $5 

enes, COLOR, J 


Reading Scri 
A-247-2—RUD 
OLPH—THE RED-NOSED RE! 
ript IN, 38 scenes, 
$6 


A 
INESS CORPORATION 


a 

A GPE OF GRAF 

AFFILIATE Lex, 


Each Color Filmstrip 
Includes: 
uvumated filr 
life! 
ach filmstrip i 
trong metal con i 
te 
storage Tabel 
n-film captions 
or Record, 
or Reading Scri 
ript. 
Finest high quality = 
essing. 
Teachin i 
Guides, as in- 
Each Filmstrip Set 
Includes: 
orage box with die-cut 
container compartments 


R—with Record $9. 


DRAMATIZE 
Y — 
with SVE 


Based on t fully warm and im- 
“thought he cou 
pID bring the the mountain. Sensiti 
ter building. Title by Platt a 
$5. 


. fine charac 
n COLOR with co 


& Record 


K 4 puPpPY for CH 
Gay; winsome, Warm" Remarkable color photos! Captures the 
dclightful anticipation and surpris¢ of a sma y who finds 4 
cuddly, lov ible puPpPY under his Christmas Tree. Gently port! ays 
the “new” puppy § puzz ement, how the boy learns puPPY care, 
friendship that follows. Shows responsibilities 
ration told aloud by Angel Casey 


SV 


SOCIETY F 
VISUAL 


FILM 
STRIPS epucation, inc 
L COUPON FOR SVE FILMSTRIPS, TODAY 


Shipped 
same day 
— from ou 
complete cent 
ral stock 


SOCIETY FO 
R VISUA 
1345 Diver xg 
ersey Pkwy., Dept. 118, 


' ips ang sets circle : 
Send filmstr and ts circled below 


A249-1R 
All}. 
5 A848-1 A848-1R 
“ 848-2R 
48-3R A848-4 A848-4R As 
A860-2R A246-1 A2 
| 47-1 
850.14R  A850-9 A246-12 
enclose $ | 
on 15 DAY APPROVAL. S 
” . Suggested billing date 
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Zone Stot 
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es! 
36 
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own selection on his own card. On 
his return | cheeked to see if the 


occurrence that often discourages a 
poor reader, 
; Bs ™ library habit is one that Before introducing the project. I ian sent a group of assorted books One of our first periods was spent 
should be encouraged and stim- found out all L could about the at each child’s reading level and in pointing out and discussing the 
ulated. for it will benefit a child groups reading ability. | wanted to | from them the child selected a book. parts of a book: title. author, il- 
throughout his life. In my fourth he sure of the reading level of each I checked each child to see that the lustrator. publisher, chapter head- 
grade, however, only the good read- — child. book was not too difficult or too easy. ings. and index. We discussed the 
ers were enjoving the benefits of To start the projeet we listed This heeame standard procedure for proper care of hooks and made 
library reading. With a public li- some topies that each child was in- a while. colorful bookmarks from oaktag. 
brary next door to the school, | de- terested in. The list was sent to the As the child's ability to select ap- Each child kept a section in his 


cided to make a determined effort public librarian together with the — propriate books grew, we changed notebook for recording simple data 
te get evervene to read library approximate grade level on which our method of selection. The child about books read. A little guide was 
books and enjoy them each child was reading. The librar- — was sent to the library and made his — prepared as a reminder, 
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Christmas 


SAFETY WALT DISNEY Read & Do 


ACTIVITIES 


K “MAGIC SLATE Books 


Clever WALT DISNEY drawings 


Puzzle PUN activities 
compicting mystery ¢ irtoons 


in MAGIC SLATE Book 
lemonstrate important SAPETY 
essons in bic veling, rolle: skat- 


imming, boating, fire 


ifetyv, crossing streets, 

pla ball near trathe. 

Basic benefits . . . exciting Strathmore's Latest Selection of big-value gifts-to- 

tun. 30° class is outstanding! Every one a winner . . . every one 
ess Discounts 


chosen for fun-popularity ... big value... and solid, worth- 
while educational qualities. 


SPIN and MARTY 


Order now receive immediate shipment. inteed to please. 

om Each gift only 30c¢ (24c¢ or less in dozens and over). Every Book shown 

I'\''s famous rripl R Ranch on this page provides inside it a full-size MAGIC SLATE writing-board. 
boys and their western vaca- For permanent use it has the instant-erase features, can be used in 


tion adventures. Many stim- 


detinitely Plus the book, ind youl! school discount it's i real bargain! 


i a F READ — Children enjoy the wonderful Walt Disney Books. Thev'll 


drawings in this MAGIC } 

aoe : read and re-read to learn much about saretry, Ranching, Drawing, ete. 
“4 SLATE Book. Good Reading 


Endorsed by educators. 
EXCCLICNE activities 30° 
’ WRITE ° DRAW — So much fun to write without a pencil oes CFOS 


without an eraser (by lifting films 


e 


JIMMY DODD ACTIVITIES —— I ich book provides Vamies and proyeets that tic in 


*s Mouseketeers with the stories. Children are encouraged both to trace and to draw free 
hand creatively. Ideal for group activities. 
lerful SEE OTHER PAGE TO RIGHT for other kinds of exciting vitts! 
Moust ondertul fun with jimmy 
Mixer leading his fans. The millions 


Seow, 


GAMES and PUZZLES 


l enjoy these activities Al hag 


especially in tact 


its exciting activity fun for Fun at their finger tips! Handy pocket games 


. wonderful ‘ ‘stocking gifts. Each has a 

puzzles. 30° veal Magic Slate board, a full 5'4 x 3" size, 
ess Discounts with stylus attached. 6 famous “Classics” 

HANG the BUTCHER CROSSWORD GAME 


DISNEY CARTCON TIC TAC TOE PENNING the PIG 
Adventures FOUR in a ROW AIR RAID 


Every one of these brain-twisters and strate- 


inyone! Many “completion” 


Grad K thru 6 
; gy -guessers provides any boy or girl a per 
20 pages chock-full of pic- 


tures and brief adventure 

stories with Donald and Daisy 
Duck, Mickey, Bambi, Pluto, 
Jiminy Cricket and a wealth 
of mystery completion draw- 


ings that lead voungsters into 


manent pocket fun outfit to enjoy witha pai 
for hours on end. . . and without need otf 
pencil or paper. Bright colorful cover and 
full instructions with each game. They come 
3 different games (as above) in attractive 
polyethylene transparent Gift Bag with 
header strip. Give a bag of three to each pu- 
worthwhile fun activities. p l, or open sealed bags and give each one. 
30° Less discount 2 sets above shipped 30° per bag of 3 
lurora, [line 


rted in equa! quantities less discounts 
*Magic Slate ia the reg 
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1. What is the book’s title? 

2. Who is the author? 

3. Who were the chief charac- 
ters? 

4. What is the book about? Be 
brief. 

5. Did you like the book? 

We spent a language period prac- 
ticing this outline so that each re- 
port would be painless and not dis- 
courage a child from ever reading 
again. By referring to each child's 
notebook occasionally, I was able to 
check the types of books he was 
reading. 

We had other activities to create 
a love for books. When interest de- 
veloped in the “Snipp, Snapp, and 


Snurr” series, I showed some film- 
strips about these characters. The 
series was on the interest and abil- 
ity level of the children and be- 
came one of the favorites. At Christ- 
mas time we saw filmstrips of the 
Christmas stories, 

One group made a story into a 
play and showed it in every room 
on our floor. The children enjoyed 
working on the script, making sim- 
ple costumes, and movable scenery. 

Several of the better readers gave 
oral reports about the books they 
liked best. They always stopped at 
the most exciting part so that the 
other boys and girls would want to 


read the book described. We had a 


dummy radio station from which 
we broadcasted our reports. The 
children loved to be announcers and 
frequently prepared very clever 
commercials, 

Some periods were spent drawing 
pictures to go with a iain book 
that the child had read. When the 
pictures were completed, each child 
explained his briefly and told what 
book he was depicting. 

Miss Miller, the librarian, came 
to tell us about Book Week activi- 
ties. She also brought along library 
cards for the children who were not 
using the library. A series of film- 
strips showed us how to use the li- 
brary and the card catalog. In De- 


cember we made a visit to the li- 
brary and Miss Miller talked to the 
group about using the card catalog. 

Interest grew. Some children who 
had not been doing library reading 
were discovering that we can learn 
from other books besides our text- 
books. Some, bored with only text- 
book material, found an outlet that 
they enjoyed. Children became more 
expert at selecting books. One child 
liked his book because it made him 
“read harder.” Many children read 
widely on one subject while others 
read on many. 

By the end of the year, nearly 
everyone had acquired the library 
habit and was enjoying reading. 


ity fibreboard . 
11%” sq. A 
Christmas gift. 


Gift Packs are shipped assorted. In- 
clude MOTHER GOOSE, WESTERN, 
TRAVEL and ANIMALS... sets of 3. 


Color-N-Frame 
PICTURES 


Grades K thru 4 
3 pictures and 3 frames on good qual- 


. in sealed Poly Bag, 
large and handsome 


Binder. 


COLORING. The three 6” pictures in 
outline are colored with crayons or 
water colors. Child follows color guide 
pictures or creates own color scheme. 


FRAMING. Attractive beveled pic- 
ture frame folds easily into position 
(simulated Maple Grain). Each frame 
has wall hanger on the back. 
Complete individual Gift Set, 

only 30° 


ames Less discount 


RING BINDER 


School Slate 
Fits any Ring Binder! 


A valuable addition to any notebook . . . 
SLATE Ring Binder is always available for notes . . . 
for figuring . . . for sketching. Saves lots of paper! 
Punched with five holes, it’s 100% usable in any 
ring binder! Holes in cardboard will stand up for 
long usage. No pencil handy? Use Magic Writing 
Stylus “stored” at top of big MAGIC SLATE Ring 


Strathmore's NEW magic slate 
... the SCOTCH RITER! 


MAGIC 


30° 


Less discount 


Grades K thru 8 


A brand new HEAVY BOARD type of Slate with a bright Scotch 
Plaid top. Adds new zest and sparkle to the age-old fun of having 
your own Magic Slate board to draw and write. Millions of now- 
older youngsters have already drawn without a pencil and ERASED 
without an eraser “by Magic”. . 
ings, writing practice, and for notes and figuring. 
The new Scotch Riter concentrates its value in the “working parts”. 
Big 7 x 10 drawing surface, better quality films, heavier black 
under-board and extra heavy backing . . . 
intrigue and delight your youngsters for hours on end. Write with 
ANY blunt pointed object. Your children will love you for remem- 
bering them with a SCOTCH RITER. 


. using their slate for fun draw- 


a truly de luxe Slate to 


Only 30° each, less discount 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., 


1220 Mound St., Racine, Wisconsin 
Dept. 1118 


Enclosed $....... (Cash, Check, or M. O.). Please send POSTPAID: 
Quantity Quantity 

__of Jiminy Cricket SAFETY at 30c GAME & PUZZLE Sets at 30¢ 
__of SPIN & MARTY at 30¢ of Color-N-Frame Sets at 30¢ 
__of JIMMY DODD Mouseketeers at 30¢ RING BINDER Slates at 30¢ 
_.of DISNEY Cartoon Adventures at 30¢ of Scotch Riters at 30c 

WALT DISNEY Slates at 30¢ 
Total No. of Gifts Dozen price earned $____ per doz. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 


| to 6 doz. 
$2.88 per doz. 


q School. 


Address 


6 to 12 doz. 
$2.70 per doz. 


| gross to 5 gross 
$2.52 per doz. 


5 gross or more 
$2.34 per doz. 


City. 


— City Zone State 
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TO DO A FRAME 3 


late 


You realize today’s urgent need to stimu- 

interest in sciences at an early 

does your own limited science background 

e make you hesitate to introduce these sub- 
¥ jects to your class? 


Now there's no need for such qualms! 


age. But 


All you have to do is provide 


. Childrens Press books on sciences (there's a wide choice at every reading 
level) for “self-selection” reading. 
. 
The books themselves give the child a solid basis for “reaching out on 
his own” for further reference material—providing you with a worth- 
. while “short cut™ to teaching science, and lightening your teaching load, 
Wute for. FREE SCIENCE GUIDE — shows you how to select the best 
Childrens Press book at the proper reading level, to broaden 
* science understanding in young readers. 
' ’ FREE CORRELATION GUIDE — tells you at a glance the appro- 
ts os priate Childrens Press titles, broken down by grade reading 
levels and unit study groupings, for a broad variety of 
* . Study Units. 
KS FREE FALL CATALOG — A complete listing and description of 
Ade all Childrens Press titles. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, 


Write for CATALOG No. 59 showing complete line 
| of BECKLEY-CARDY teaching materiols and supplies. | 
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Set 1—LOOK Set 2—HEAR 
teaches visual introduces 14 
discrimination in consonants, 
direction, size teaches word 
and detail. 30 meanings and 
cards. sounds. 42 cards. 

C8101 

Wt. 14 oz. Wt. 18 oz. 

Set: $1.00 Set: $1.40 


for READING READINESS“ 


Set 3—TELL 
stresses se- 
quence, oral ex- 
pression and 
memory train- 
ing. 19 cards. 
C8103 
Wt. 10 oz. 


Set: $1.00 


OBJECT « FIGURE WORD 


READINESS — 9” x 12” cards present numbers through 10, 
drill in number learning and association. Two colors both 
sides. Ten 2” x 4” answer cards. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


included. 
210421... 


ADDITION — 37 cards, 9” x 12.” 


cluded. 
21D431.. 


included 
240441 


.wt. per set 10 oz.... 
Drill in addition problems. 
Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem and 
answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher in- 
-wt. per set 11/2 Ibs... 


SUBTRACTION — 36 cards, 9” x 12”, with subtraction prob 
lems. Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem 
and answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


...wt. per set 11/2 Ibs... 
Mark quantity before subjects, tear out and mail. 
For fastest service, send remittance, =" postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| 


per set, $1.50 


per set, $1.50 


-per set, $1.50 


1904 n. narragansett ave. 
chicago 39, ill. 


Reading Lesson 


(Continued from page 85) 


Henry—John B., how did you 
find out about decided? 

Joun 8.—I looked it up in the 
dictionary and saw that it had a 
long i. Then it was easy enough 
to figure out cide, de-cide, de- 
cided, 

HENRY 
en, too? 

JouN 8.—I saw the little word 
right, to rhyme with fight. Then 
I put the f in front and the en at 
the end to make frighten. 

(Henry and his group go to 
their seats.) 

vicki—And now Kathy. 

(introduces her group) — 
My group practiced reading the 
story aloud, and now we will read 
it to you. Please listen carefully as 
we read. Jimmy's group has pre- 
pared a quiz on the story. 

(Kathy and group stand and 
read story, taking turns. Then 
they go to their seats.) 

vicki—Jimmy! 

jimmy (introduces his team)— 
As Kathy told you, we have pre- 
pared a quiz. We also made some 
very fierce faces. If you think you 
know the answer to a quiz ques- 
tion, please raise your hand. We 
will call on someone, and if he an- 
swers correctly we will give him a 
fierce face. Please do not speak 
out till your name is called. Billy, 
will you ask your first question? 

suty—Little Scarecrow Boy 
lived—in a village, in a forest, in 
a cornfield, in a_ cloverfield. 
(Calls on someone with raised 
hand and passes him a false face 
in return for the correct answer. 


-Did you look up fright- 


This procedure is repeated after | 


each question.) 
micHaet—Old Man Scarecrow 
made faces at the crow—once in 


Books that 
make reading 
exciting 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


E «tine to read, first of all, because 
they are about children, real and 
imaginary, who have fascinating adven- 
tures, friends, pets and interests. Exciting 
because they are well written to appeal to 
particular ages. And exciting because they 
are illustrated by gifted artists who know 
what young readers like. 


For the Youngest 
GEORGE GOES TO TOWN 


Written and illustrated in color by 
PHYLLIS ROWAND, author-artist of 
George. Ages 5-8. 2.75 


THE INSECT CONCERT 

Written and illustrated in color by SANAE 
KAWAGUCHI, author-artist of Taro’s 
Festival Day. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


HOW DO I GO? 

Written and illustrated in color by MARY 
ANN HOBERMAN and NORMAN HO. 
BERMAN, author-artist team of All My 
Shoes Come in Twos. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


For First Readers 


LITTLE RED NEWT 
By LOUISE DYER HARRIS and NOR. 
MAN DYER HARRIS, authors of Slim 
Green and Hummer and Buzz. Three-~«ol- 
or drawings by Henry B. Kane. 
Ages 6 up. 


TAN'S FISH* 
By RUTHVEN TODD. Colorful drawings 
by Theresa Sherman. Ages 7-11 $2.75 


For Eight and Up 


$2.75 


"DIXIE OF DOVER 


a while, every week, every spring, | 


every day. 
Joun 6.—Old Man Scarecrow 
said Little Scarecrow Boy was not 
big enough to scare 


a crow, | 


fierce enough to scare a crow, fast | 


_LINCOLN'S ANIMAL FRIENDS 


enough to scare a crow, funny 
enough to scare a crow. 

smuy—Old Man Scarecrow 
taught Little Scarecrow Boy to 
make 
faces, three fierce faces, six fierce 
faces. 

suty—After Little Scarecrow 
Boy had learned to make all six 
faces, he—asked his father again, 
followed his father to the corn- 
field, decided to run way, asked 
his mother if he could go to the 
field. 

micHaei—The crow flew away 
when Little Scarecrow Boy made 
his—first fierce face, second fierce 
face, fifth fierce face, sixth fierce 
face. 

JoHN 6.—Old Man Scarecrow 
was—proud of his little boy, an- 
gry with his little boy, ashamed 
of his little boy, afraid of his lit- 
tle boy. 

(Jimmy and his group exit.) 

vicki—We will conclude our 
program with a song—“If I Only 
Had a Brain” from The Wizard 
of Oz. (All pick up false faces, 
which were concealed under their 
chairs, stand, put on faces, and 


sing.) 


two fierce faces, five fierce | 


By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY, author 
of Jim the Cat. Drawings by Mary Stevens. 
Ages 8 up. $3.00 


THE STRANGE GARDEN 
By ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW. 
Drawings by Meg Wohlberg. 


Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Draw- 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. 
$3.00 


ings by Louis Darling. Ages 8 up. 
WHILE MRS. COVERLET 
WAS AWAY 
By MARY NASH. Drawings by Garrett 
Price. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


CHILDREN OF THE BIG TOP 


| By MARIAN MURRAY. by 


Dick Miller. Ages 8-12. 3.50 


MR. BASS'S PLANETOID* 
By ELEANOR CAMERON. Drawings by 
Louis Darling. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


NKWALA 
By EDITH SHARP. Little, Brown Cana- 
dian Award Winner. Drawings, with color 


backgrounds, by William Winter. 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 


HECTOR, THE STOWAWAY DOG 


By KENNETH DODSON, author of 
Away All Boats. Drawings by Peter 
Spier. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


THE PALEFACE REDSKINS 
By JACQUELINE JACKSON. Drawings 
by the author. Ages 10-14. $3.50 


All books cloth bound, Smyth sewn 
*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 6, MASS, 
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Christmas Alfred’s Uncle 
Harry sent him an animal 
book. It was a wonderful book, 
full of pictures and stories about 
strange and noble beasts. And 
common, everyday animals, too! 
Alfred liked his animal book 
better than his building blocks, 
or his model plane. He liked it 
more than his magic kit, or even 
his electric train. 

Sometimes Alfred would sit for 
hours and hours reading all about 
striped zebras, and whiskered 
walruses, and spouting whales. 

As Alfred turned the pages he 
often thought of the adventures 
he could have if hg ever met a 
prowling panther, or a preening 
peacock, or a perky penguin. 

Then Alfred would run out- 
doors and pretend he was a merry 
monkey swinging from branch to 
branch in a dark green jungle. 

Alfred buried his nose in his 
animal book all winter long. He 
knew the stories backwards and 
forwards, 

But Johnny, Alfred's friend, 
didn’t have an animal book. 
Johnny knew about dogs and cats 
and he had seen some other ani- 
mals at the zoo or in the circus. 
But he didn’t know much about 
them. 

One day, when Johnny went to 
Alfred’s house, Alfred read to 
Johnny from his animal book. 

“I’ve always wanted a book like 
that.” Johnny told Alfred. 

“And Ive always liked your 
spinning top,” said Alfred. 

“Why don’t we swap?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Agreed,” said Alfred. 

So they swapped. 

Alfred had a lot of fun with 
the top. 

He learned to wind it tight 
with string, then jerk it down to 
spin on the sidewalk. 

But there aren't many tricks 
you can do with a top and Alfred 
began to get tired of it. 

One morning Alfred went out 
to play with his Cousin Gary. 

It was a windy day and the two 
boys had a good time playing 
with Gary’s kite. 

“A kite is what I need,” said 
Alfred. 

“I have one to spare,” said 
Gary, “and I'll swap it for your 
top.” 

So they did. 

“Never fly your kite around 
trees,” Gary said, “and be care- 
ful of telephone wires.” He had 
been flying kites for a long time 


MABEL WATTS 


and knew more about it than 
Alfred. 

So Alfred took his kite to an 
open field away from any trees 
where it danced in the breeze. 

He flew it high above a hill. 
The kite soared and swooped with 
the birds, and never seemed to 
want to come back to earth. 

But one day an excited puppy 
got hold of the kite. And he tore 
it up! 

The puppy belonged to a boy 
named Harold. Harold scolded 
the puppy and offered Alfred a 
whistle. It was all he had to give 
him to make up for the kite. 

Alfred pushed back the whistle, 
trying not to cry. “It was an 
accident,” he said. “Puppies don’t 
know any better.” 

“Take it,” Harold insisted. 
“I'm tired of it anyway. It’s nice 
and noisy. You'll like it!” 

So now Alfred had a whistle. 
And a whistle can be lots and 
lots of fun once you start blow- 
ing it! 

Alfred blew it out in the vacant 
lot. 

And he blew it at street corners 
when he played policeman. 

One afternoon Alfred blew the 
whistle at Elizabeth-Ann, because 
she almost crossed the street be- 
fore the traffic light turned green. 

“That’s a handy whistle,” said 
Elizabeth-Ann. “If you ever want 
to swap it for a tadpole, please 
let me know!” 

A tadpole is alive and a whistle 
is not. Alfred thought it would be 
fun to have a pet. So he handed 
over his whistle to Elizabeth-Ann. 
She gave him a little tadpole 
swimming around in a jar. 

Day by day Alfred watched his 
pet grow bigger and bigger. Its 
legs grew out. And its tail grew 
in. Then, suddenly, the tadpole 
was a frog. And Alfred’s mother 
just wouldn't have a frog in the 
house. 

So Alfred took his tadpole over 
to Billy's. 

Billy had a parakeet, a pet 
squirrel, and a little white mouse 
named Matilda. And his mother 
said she wouldn't mind if he had 
a frog for a pet, too. 

So Alfred swapped his frog for 
Billy’s compass. 

Alfred’s compass showed him 
which way was north and south. 
It showed him which way was 
east and west. 

But after a while Alfred gave 
his compass to Stanley, in ex- 
change for a sailboat. 


There was a little blue pond 
near Alfred’s house, where the 
wind and the waves were just ex- 
actly right for sailing a little toy 
boat. 

And that was where Uncle 
Harry found Alfred the day he 
came to take him to the zoo. 

Alfred had a very good time at 
the zoo that day. But when he 
saw all the animals he remem- 
bered his animal book. And he 
began to wish he still had it. 

The very next afternoon, at the 
little blue pond, Alfred was blow- 
ing his boat along, because there 
wasn’t any wind. And Betsy was 
there, looking at a book. 

Alfred looked at the book too. 
He looked and looked and looked. 
And he could hardly believe his 
eyes. Sure enough it was his ani- 
mal book. 


“A long time ago,” Alfred told 
Betsy, “this book used to be mine. 
And now I wish I had it back 
again.” 

“I've finished with the book,” 
said Betsy. “So you can have it 
back.” 

“Thank you, Betsy,” replied 
Alfred. “And you can have my 
boat.” 

To be sure. the book no longer 
looked bright and new. 

But the animals were all safe 
inside. 

Alfred read his book through 
and through. All the strange and 
noble beasts were like old friends. 
And so were the common every- 
day animals! 

Alfred kept right on swapping 
things. 

But no one could ever coax him 
to give up his animal book again! 
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Good books, Good friends— 
from HARCOURT, BRACE 


A FRIEND IS SOMEONE 
WHO LIKES YOU 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. 
An enchanting demonstration for children of the 
happy surprises to be discovered in the world around 
them. Ages 3-7. $1.75 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 
A PICTURE BOOK IN TWO LANGUAGES 
Illustrated by Antonio Frasconi. A favorite rhyme 
— in both English and French — with delightful 
woodcuts by the gifted artist of See and Say. Ages 5-9. 


$3.00 
WIDER THAN THE SKY 
AVIATION AS A CAREER 
by Charles Michael Daugherty; illustrated with 
photographs. A stimulating account of aviation’'s 
development including current space projects, with 


special emphasis on career opportunities. Ages 12 up. 
$2.95 


PAGES, PICTURES AND PRINT 
A BOOK IN THE MAKING 
Written and illustrated by Joanna Foster. A narra- 
tive account of the many people and processes in- 
volved in creating and producing a book. Ages 10 up. 


$2.95 

BRIGHT WAMPUM 
by Dorothy Lyons; frontispiece by Wesley Dennis. 
Horses, rodeos, and a good mystery fill this fast-moving 
story of California in the early 1900's. Ages 12 up. 


$3.00 
THE SWINEHERD 


by Hans Christian Andersen; translated and illus- 
trated by Erik Blegvad. Lovely pictures reflecting 
the beauty of Denmark mark this new version of 
the classic tale. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


Illustration 
from A Friend 
ls Someone 


Who Likes You 


At all bookstores 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 
that explain today's scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, ' 
and experiments included. Large size 
(10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 
and Nylon. Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Todays Wonders 


INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send me « copy of your 1958-59 FREE Graded 
list of BOOKS FOR CHILOREN & YOUNG PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY or JR. H.S.) oF 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 494 
PRINT OR TYPE- ... Grade . 


ED WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw-Hill Company). 


Please send me a copy 
of your illustrated catalog of Books for Young People 47 


Zone . State Ins. 11-58 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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Making 
New Book 
Friends 


BEATRICE G. RININGER 


N OBSERVING children and their 

reading habits, I have noticed 
able readers who are not doing 
nearly as much leisure-time read- 
ing as they might be expected to 
do. What is the reason? How 
could these children keep from 
responding to the colorful illus- 
trations, the intriguing 
jackets, the wonderfully woven 
plots and the true-to-life charac- 
ters in our new books today? And 
why would an able reader want 


book | 


to check out the same old book | 


every library period, for as many 
as four or five weeks in a row? 
When I finally found what 
seemed to be a satisfactory an- 
swer, it was really quite simple! 
These children, it would seem, 
are as shy about making new 
book friends as some children are 
about making friends with new 
people! This reticence enhances 
the charm of old familiar books 
with the attraction of security. 
This truth was brought home 
to me rather forcefully through 


an experience common to many | 


teachers and librarians. Every 
time | have ever read a book 
aloud to my class, several chil- 


dren have come to ask for the | 


book to reread by themselves. 

Why do children respond so 
readily to a book after it has 
been read to them? I think the 
real reason is the fact that it is 
now a familiar book, with char- 
acters no longer strangers. 

Very simply stated, then, the 


answer to our problem of limited- | 


horizon readers is a program of 
introductions to a wider variety 
of books. There are numerous ap- 
proaches, all of them simple, 
none of them “pressure devices.” 

Reading a book, or a portion of 


it, aloud to the class, is very ef- | 


fective. Often just reading the 
first chapter or two will be suffi- 
cient to create a bond between 
characters and readers. 

Happily, some children do not 
have a shy attitude toward new 
books, and these youngsters can 
often give an oral book report 
that creates interest without tell- 
ing the “secret” of the plot. 

Sometimes just a casual men- 
tion and a very brief synopsis of 
the story behind a book jacket 
will be enough of an introdue- 
tion. Then, there is the tried-and- 
true trick of mentioning sequels 
to familiar books, or other books 
by the same author. 

With a little help, then, the 
shy readers will begin to edge 
toward the library corner in in- 
creasing numbers. 


New... 


7 Books to Enthrall 
and Enchant 
Young Readers 


ROW-PETERSON 
JUVENILES 


For libraries and schools seeking 
new, fresh, exciting stories for 
children, here are seven reading 
adventures that are as original 
as they are refreshing, with en- 
jovment written into every page. 
All of the stories are different in 
the adventures they have to tell 
—thus providing a rich variety to 
meet the many interests of young 
people. And in each book the 
story builds to a thrilling climax. 
The books are written in a 
clear, simple, beautiful style by 
experienced authors. 


THE DOG FROM NOWHERE 
By EvizanetTu COATSWoORTH 
More than anything, John wants a 
dog. He gets his wish—but with two 
dogs, not one, and some unexpected 
complications. 


Ages 8-14. $2.20 


YOU SAY YOU SAW A CAMEL? 
By EvizaBetru COATSWoRTH 
A boy has one week to solve a most 
strange mystery while camping out 
West. Exciting and charming. 
Ages 8-14. $2.20 


JUMPING JOHNNY AND SKEDADDLE 
By May Justus 

A sprightly story of a boy who can 

outjump anybody and of the 

outjumpingest mule that ever lived. 

They put their jumping abilities to 

the test in a sudden crisis. 


Ages 8-14 


else 


$2.20 


DOWN TUMBLEDOWN MOUNTAIN 
By Evizapetu COATSWORTH 
A boy asks each of his ten fingers to 
remember something important he 
sees on a trip to the miller. With the 
tenth finger, there’s surprising news 
for Ma. 
Ages 8-14. $2.20 


THE TWINS AND TRUSTY 
By Jean McDevirr 
The Parker twins and their trusty 
Newfoundland dog have many ad- 
ventures that lead to a worthy cause 
on a vacation at Nantucket. 
Ages 8-14. 


YEKAPO OF ZOPO LAND 
By Carrot McDOoLe 
In verse. A lovable prince violates 
the “Kingly Rules” by singing—but 
because he sings he saves a kingdom 
from a monster. 
Ages 6-9 


$2.20 


$2.00 


THE CLOUD THAT WOULDN'T RAIN 
By Rutu W. Brace 


In verse. About a stubborn little rain 
cloud who refuses to give aid to the 
farmers. May well become a perma- 
nent treasure. 
Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Write for full information to 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N.Y. 
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WHAT MAKES 
GOOD READING? 


DuTToN. 
Books 
1958 


\ 


The World of 
Christopher Robin 


A. A. Milne. Now We Are Siz and When 
We Were ‘ery Young, complete in one 
beautiful volume. All the original illustra- 
tions plus new ones in color by &. 
Shepard. All ages. $3.95 


Me and Frumpet 


Evan G. Valens. The most amusing story 
introduces basic laws of physics and con- 
cepts of relative size to young readers. 
Simple text and accurate photographs. 
Ages 8 up. $2.75 


The Littlest Satellite 


Pictures and text by Inez Hogan. Space 
science the youngest child can grasp in a 
tale of some curious gnomes who launch an 
earth satellite. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


\ 


How Does a Garden Grow? 


Ann Towson Brown. Young gardeners 
can easily follow this step-by-step guide to 
the garden from first plans to happy har- 
vest. Photographs by Peggy Plummer Sand- 
ers. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Snow Tracks 


Jean George. The forest creatures write 
messages in the snow with their tracks. A 
delightful nature study companion, fun to 
hear and see. /llustrationa by the author. 
Ages 4-7. $2.50 


Twin Kittens 


Inez Hogan. Pounce and Purr, the twin 
kittens, take their first hesitant steps to- 
wards independence, similar to the small 
child's own. Appealing drawings by the 
author. Ages 4-7. $2.25 


Patsy Pat, A Duck's Story 


Grete Mannheim did the photographs 
and Elizabeth S. Helfman wrote the text 
of this tale of an endearing duck, her red 
ribbon and her search for a small friend. 
Ages 3-6. $2.50 


Hidalgo and the 
Gringo Train 


Fay Griffith. Hidalgo, a thoughtful Mexi- 
can boy, prevents a train crash, becomes 
a hero, and wins the thing he wants 
most—-a good education. Line drawings by 
Kelly Ocechali. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Mike the Moving Man 


Paula Hutchison. Despite offers of a 
more glamorous career, Mike sticks to the 
job he loves best--moving things. /!lus- 
trated by the author. Ages 4-7. $2.75 


Zip-Zip Goes to Venus 


John M. Schealer. Top-flight science fic- 
tion combining suspense, humor and ac- 
curate space science—the story of Zip-Zip 
and his search for his 
missing scientist father 
in outer space. Illustrat- 
ed by Hans Helweg 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All books clothbound 


E.P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


DORA FOGARTY WALKER 


Librarian, Bailey Junior High School 
West Haven, Connecticut 


‘vE found out something about 

children and books. I’ve al- 
ways suspected it was true, but 
now I know. You can’t keep them 
apart. Talk about magnets and 
iron filings! Bring the right book 
close to a child, under the right 
conditions, and what happens? 
The child reaches for the book. 
Every time. 

I find being a librarian very 
satisfying. I've always liked teach- 
ing and my experience in an ele- 
mentary school developed a ver- 
satility which is indispensable to 
me now. In our state a school li- 
brarian’s certificate reads “library 
teacher.” and those are true 
words. [I keep brushed up on 
everything from anti-matter to 
heraldry. Every day new chal- 
lenges appear. 

“Librarians don’t have to know 
all the answers—just where to 
find them,” I was taught at li- 
brary school. How I hate to dis- 
appoint a child by lacking just 


(dren Need 


the right source. I suppose every 
librarian longs for a bigger book 
collection. | know | do. How | 
wish | had the copies of Current 
Biography before 1945, that tell 
about just the composer the 
whole music department is inter- 
ested in. The life of the author 
of a brand-new children’s book- 

so new an author that none of the 
references mention him—will it 
make the next revision, and will 
we be able to afford it? And the 
constant plea for another teen- 
age story just as good as the one 


being returned. More rocket 
books, more car books, more 


about the stars, 

However, our library, the 
school library, does not stand 
alone. It is in the middle of an 
indispensable trio. It is one of the 
three libraries that every child 
needs. He thinks of the libraries 
as one here, one there, and one 
in between, The first, the one 
here, is in his home. The second, 
the one there, is the public li- 
brary, and can be a lifelong joy 
to him. The third, the one in be- 
tween, is the school library, serv- 
ing his learning years. 


The One Here 


I have always loved the printed 
word, the atmosphere of books. 
When I was a child, one entire 
wall of our living room was occu- 
pied by a huge bookcase, fully 
seven by ten feet. When we 
moved, and we moved often, this 
bookcase was hated by the mov- 
ing men. But we children loved it. 
One way to escape the bustle of a 
big family was to find a quiet 
spot, and read for hours on end. 

The books were a miscellane- 
ous collection, for in his earlier 
days my father had even bought 
books by the barrel at auctions 
and my mother disliked throwing 
away things. There were sets of 
subscription books too, dating 
back to former days—“Library of 
the World's Best Literature” and 
the like. I probably read selec- 
tions from Anna Karenina when 
I was barely eight. 

When dusk came, and it was 
too dark to read, we eagerly 
flocked to the window to “count 
lights.” My mother would not al- 
low us to put on the light and 
resume our literary pursuits until 
we could see at least ten houses 
lighted. We stood glued to the 
windows until the final count was 
reached, and each could dive for 
the best spot, and reopen his fav- 
orite book. 

Christmas and our birthdays 
were our (Continued on page 94, 


| 
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Maurice Druon 


TISTOU OF THE 
GREEN THUMBS 


55 drawings by Jaqueline Duheme. A fa- 
mous French novelist tells a rare and 
beautiful story of a boy who has 
mysterious gift. A book of timeless appeal 
for adults and children alike. Cloth. 
Ages 8 and up. $2.75 


Marcia Brown 


FELICE 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A shim- 
mering, lovely picture-story of Venice — 
of a little boy and a homeless cat he 
adopts. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Mary E. Little 
RICARDO AND THE PUPPETS 


2-color illus. by the author. Ricardo is a 
bold young mouse whose reading in the 
public library involves him in a children’s 
puppet show. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 5-10. $2.60 


Francoise 


CHOUCHOU 
2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A 
charming story where all the children 
come to the defense of Chouchou the 
donkey after he is sent to jail for making 
a bad mistake. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT AND THE 
KITTENS 


Illus. by Paul Galdene. Space Cat, his 
wife and two space kittens land on an 
earth-type planet — and discovera minia- 
ture prehistoric world! Side sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 


ANDY’'S WONDERFUL 
TELESCOPE 


Photographs by the author and others 
dramatize the story of telescopes and the 
wonderful world Andy sees through his 
own, Side sewn, washable. Ages 8-13. $2.75 


Mary Mapes Dodge 


HANS BRINKER OR THE 
SILVER SKATES 
Drawings by Peter Spier. A new edition, 
illustrated by an artist who grew up in 
the Dutch village where the famous skat- 
ing match took place. Cloth. $3.59 


Alice Dalgliesh 


AMERICA BEGINS 


2- and 4-color illus. by Lois Maloy. More 
color, new pictures, new facts in a re- 
vision of this well-known story of the 
early explorers. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 7-11. $3.00 


Adrien Stoutenburg & Laura Nelson Baker 


WILD TREASURE 
The story of David Douglas, the botanist 
who gave his name to the giant Douglas 
fir, and his search for trees and plants 
in = great Northwest. Cloth. 
$2.95 


Ages 13 and up. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. Please send me a copy of your complete School Library 


Catalog. 
Zone State .. Ins. 11-58 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. Please send me, without any obligation, complete 
information about your new 10-volume BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND IRLS, America's 
most versatile collection of educational treasures for children. (See advertisement 
on page 76.) 645 
GO Zone . State Ins. 11-58 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Piease send me your free complete graded list of 
Westminster books for children, youth, and young adults, with recognitions by 
schools, libraries, etc 319 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY. Please send me your new annotated catalogue 
A GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1958-60. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send us your catslogue of library 
books entitled BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 344 
Zone State ..... Ins. 11-58 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. Please send me your new 1958 catalogue, MAC- 
MILLAN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 390 


Fic) HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please send me: () descriptive catalogue of 


Houghton Mifflin Books for Boys and Girls with complete list of iuvenile publications; 
() bookmarks; () North Star prints; () 5 miniature jackets of H. A. Rey Books. 289 


City . 


ED LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. 


Please send me your current list of books for boys 
39 


and girls. 
Stree? OF B.D. No. Pupils ...... 


ED THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me a copy of Danny Diction, a 


collection of games that teach children how to use the dictionary. 


ay 

Street OF R.D. NO. Pupils ...... 


ED CHILDREN'S PRESS. 


Please send me your 3 FREE teaching aids for primary grades: 


Science Guide, Correlation Guide and new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press books 


: — the children's books with Built-in Creative Enjoyment. 466 
Street OF R.D. 


Coupons: Children’s Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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Children Need 
Three Libraries 


(Continued from page 93) 


main acquisition times. I still 
remember the holiday season 
when my chair held a pile of 
books as long as my arm. We read 
them all, though privately we 
thought many of the series books 
rather stupid. Thinking back, 
what stands out? 

They say the pen is mightier 
than the sword, and a new term, 
bibliotherapy—the use of books 
as a cure—has been coined. The 
power of my own books must 
have been strong. It makes me 
happy just to open my daughter's 
copy of Beatrix Potter's Mrs. Tig- 
zy Winkle in French, because I 
had the English edition. And how 
I feared a page in a cloth Mother 
Goose, with a rather forbidding 
picture of Dame Wiggins of Lee. 
I knew just where the place was 
located, and every time I came 
to it | turned two pages at once. 

I had another book which grew 
to be a real bulwark. Most chil- 
dren have fears—my worst wak- 
ing dream seemed to be of with- 
drawing farther and farther into 
space. At bedtime, when the dark 
whirled away the familiar room, 
I would shut my eyes and think 
of a very ordinary little book, 
called The Beautiful Story of 
Doris and Julie. There was some- 
thing so safe about the two little 
girls that my fears would disap- 
pear and | would fall asleep. 


Security is a strange thing. 
Parents provide food, clothing, 


and shelter as a symbol of their 
love for their children, but this 
is not enough. A little book like 
Margaret Wise Brown’s Good 
Night, Moon, read at bedtime, can 
make a child feel as secure as the 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 80-81) 


Ariel Books. See Farrar, Straus. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Criterion Books, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y 

Doubleday & Co., 
Ave., New York 22, ! 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 


‘Inc. 575 Madison 
Py. 


New York 22, N.Y. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Pe 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 
Boston 6, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
42nd St., New York 18, 

David McKay Co., on 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
- 

William Morrow & _! Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 
New York 17, N.Y 

Westminster +_* Witherspoon Bldg., 


Beacon St., 


330 W. 


424 Madison Ave., 
18 E. 48th St., 


Philadelphia 7, 
Whittlesey House. “see McGraw-Hill. 


THE GOLDEN WHEEL 
By Otive Price. High adventure, dan- 
ger and intrigue make this a colorful 
story of 17th-century Persia, and of a 
boy yearning to be a charioteer. Boys 
and girls 9-12 


SWIFTWAGON 

By Gorvon D. Sumrerrs. A father 
and his son fight against a rival outfit 
to open a new stagecoach route in the 
Arizona territory of the 1870's. Boys 
and girls 12-15 


BOOKS AND BEAUX 

By Rosemar W. Campsett. A won- 
derful career story about a girl who 
learns to love the thing she dislikes 
most: being a librarian on a book- 
mobile in New England. Girls 12-15 


SECRET OF THE SAMURAI SWORD 
By Puytus A. Wurrney. This spell- 
binding story shows how young peo- 
ple of. different countries — America 
and Japan — learn to understand and 
like each other. Boys and girls 12-15 


FIRST LOVE FAREWELL 

By Anne Emery. For Pat, first love’s 
sweetness turned sour — until she 
gained new freedom and the promise 
of a happy future. Girls 12-15 


GRIDIRON CRUSADER 

By Dick An exciting novel 
that tells the coach's side of football— 
and of the most difficult decision he 
ever had to make. Boys 12-15 


JUNIOR MILER 

By Lawrence Keatinc. An inspiring 
story of a high school junior who over- 
comes devastating odds to win for his 
school --and to redeem himself as 
well. Boys and girls 12-15 


WAIT FOR PRIVATE BLACK 

By James L. Summers. American 
youth at its best keynotes this fine 
story of a lonely individualist growing 
into mature, talented manhood. Young 
adults 


HONEYMOON 
By Aprien Srovrensurc. The first 
married days in the lives of the Everets, 
when everything was almost perfect in 
the lovely Minnesota resort. Young 
adults 
_ $2.95 each 

Now at your bookstore 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster. 
@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 
Each Set $1.50. Order from: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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WINTER 1958— 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


GOOD-BYE THUNDERSTORM 


By Dorothy Marino. Illustrated by 
the author. Three children find 
that a thunderstorm doesn’t spoil 
their afternoon. Three-color illus- 
trations. Easy reading. Grades 1-3. 

SSR. $2.25 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


By Yen Liang. Illustrated by the 
author. A handsome picture book 
which shows, step-by-step, the dem- 
olition of an old group of build- 
ings and the erection of a modern 
skyscraper. Striking two-color pic- 
tures. Grades 2-4. SSR. $2.95 


ROGER: A MOST 
UNUSUAL RABBIT 


By Dorothea W. Blair. Illustrated 
by Hilary Knight. Roger becomes 
Court Painter—indeed a most un- 
usual rabbit. Charming pictures in 
two colors. Grades 3-5. $2.50 


THE STOLEN 
SPOON MYSTERY 


By Irene Bowen. [Illustrated by 
Alan Moyler. An exciting summer 
adventure for a boy and girl that 
involves an old house, a strange 
man, a runaway dog and a theft. 
Line illustrations. Grades 4-6. $2.50 


MYSTERY OF THE 
WOODEN INDIAN 


By Elizabeth Honness. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Bayley Morse. An in- 
geniously plotted mystery about a 
cigar store Indian by the author of 
Mystery of the Auction Trun’:. 
Black and white line drawings. 

Grades 4-6. $2.50 


LORETTA MASON POTTS 


By Mary Chase. Illustrated by 
Harold Berson. The story of Lor- 
etta and her strange and wonderful 
adventures with the General and 
the Countess. A fantasy as only the 
author of Mrs. McThing and 
Harvey could write it. Delightful 
line drawings. Grades 6 up. $3.50 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND 


By Freda M. Buchanan. Illustrated 
with photographs. A Scottish au- 
thor adds an interesting and in- 
formative volume to the Portraits 
of the Nations. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF TURKEY 


By William Spencer. Illustrated 
with photographs. An_ interesting 
addition to the Portraits of the Na- 
tions Series, by an author who has 
lived in Turkey and studied it for 
some years. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


DURER 
A Biography 
By Elizabeth Ripley. Another in- 
teresting biography illustrated with 
the artist’s own pictures, by the 
author of Rubens and five other 
successful biographies of great 
artists. Jr. & Sr. H.S. $3.00 


SEVENTEEN'S STORIES 
Edited by Babette Rosmond. Thir- 


teen stories of special interest to 
today’s young people. Selected 
from Seventeen Magazine. 


Jr. & Sr. HS. $3.50 


All books cloth bound. SSR indicates Side- 
sewn, reinforced. 


Send for FREE 1958-59 catalogs of 
books for (1) elementary and 
junior high (2) high school. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


shawl that Linus carries in the 
comics. 

We moved from New Haven 
when I was eleven. These were 
the years about which Eleanor 
Estes, whom we knew in high 
school, later wrote in the “Mof- 
fat” books. Just looking at the 
end papers of one of these brings 
back the horse trough on the 
Green, and the walks up Shingle 
Hill, and the black-eyed Susans 
on Platt Hill. 

The rose mallow swamp across 
from the West Shore Fire House 
was described in the books of an- 
other author I used to see occa- 
sionally. Anna Chapin  Ray’s 
books had been enjoyed by my 
mother, and she handed me down 
her copies, Natalie’s Choice and 
Ursula’s Promise. | used to gaze 
in awe at the litthke woman. I am 
so glad that her name is memori- 
alized today in the park for which 
she gave the land. 

Whenever I meet an author at 
a convention, I try to bring a 
word picture of him home to my 
twe families—my own children 
and my pupils in school. My 
youngsters treasure some auto- 
graphed copies which the writers 
have inscribed for me. Apprecia- 
tion comes naturally this way. 

Children need to feel the close- 
ness of books, even if they cannot 
know any of the authors. My own 
children learned to love The 
Poky Little Puppy and Pete and 
Peter through the regular ritual 
of being read to by their father. 

The books to buy for a child 
are the ones that are worth re- 
reading. I detest the term “clas- 
sics” because it has been so often 
misused to force a child to read 
something unwillingly. The way 
to develop a child’s love for cer- 
tain books is te expose him to 
someone who has cared greatly 
for them—and have him catch 
the contagion. This ideally should 
start at home. 

I find that an adult can learn 
to care for a juvenile book even 
if his past experience failed to 
include it. The Christmas after 
my husband died I bought my 
younger son The Wind in the 
Willows which | had never hap- 
pened to meet. At first I had to 
force myself to read the promised 
chapter each night, but soon the 
gentle, practical animals won us 
both. The twins, who were ten, 
listened too, and the book has 
remained a favorite. I'm glad 
Walt Disney’s Mr. Toad didn't 
come out until later. I consider 
Mr. Disney, whom I admire huge- 
ly, probably the greatest teacher 
in the country today, but every 
story he rewrites undergoes a 
change, and becomes more Walt 
Disney’s than the work of its 
original author. Children should 
get to know both. 

In my experience television has 
not hurt reading. On the contrary, 
it has given young people a broad 
background of visual and scien- 
tific information, and a_ keen 
scent for truth and drama. Selec- 
tiveness develops and judgment 
matures. Television challenges us 
to provide the right books in the 
home, (Continued on page 96) 


ANNOUNCING... 


An exciting new program of books | 
for young people honoring our | 
American free enterprise system 


} the belief that for too long the approach to capitalism kas been negative, The John C. Winston 

Company is pleased to announce a new publishing program—Free Enterprise Books. These 
books dramatize for young people the colorful history and great promise of our American capital- 
istic system. 

A CHATTANOOGA NEWS-FREE PRESS editorial had this to say about Free Enterprise 
Books: “The announcement . . . is indeed welcome . . . .! seminder, in this age when the current of 
socialism threatens to undermine our free enterprise principles, can play an important role inj pre- 
serving the principles of America’s great past so that a great future may be built upon them.” 

Strong words. But as a teacher you will recognize them as true words. Winston Free Enterprise 
Books will aid you tremendously in your social studies and history classes. They will intrigue 
students and create interest at all levels of achievement. Use them as texts . . . for reference... 
for outside readings. Make this a really profitable term. Assign your students Winston Free 
Enterprise Books. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


CAPITALISM 
by Donald E. Cooke 
Illustrated in full color and black and white 

J joo dramatic story of free enterprise, written to give young 

people a better understanding and appreciation of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. It explains how capitalism began, grew, flour- 
ished, acquired enemies, and how it operates today under a 
democratic government. “. . . Understandable to junior high 
school students . . . Can be read with interest by those in senior high 
school.”"—Library Journal. $4.95 


ADVENTURE IN 


BIG BUSINESS 
by William S. Dutton 
Illustrated in full color and black and white 
A stirring account of America’s industrial giants, tracing their 
growth from the gaslight era of 1900 to the present. Here are 
the exciting stories of the Fords, Rockefellers, and Du Ponts, and 
thrilling narratives on the growth of assembly lines, chain stores, 
national magazines, and advertising. “Chief value will be . . . for 
school assignments in social studies on famous industries and their 
builders.”"—Library Journal. $3.95 


Forthcoming subjects to be covered: Organized Labor, Creative Capital, 


Private Farming, Insurance, Banks and Banking, Small B » P 
ing and Accounting, Mass Production, Marketing. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY « Philadelphia + Toronto 


the msTRUCTOR 


«+. another new book 
from The Instructor Activity Guide Library! 


Would you like a brand-new supply ot art activities — more new ideas 
than you will use in a full year of teaching? Then Kindergarten- 
Primary Art Activities is the book you want. It contains 

the greatest variety of practical and workable art activity ideas 

ever collected in one book. 


The 150 activities cover Art Skills, Bulletin Boards, Gifts, 

Group Participation, Health and Safety, Holidays and Special Weeks, 
Language Arts, Music, Nature Study, Numbers, Parties, Science, 
Seasons and Social Studies. Ready Reference Index. Clear, 

usable illustrations. Complete, concise directions. 96 pages. 

Hard cover $3.00. Paper Cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y 
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Por TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me the following: [) 
Catalog; [) Booklet of Basic Vocabulary Story ] Sample copy 
for free supply! of Or. Dolich's pamphiet, Play-Way 
tribution to perents 

Neme PRINT O8 TYPE 


Street of School 


coves Zone 


ED MACRAE SMITH COMPANY. 


for boys and girls 
Neme POINT O8 TYPE 


Please send me a copy of your 


City Zone 


CUT APART HERE 


{with order form 


to Learning’ for dis- 
293 

Grade 

State .. Ins. 11-58 


1958 catalog of books 


396 


Grade 


11-58 


State Ins 


BECKLEY-CARDY TEACHING AIDS CATALOG. Write for Free Brand New = 59 


Catalog of Teaching Aids and Schoo! Supplies 


Name PRINT O8 TYPE 


BD. 


City Zone 


35 

. No. Pupils 

State Ins. 11-58 


THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 146-page illustrated catalogue of Viking 
Junior Books. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school: 
picture books, stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and 
, science. Includes a graded list and helpful subject index. 346 
a City Zone . State Ins. 11-58 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 
Juvenile Books described on Page 92 


Name PRINT 


a School 


Street or 8.0 


City 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 


Please send me your 1959 


Please send descriptive literature on the 7 Row-Peterson 


212 
No. Pupils 
State Ins. 11-58 


Graded List of 


: Books for School and Classroom Libraries'’ when ready ‘early in 1959) 236 
Neme .. PRINT Of8 TYPE 
? 
ag City Zone State Ins. 11-58 
< 
I WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your FREE colorful 17 «x 22” 
historic US. Trails Map and brochure concerning the American Adventure Series 
} corrective reading program, as advertised on Page 86 405 
Nome ...... PRINT Of Teacher of Grade 
e City Zone State Ins. 11-58 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send First Books Picture Map in full color adver- 
$ tised in this issue of The Instructor. 553 
State .....Ins. 11-58 


City .... 
— <== CUT APART HERE 


308 MAGIC SLATE DRAWING FUN BOOK. 


ing board in back cover, and stylus 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS. Piease send me [) HOBBY FUN BOOK 
and/or () FUN AROUND THE WORLD (for social studies) and/or 
BOOK at $1.00 each, plus 15¢ postage. | enclose $............. 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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. State Ins 


¥ 


. State 


Send 20-page book 6'2 «9 with Magic Slate draw- 
Brief adventures of Donald, Daisy, Mickey, Bambi, 
Pluto, Jiminy Cricket, plus mystery completion drawings. [) 30¢ enclosed. Send postpaid. 


(for elementary science) 


[) CROSSWORD FUN 
485 


Ins. 11-58 


Children Need 
Three Libraries 


(Continued from page 95) 


The One There 


How about library number 
two? As a child, when our home 
resources, or all but the dullest of 
them, had been exhausted, we 
roller-skated to the New Haven 
Public Library. One of us sat on 
the steps and minded the skates, 
while the others went in. Lovely 
Miss Thomas, with her gentle 
voice and smooth light hair, was 
the librarian. The bound copies 
of St. Nicholas were between two 
of the tall windows. 

We used the stacks, too. I can 
remember bound copies of Strand 
and Pall Mall magazines, one of 
which had a _ continued fairy 
story which I loved, and have for- 
gotten completely. The many 
“color” fairy books, starting with 
violet and going through the 
spectrum, I can remember, and 
Howard Pyle’s Robin Hood. 

This doesn’t mean we didn't 
coast, or break teeth on seesaws, 
or climb East Rock, or play “kick 
the wicket.” A big family doesn’t 
need organized recreational ac- 
tivities. But everyone needs some 
free time, away from the crowd, 
when he can be alone. A book 
from the public library and a 
tree to climb are the perfect com- 
bination. 

The public library will always 
represent, to both children and 
adults, a fuller, richer collection 
of books than are available in the 
home. But if the movement of 
families from urban areas to the 
vast suburban developments pre- 
vents children from going to the 
public library alone, today’s mor- 
es add it firmly to the parents’ re- 
sponsibilities. The week-end trip 
for groceries is an accepted fami- 
ly habit. I should no more dare 


charles 


“I'm gonna read and read and 
read so when I grow up I can get 
on a quiz show and win $64,000.” 

THE INSTRUCTOR 


Picture 


Books 
for 


Boys 
and Girls 


Pony for Three 
By C. W. Anderson 
The story of a strong little pony with 
three proud owners. Mr. Anderson's won- 
derful drawings and brief delightful text 
make this a book that every small horse 
lover will take to his heart. Ages 4-8 
Boards $2.00; Library cloth $2.50 


Hans and the Golden Flute 


By Tom Hamil 
The story of a shepherd boy who finds 
a magic flute. Mr. Hamil portrays action 
with vivid splashes of color and a whole 
range of expressions with just a few lines. 
Ages 3-6 
Boards $2.50; Library cloth $3.00 


Terry Writes a Letter 
By Charlotte Steiner 
A sweet picture book for youngest chil- 
dren who will enjoy writing their own 
picture letters after hearing what fun Terry 
had writing to her best friend Ted. 
Ages 3-6 
Boards $2.00; Library cloth $2.50 


Little Chip 

By Berta and Elmer Hader 
Friends of the Haders know and love 
their many Willow Hill books about the 
small woodland animals who live under 
the protection of the kindly McGinty’s. 
This book is added to that popular list. 
Ages 6-8 
Boards $2.50; Library cloth $3.00 


A Tiger in the Cherry Tree 
By Glen Dines 
The author of Tae Userut Dracon or 
Sam Linc Toy gives us this exciting and 
colorful picture book about a rollicking 
tiger and a magician who live in a tiny 
cherry tree. Ages 4-8 
Boards $2.50; Library cloth $3.00 


Three Tales 


By Hans Christian Andersen 
Three delightful Andersen tales here 
collected and illustrated by a famous Dan- 
ish artist make a beautiful picture book 
ideal for introducing Andersen to small 
children. Illustrated by Gustav Hjortlund. 
Ages 6-10 
Boards $2.50; Library cloth $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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face Saturday and Sunday with- 


out new library books in the 
house than without bread or eggs. 
You have to feed more than a 
child’s stomach to fill the empty 
spaces that his body holds. 


The One In Between 


But suppose children don’t rec- 
ognize the want? And suppose 
parents don’t know how to rouse 
it, or just don't realize its im- 
portance? Will the world of 
books remain practically unex- 
plored to these children? Not if 
their schools are planned around 


library number three, the school 


library. 

In our section of the country, 
these developed late. I can't re- 
call a library in the school I at- 
tended as a child. | do remember 
how wonderful it was the day the 
class got a new reader. We sur- 
reptitiously managed to read 
the whole thing through the first 
few days, and then spent idle mo- 
ments almost involuntarily mem- 
orizing pages from The Lady of 
the Lake or whatever you found 
in your new treasure. 

The first class I taught got to- 
gether its own reading shelf. The 
books were loaned by the chil- 
dren, and a few at a time added 
by the school. Thousands of 
books every year are tied into 
bundles by public libraries, and 
transported in teachers’ cars, to 
establish these room _ reading 
shelves. They symbolize a recog- 
nition that reading is not only a 
group, but an individual, thing. 


SCAT, THE WITCH’S CAT 


These books look 
FOOT ENOUY 


SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE 
By Joceryn Arunpet. Illustrated by Westey Dennts. 
An exciting, authentic story of the big game country of 
Africa by a writer and illustrator who were there re- 
cently on safari. Youngsters will thrill to the exploits of 
Toki, the small African boy who gets lost from a safari 
and comes upon Simba, great lion of the white mane. 


Phonetic skills can be learned in 
groups, comprehension can be 
tested. But reading, itself, is a re- 
lationship between an individual 
and a book. It is a mental and 
emotional type of activity aimed 
above all to free the child to use 
his highest abilities to their great- 
est capacity. 

Lifelong readers are born when 
the right books are available at 
the right time. In other words, 
just at the moment that a spark 
of inquiry is struck, the right tin- 
der should be at hand. And here 
the classroom shelf may be too 
limited, and the trip to the pub- 
lic library too late. A central 
school library is an economical, 
accessible learning spot, and its 
most necessary piece of equip- 
ment is the school librarian. 

For a person who had taught 
as long as I had to learn a new 
profession required a good deal 
of courage and a great deal of 
work. But how wonderful it is 
to find that there is a great, logi- 
eal field of librarianship which 
embraces knowledge of classifica- 
tion and cataloging, circulation of 
materials, all types of reference 
sources, and the vast field of lit- 
erature. 

Always more to learn, and al- 
ways plenty to do, make it a pret- 
ty good life. And it is very fine to 
feel that, as I work, two other 
hands clasp mine. On one side I 
have the parent, and on the other 
the public librarian. Together we 
provide the three libraries that 
every child needs. 


h to read! 


Ages 8-12 $2.95 
TWO FOR THE FAIR 


By Gerapine Ross. Pictures in three colors 
by Kurt Werth. All about a witch who lives 
with a wonderful array of animals that will 
delight youngsters, especially the thinly flat 
cat named Scat. Ages 4-8 $2.00* 


DANNY DUNN AND THE 
HOMEWORK MACHINE 
By Jay and RayMonp ABRASHKIN. 
Pictures by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny, his good 
friend Joe and their new friend Irene have 
great fun in this tale. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
By Rosert J. Antonacct and Jene Barr. 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson. A complete 


football handbook by the authors of Baseball 
for Young Champions. 


Ages 8-12 $2.95 


By MacKetrar, author of Wee 
Joseph. Pictures by Nora S. Unwin. Only a 
miracle can get Gavin's grandfather to the 
fair, but the faith of a Scotch boy and the 
wisdom of an old “witch” are not to be 
taken lightly. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE RED DRUM’S WARNING 
By Linpouist. Pictures by Harper 
Johnson, Haiti, turbulent land of mystery 
and voodoo drums, is the setting for this 
brisk adventure tale. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


SEND FOR JOHNNY DANGER 
By M. E. Patcuerr. The amazing adven- 
tures of Captain Danger and his etew on 
the first rocket trip to the moon. 
Teen ages $2.50 
Send for free catalog 
* Library edition available 


Now at your bookstore 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE — McGRAW-HILL 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 


postal delivery tones to speed mail delivery. 


if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


NEW PLAYS FOR RED LETTER DAYS 
by Elizabeth H. Sechrist and Janette Woolsey 


Excellent non-royalty plays combining dramatic appeal, 
simplicity of setting and costume. Easy to produce. For 
children ages 9 to 13. Some plays suitable for indoors or 
outdoors; for more than one occasion. $3.75 


POEMS FOR 
RED LETTER DAYS 
by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


There are more than 275 
poems in this collection in- 
cluding hard-to-find selec- 
tions. Also, here for the first 
time in one volume are the 
lyrics for the various state 
songs, including Alaska and 
Hawaii; and poems for each 
month and each season. Ages 
8 to 12. $3.75 


HOLIDAY 
ROUNDUP 


by Lucile Pannell 
and Frances Cavanah 


This collection of stories for 
days we celebrate are from the 
works of many famous authors 
and represent the best in 
juvenile fiction. There are 52 
stories for 27 holidays, and in- 
troductions by the authors 
give the origin of each holiday. 
Ages 8 to 13. $3.75 


at all book stores 


PLAYS FOR 


RED LETTER DAYS 
by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
and Janette Woolsey 


An abundant volume of freshly 
written plays for holidays, 
special weeks, days of histor- 
ical significance, and observ- 
ances such as Brotherhood 
Week, United Nations’ Day, 
and Book Week. Emphasis 
has been placed on simplicity 
of setting and dramatic ap- 
peal. Description of properties, 
costume and scene. Ages 9 
to 13. $3.75 


CHRISTMAS 
EVERYWHERE 


by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


Deals with the observance of 
Christmas in such widely 
separated places as Mexico, 
India, Japan, China, Persia, 
Turkey, Ethiopia, Syria, and 
Australia. Ages 8 to 12. $2.95 


MACRAE SMITH CO. « PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


An important about 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls | 


These books by popular and familiar authors 
should be of special interest to you 


All Oxford Books for Boys and Girls are now published by Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc. Orders for former Oxford juveniles and new Walck Books 
for Boys and Girls should be sent to HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. 


Marius Barbeau 
THE GOLDEN PHOENIX 
Illus. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Hans Baumann 


THE BARQUE OF 
THE BROTHERS 
Illus. Ages 12 up. 


Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll 


TouGH ENOUGH 
AND Sassy 


$3.00 


Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.75 
Selina Chénz 
THE SNOWSTORM 
Illus. Ages 4-7. $3.50 


HENRY Z. 


Katharine Savage 


THE STORY OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 
Illus. Ages 12 up. $3.75 


Rosemary Suteliff 


WARRIOR SCARLET 


Illus. Ages 12 up. $3.25 
Beman Lord 

THE TROUBLE WITH 
FRANCIS 

Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


Barbara Leonie 
Pieard 


GERMAN HERO-SaGas 
Illus. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


Edward Osmond 


ANIMALS OF THE WORLD 
Vol. 3. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Eleanor Farjeon 
Jim AT THE CORNER 
Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


Lois Lenski 
I WENT FOR A WALK 
Illus. Ages 4-3. $2.00 


Fon Boardman 


ROaDs 
Illus. Ages 8-12. 


Pelagie Doane 
THE Bic Trip 
Illus. Ages 4-7, 


$3.50 


$2.75 


Successor to Oxjord Books for Boys and Girls 
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Enjoy extra care 
at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 


to your teacher conventions! 


You'll find everything about United’s service is extra—except 
the fare! 

Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your convenience; 
nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast and to Hawaii. 
And you can take your choice of deluxe First Class or economi- 
cal Air Coach Mainliners. The low fares will surprise you. 

It’s nice to know, too, that every United Mainliner® is radar- 
equipped to give you a smoother, more comfortable flight. 

Plan now to enjoy this extra measure of care and comfort on 
the way to your convention. For full informa- 
tion and free folders, see your travel agent. 
Or write Teacher Conventions Dept., at your 
nearest United Air Lines Regional office. 


New York—80 E,. 42nd St. 
Chicago—Monroe & Wabash St. 
Seattle— 1225 Fourth Ave. 

San Francisco—400 Post St. 


an 


los Angeles—Sixth & Olive Sts. 


INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE 


Ff. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Please send me a copy of ‘Studying Space Beyond 
the Earth," free guide for elementary-grade teachers. 308 


Street of A.D. ...... TITTTTITI TTT TTT 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. | plen to travel about ..........666605 Please 
send me free Pian-A-Trip Kit with colorful Travel Folders. 445 


UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me information concerning: [) United Air Lines 
Convention Travel Service; () List of Free Aviation Education Materials and Services. 


Street of R.D. 


ViIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-11. 
Viewlex projectors. 


Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on 
472 


Street OF B.D. 


«++» State ...... ims. 11-58 
Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 

General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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Trees in Winter 
(Continued from pages 14-15) 


Observing Characteristics 

many things about it. How stout is it? 
How big are the buds? Is it smooth or 
lumpy? Does it zigzag or is it straight? 
Or, put together on a table several 
twigs of similar size. Let a child close 
his eyes, select a twig, and tell all 
he can “see” with his fingers. 

Sumac will feel very fuzzy. Tree of 
heaven will be smooth and have small 
buds. Horse chestnut will have large, 
sticky buds. Once such characteristics 
are sensed, they will be remembered 
for a long time. 

Let the children examine the buds 
thoroughly. Let them see how many 
sizes, colors, and coverings they can 
find. Show them the big sticky buds of 
horse chestnut (one of the best twigs 
to begin study with) and cottonwood, 
the fuzzy buds of magnolia, the cigar- 
shaped buds of beech, and the mosque- 
shaped buds of flowering dogwood. 
Show them the large terminal buds of 
horse chestnut, cucumber, and hickory. 
In these big terminal buds are wrapped 
the leaves and the tip of the stem that 
will continue to grow next year. Some 
are in scaly coverings. Some are in 
fuzzy coverings. Some have no cover- 
ings at all, but are “naked” buds. The 
children can pry open these buds and 
look inside. A magnifier will help to 
show them the tiny leaves (or flowers) 
that are tightly folded inside. 

How many kinds and colors of buds 
can they find around school? Are all 
the buds scaly? Can they find more 
than one kind of bud on a single tree 
(look at flowering dogwood)? Are all 
the buds the same size? Do big twigs 
always have big buds (notice staghorn 
sumac and tree of heaven)? How are 
the buds placed along the twig? If 
opposite each other, are they always 
on the same sides of the twig? 


Bark Characteristics 

Under the bark of many trees is a 
veritable zoo. Here many insects, 
spiders, and other invertebrates pass 
the winter. Some will hibernate as 
larvae, some as pupae, and some as 
adults. Let the children probe the 
trunks of nearby trees, particularly 
those with loose bark, to see how many 
different kinds of animals they can 
find hibernating there. Collect some 
of the cocoons or pupae, put them in 
jars, and place them where the sun’s 
rays do not strike directly on them 
The class will be interested to see 
what emerges. 

Some insects use the inside of twigs 
for their winter home. They make 
curious swellings called galls in which 
they pass the winter, sometimes as 
larvae, and sometimes as pupae. The 


a screened cage and see what kinds of 
insects made the galls when they 
emerge in the spring. 


Buds in Winter 

The buds of winter offer perhaps 
more possibilities for study than al- 
most any other part of the tree. Jun- 
ior scientists can take sections of the 
buds and examine them under a 
microscope. They can put twigs in 
water, watch the buds open and the 
new shoot begin to grow. Once a new 
shoot begins to lengthen, ask a child 
to make two marks with India ink on 
the new growth—one near the base of 
the new growth, and the other near 
the tip. Do the marks move upward as 
the twig continues to grow? Does the 
result of this little experiment help 
to explain why fences nailed to trees 
do not rise off the ground as the tree 
grows, or why a swing can hang from 
a limb for many years and not get any 
higher? 
(Continued on page 102) 


Special Offer 


Special Offer on Famous 


the Perr Pictures 


50 World Famous Pictures and 
56-Page Picture Catalogue 
. . $1.00 postage pald 


33 pictures of Our 
Presidents, 17  pic- 
tures of Historical In- 
terest, in Sepia, size 
5% «x 8. Approved 
and used by hundreds 
of school systems. Fd- 
ucational, top quality. 
perfectly detailed. Ab- 


solute Money Back 
Guarantee. 
Christmas Greetings 


Booklet - 7 pictures - 
beautifully bound, 50 
cents each booklet or 
3 for $1.00. Send 
check, money order or 


ABRAHAM LIFOOLN cash to 


Perry Pictures, Inc., Dept. P, Maiden, Mass. 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


to 5 colors at one 
TAX Takes post card to 
14 sizes. Prints om most any kind 
of paper and* turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision buillt— 
sturdy—easy to handie or store—gives many 
years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
Operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T9, 4404 Raverswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 


THE prints without 
384° ink in_from 


CHAIN 


HAIN CTUDENT GIFT 


FOR PUPILS 4 XMAS TIME 


Refreshingly 
new butterfly Actual Sire, 
design tag for 2'/." wide! 
teacher gift 
giving. School name imprinted on colorful mar- 
belette plastic tag with chain. Children wear on 
lapels or zipper pulls. Helps build school pride. 
Plastic colors: red, yellow or blue with contrast. 
ing imprint. Each handsomely gift packaged. 
“Greetings from your teacher’ message with 
each tag. Speedy delivery. 

Combine school orders for lower prices. 

16¢ ea. for 30 12¢ ea. for 100 


10¢ eo. for 250 9< ea. for 500 
ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR TAG SAMPLE 
507 Fifth Ave. 


REVERE PRODUCTS cuite 706, N.Y. 17, NY 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty. national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y¥ 


children can keep these twig galls in | 


200 


St. 


McGUFFEY’S READERS 


After a long and 
1879 revised editions of the famous McGuffey’s Read 
ers have been completed and you can now purchas¢ 
exact copies at the following low prices POSTPAID 


royalty-free, 
one-act plays 


for young poeple 
Top-quality comedies, mysteries, legends 


holiday and patriotic plays to provide year- 
round, entertaining dramatic material. 
Send today for free 40-page catalogue. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, Dept. | 
Boston 16, Mass. * 


costly search, reprints of the original 


Ist Reader $2.25 4th Reader . $3.25 
2nd Reader . $2.50 5th Reader $3.50 
3rd Reader $2.75 6th Reader $3.75 


OLD AUTHORS, Dept. TO-11, Rowan, lowa 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
The live curriculum materials you need to en- 
rich and vitalize textbook teaching are listed 
in the New, 1958 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $6.50 on 30 day approval. 
Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 11, Wis. 
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Pencils-like children- 


: DIXON BRGINNERS ~ 


are different 


+ 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development | 


BEGINNER'S +308 
For kindergarten and first 
grade, oversized, with extra 
soft, black lead to promote 
arm movement, prevent finger- 
writing. Black finish, bonded 
lead, wood diameter 13/32”, 
lead diameter .166. 

LADDIE +304 

For second and third grades. 
Transition from manuscript | 
printing to cursive writing. | 
Large diameter, soft responsive 
lead. Blue finish, bonded lead, 
wood diameter 11/32”, lead 
diameter .136. 


TICONDEROGA +1388 
For fourth grade through 


college. No. 2 degree for all 


general writing. Adult size, 
yellow finish, bonded lead, — 
fresh red eraser. ‘ 
FOR TEACHERS 


Dixon Ticonderoga No. 1388 
for long-wearing points. Dixon 
“THINEX” No. 425 Carmine 
Red for grading and checking. 


rm FREE sample kit of grade- | 
matched pencils and outiine of 
classroom procedure for teaching | 
HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, | 
write to: 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDI-!! 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 1388 N@2 


MADE IN 
U.S.A, 


Leadfast 


co. 


Music Made Interesting 


MELODY and 
HARMONY 


HENRIETTA A, OLLIVER 


HYTHM has been called the 

heartbeat of music, but mel- 
ody is its soul. A beautiful melody 
inspires thoughts. Here is Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s “Air for G 
String.” Notice the long flowing 
line of the melody. (Play again a 
complete melody line.) Bach is an 
old master whose compositions are 
full of flowing beautiful melodies. 
Try writing a simple melody some- 
time. Just a succession of notes 
one after another does not make a 
pleasing melody. One must feel 
that the tones follow each other 
so as to make musical sense. 

Most songs have singable melo- 
dies. This is especially true of folk 
songs. Find a folk song in your 
songbook that has a melody that 
you like. Why do you think this 
melody is popular? 

Instrumental music, too, has its 
melodies, but many of these are 
not singable. Some of you may have 
heard Richard Strauss’s tone poem 
“Til Eulenspiegel.” Many of the 
melodies in it are difficult to sing, 
because of great intervals between 
notes or because the melody is 
either too low or too high for the 
human voice. (Play some of the 
themes. Let the children try to sing 
some of them.) 

In modern contemporary music, 
melody has undergone a change. 
Many people say that they do not 
like modern music, because it has 
no melody. But it has. Can you 
tell what has happened to melody? 
(Play parts of Prokofief’s Classi- 
cal Symphony.) Here melody is 
shorter, not always tuneful, some- 
times harsh, but it is interesting 
and exciting. 

But if a composer relied only on 
rhythm or melodies, he would have 
a rather thin-sounding piece of 
music. So he also considers what 
harmonies to use to give body to 


| the composition. When we sing 


both the soprano and alto parts of 
a song we have harmony. Let us 
sing one of our part songs. First we 
will sing the melody only. Then we 
will sing the two parts—soprano and 
alto. It is easy to tell which gives 
the more pleasing effect. When 
tenor and bass are added, fuller 
beauty is added. 

Handel, a great German com- 
poser, wrote a composition popu- 
larly called “Largo,” which has a 
beautiful melody harmonized with 
very impressive chords. Very often 
sacred words are sung to this mel- 
ody. (Play the melody on piano 
without accompaniment.) Now lis- 
ten as the orchestra adds the har- 
mony. (Play record.) 

EpIToRIAL Note: Consult your record 
dealer for the recordings mentioned in 


this article if you do not have them in 
the school library. 


& 


NEW! 
12” HIGH 


ACCURATE 
SCALE 


SKELETON MODEL 


SO REAL! This 12” model skeleton in 1/6 
scale shows in full shaped 3 dimensions 
the bones of the human frame. Moveable, 
detachable . . . the bones are accurately 
scaled from a 6 foot male. Skeleton visually 
explains connection between _hinge-ball 
joints, sockets, bones, vertebrae, etc. 


Model is completely assembled . . . 
ready for immediate display. Sturdi- 
ly made of new, tough, semi-flexible 
unbreakable plastic . . . it looks and 
feels like bone! Special charts pro- 
duced by the WORLD BOOK en- 
cyclopedia provide full detail views 
both front and rear and identify each bone 
by common and medical name. 


Skeleton comes equipped with permanent 
"see thru” cover cylinder of clear, long-last- 
ing plastic . . . it’s easily removed . . . easily 
replaced. 


Metal stand, similar to those used in medical 
schools, supports skeleton firmly from top 
of head. Allows free movements of joints, 
bones . . . in various positions! 


Ideally suited to all science-minded curricu- 
la, The Modern Man Skeleton stimulates 
interest . . . provokes discussion . . . as well 
as being a very practical demonstrator in 
the science studies, health, physiology, art, 
etc. The Modern Man Skeleton is a real 
“Must” for pupils who want to learn! 


CHARTS 


Identifying 
each bone 
come with 
Skeleton 


Assembled and with 
supporting stand 
and transparent cover 
cylinder 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Same Skeleton to 
Assemble (no gluing) 
and with Stand 


and Cover 


‘3 


| PLASTICS MASTERS INC. 20 Ostley Dept, 118 
| Chicago 12, Illinois | 
| PLEASE SEND POSTPAID: 
_...... Assembled SKELETONS with stand and cover, *5, (No. 58) 
... Sets to assemble SKELETONS with stand and cover, (No. 56) | 

(no gluing) 
enclose. Bill our school. {suggested biiling date) 
Name — 
School Position 
Address 
Zone —— State 
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READY NOW! 


Aun Maried Wondertul ALL-NEW 
Christmas Ant PACKET 


—complete, only 


So useful and versatile . . . it’s a boon to busy teach- 
ers! BIG SAVING of TIME, WORK, PLANNING! 
End your annual “Christmas Planning” problems 
with these FULL SIZE, READY-TO-USE plans and 
patterns. There’s nothing like them anywhere! Just 
watch your boys’ and girls’ excited response to the 


variety of interesting projects, plans, ideas, and 
<4 materials. There's something for every pupil’s liking. 
Includes DECORATIONS GIFTS GREETINGS + FAVORS 
Bnd Most popular and widely used Christmas art service 


today! ANN MARIE’S Art Service, now in its 30th 
year, is used in thousands and thousands of class- 
rooms across the country. Make yours “the most 
talked about room in the school” by arranging beauti- 
: ie ful color Christmas scenes on windows, blackboard 


or borders, and as posters for bulletin boards. Make 
ma your children the happiest, with delightful take-home 


gift projects. ALL project plans are FULL SIZE, 
on SPECIAL PAPER, many on COLORED CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


1958 Christmas Art 


ANN MARIE'S CHRISTMAS ART Service’ 


6048 Avondale Large CHRISTMAS POSTER 18x22 
Dept. 118, Ay » Chicago 31, Illinois Chrntmas WREATH GIFT TAGS 


' Sante Claus GREETING CARD 
' Large NATIVITY SCENE 

‘ Candie WREATH for WINDOW 
' Clever CANDY BOX 

£ = ROCKING HORSE Card or Decor 
SACHET HOLDER 

' REINDEER with moving head 
' Christmas BOOT to hang 

H CANDY CANE Decoration 

1 


Christmas Art Packets at $1 each. No C.0.0.'s. 


PLEASE PRINT 


* 
Ann Marie's 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS 
PLANS AND PROJECTS 


ADORESS 


SAVE YOU 
TIME, EFFORT, MONEY! 


Ty ZONE STATE 


z 
z 


ci 


SCHOLASTIC 
TESTING SERVICE 


An inexpensive solution for reading problems 
grades | through 8 


4 


The Pupil Progress Series of Diagnostic Reading Tests 
offers EVALUATION DIAGNOSIS REMEDIATION 


Standardization on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can measure the performance of 
individuals, or class, or school. 


Validity content has been carefully chosen to meet curriculum requirements 
at all elementary levels. Only those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing procedure. 


Reliability tess and subtests have satisfactorily met three types of reli- 

ability studies, insuring the teacher a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 
Grade equivalents, diagnostic profiles, and other means of interpreting scores 
indicate specific areas of weakness and strength in pupil progress. Thus the 
teacher can plan a remediation program with confidence. 


Vocabulary Rate of Reading PRIMARY LEVEL I (end of grade 1, 
led first month of grade 2) 
‘omprehension nowledge and use <seeage Form B 


of Sources are the major areas test- 
ed, each area being broken down PRIMARY LEVEL II 

into subtests covering such topics as (grades 2 and 3) 

words in use, rate of reading for Form A Form B 
meaning, recalling information, fol- ELEMENTARY LEVEI 
lowing directions, and use of the in- & LEVEL 

dex. Each test is designed for a par- F inp: 

ticular grade level. Each test is fune- orm A Form B 
tional—the conventional definition ADVANCED LEVEL 

type of question has been discarded (grades 7 and 8) 

in favor of actual reading situations. Form A Form B 


Tests are $4.55 per package. Each package contains 35 test booklets, a manual for 
the teacher and a strip scoring key. Fill in the number of packages desired on 
the line beside the form desired (forms are equivalent). Mail orders to 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE 
3774 West Devon, Chicago 45 
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Special Interview with the School Nurse 
(Continued from page 23) 


Tony, one of eight children, often comes dren or herself, she will look for and 
to schoo! quite dirty. What steps should exclude active cases of vermin. 
the teacher take? 
What should a teacher do if she thinks a 


Health education which includes 


good grooming and cleanliness is about 


the only approach possible. Of course, School work suffers when a child 
a parent-teac her conference may be must strain to see or when he sees ma- 
arranged to discuss the problem. terials in a blurred manner or fails to 


Sympathy and understanding should — see at a distance. However, children’s 
be shown the family, but firmness is eyes are not permanently damaged by 
also a requisite to a good conference. a lack of glasses. Parents should pro- 
If this doesn’t produce results and the vide all medical and corrective aids 
odor is obnoxious, the child may be when they afe financially able to do so, 
temporarily excluded, if local school 
policy permits, until he is cleaned up. What if the parents won't cooperate? 
This is really a social welfare problem. Many towns and cities have service 
groups who are willing to help pur- 
A teacher is informed that several of her hace glasses for needy children. In 
children are eating unsatisfactory lunches ; 


in the cafeteria. at cans ; 


pointed out that children encounter 

The lunchroom program offers the difficulties while learning when they 
best opportunity for building a nutri- cannot see clearly. Also, if a child is 
tion unit for health teaching. Seek the very nearsighted, there is a street safe- 
help of your lunchroom manager, your tv problem. If the parents absolutely 
home economics instructor, or, in rural refyse to have their child fitted with 
areas, the county home economics ex- glasses after adequate counseling, stop 
tension agent. If there is a National worrying, seat the child as advantage- 
Dairy Council unit in the community, — ously as possible, and work on some 
they have excellent teac hing aids. more hopeful problems. 


If a child has an epileptic seizure in a Hew can @ teacher fell if @ child's vi- 
schoo! where a nurse isn't available, what sion needs medical attention? 
should be done? : 

ends Conditions as seen by the teacher 

Epileptic seizures are a most upset- for which a child should be referred 
ting happening in a classroom, espe- for medical attention include the fol- 
cially if the teacher has never faced — jowing symptoms*: 
this in her room before. More and 
more, the trend is to let children with 
this affliction attend school if their 
seizures are under reasonable control 


Swollen, inflamed lids, especially if 
the eyes are bloodshot and there is a 
purulent discharge. 

eu Severe ocular pain, with or without 
with medication. If a seizure does redness of the bulbar conjunctiva or 
occur and there is not time to remove _ sclera. 


the child from the room, place the Any sudden change in vision such as 
child on his stomach on the floor away double vision or dimming sight. 
from objects he may strike during the Lid irritations, such as sties or crusted 


convulsive period. Turn the head to and inflamed lid margins. 
yne side, and if a soft mouth gag, a Signs of fatigue from eye work, such 
’ ik hi as: discomfort, dizziness, headaches, 
clean handkerchiet, or a towel can b¢ nausea, scowling, rubbing eyes, fre- 


placed between the teeth before the quent blinking, or inability to do close 
jaws are set, it is wise to do so. The visual work for a reasonable period. 
convulsive jerks usually last only a few Apparent use of only one eye. 
minutes, after which most children Crossed or divergent eyes. 

sleep for a while. Never restrain a per- Irregularities of pupils of the eyes or 


son during a seizure. Children known their failure to react normally to light. 
Unusual head positions. 


to be epileptic should not be permit- to Mate. 

ted to climb on jungle gyms or on Inability to see distant objects. 

ropes or go swimming except under Holding of reading material or oth- 
greater supervision than a school can er fine work unusually near or unusu- 
usually provide. Parents should be  aily far from the eyes. 

advised of the hazards of bicycle rid- Proneness to accidents: stumbling 
ing for these children. Pupils will Over objects in path or failure to 
usually copy the teacher's reactions to appreciate height of steps. 


the epileptic child, so calm manner- What can the teacher do to make the 


of-factness is most important. werk of the sche! nurse mere effective? 
If the school has no nurse, should the Establishment of good rapport and 

teacher check periodically for nits and lice? communication between nurse and 
Children with live lice or nits may, (Continued on page 105) 

according to most state laws, be ex- 

cluded from school until the heads are List based on material from Na- 


tional Society for the Prevention of 
clean. If the teacher does not want Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
the infestation to spread to other chil York 19. 


ie INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE 


SKELETON MODEL. Please send me information on accurate 12” scale model of 
human male skeleton. 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send me full informa- 


tion on your Visual Education City Tours (pointing out historical background) for 
school children of all ages. 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 

General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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Black Sea 


Turkey 


aS’: 


maps 
social studies! : 


> Ph Arabia ? Yes, here is the new map series you'll want to 
4 2 Arab Federation re. use for your social studies and current events. All 
"SS, or recent political divisions - such as the Arab 
United Arab Republic Red Federation, the Republic of Ghana, Non-Communist: 


* ; Europe - are shown. And this liquid duplicator series 
can be used with any text. Each map (8!/,” x 11”) 


Sea 
@ emenk* ,@ is complete with orientation direction arrows and a 


f scale of miles. Suggestions for use are included. 


MAPS 


ASIA and AUSTRALIA 


plus Antarctica 


NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA 


A book of 24 maps that provides a complete breakdown of 


the two continents into countries, states, and —— The Here are 20 new maps of Asia, 3 of Australia, and | of the 
United States and Canadian maps indicate the capitals of Antarctic Region. This group includes the trouble areas fea- 
each state and province. Maps included in the set are: tured in the news today - the Near East and the Orient. In- 
cluded in the set are: 
Pacific States Australia, Af and Peninsula 
5 North America Alaska Asia Pakistan and Related Lands Philippine Islands 
United States Canada Near East India and Ceylon Islands of the Pacific 
Turkey U.S.S.R. New Zealand 


New England States 


Eastern Provinces 


Middle Atlantic States Western Provinces South America ~ 
: South Atlantic States Northern Territories Southern Countries Arabian Peninsula China and Formosa East Australia 
: North Central States Mexico Northwestern Countries Wren end req st Asia Antarctica 
South Central States Central America and Brazil 
‘ The Plateau States The Indies North Coastal Countries 


EUROPE and AFRICA 


-------- us Arctic Region 
OWEN PUBLISHING C -» Van ’ This book contains 13 maps of Europe, 10 maps £ 
F. A. line Map books selected below. ! of Africa, and | of the Arctic Region. Conti- iB 
Please send me the Direct Process Outline Mop ; nental maps give country boundaries; others i 
Each book is priced at $2.75. ASIA and AUSTRALIA 1 and its neighbors. 
PE and AFRICA 1 s include the following maps: fe 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA Europe USSR, 
Total Amount o 1 The British Isles Iberian Peninsula : 
Oo Payment enclosed. 1 France, Switzerland, Mediterranean Lands oy 
oO Bill me, payable in 30 days. ; 1 and Liechtenstein Africa South Africa | 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 1 Scandinavian Countries West Central Afica East Africa sore } 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, British Central Eastern Horn | 
be 
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coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U's 
"“10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost 
of less then @ nickel @ day. 18 


Street OF B.D. Pupils .... 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. CTI-7. Please send FREE bulletin “Magic Marker 
in the School" describing teacher's uses. 596 


Street or A.D. ...... MO. Pugits ..... 


MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send me more information about the Marsh 
77 Felt-Point Pen, and a list of stores in my area where | can purchase these pens 


510 
CRY State . .. Ins, 11-58 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Section. Please send me your list 
of free teaching aids on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 16 


THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Please send me a copy of your color brochure titled 
"How to make money for your school."’ It lists package give-aways for the teach- 
er, plus information on program and schedule pencils. 


City State . Ins. 11-58 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION, Dept. A-37. Please tell me how to obtain the 
complete portfolio of 6 full-color 8” by 10” bird pictures suitabie for wall mounting, 


together with descriptive material for each bird. 273 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS FILMSTRIP CATALOG from SVE. Please send me 
@ copy of this 20-page catalog, illustrating and describing the widest selection of 


special Thanksgiving and Christmas Filmstrips 197 
Name «PRINT OR TYPE-- Grade 
GOP ‘ State Ins. 11-58 


ALLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE SHELDON 
BASIC READING SERIES for Grades 1-8 as advertised on Page 10 of The Instructor 


443 
Street OF B.D. 
BORO cccvess Stefe ..... Ins. 11-58 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive materials on 
our publications in the subjects checked Elementary Science Elementary Art 


sore Reading and Literature 3-8; [) English Grammar 3-6; () ] English Grammar 

8; Wait Disney True-Life Adventures, Inter. Grades; Social Studies, Primer- 

285 

Street or R.0. SCNOO! 
State ...... Ins. 11-58 


PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Send free one full size 25¢ issue of PACK-O-FUN, month- 
ly SCRAPCRAFT magazine 427 


GY Zone Ins. 11-58 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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Why a Flexible Program? 
(Continued from page 6) 
They can probe and interpret the 


feelings they have as they experiment 
with paint, clay, paper, wood, rhythm 
music. To be asked suddenly to make a 
picture at a set time each week makes 
many children hate the art period. 
Once more they must try to produce 
what is expected of them. 

On the other hand, to have materials 
available and time that isn’t tightly 
scheduled each day permits a child to 
examine his ideas through a variety 
of media without feeling a need to 
conform. 


HOW DO WE ARRANGE 
FOR FLEXIBILITY? 


There are many ways of planning so 
that we leave time for the full devel- 
»pment of both the children and our- 
selves. 

Some teachers arrange for this by 
mechanical changes in program. They 
allow a large block of time each day 
designated as “work” time. This may 
be sixty to ninety minutes in length. 
Careful planning is required in order 
to have enough projects in process so 
that children will be able to select 
tasks which are beth satisfying and 
productive. 

Other teachers plan their areas of 
study so that there is flexibility in 
the type of activities available. Proj- 
ects are comprehensive enough to 
provide opportunities for many types 
of expression, 

Still other teachers allow for fre- 
quent serious talks with the group con- 
cerning what they are doing and how 
plans can be organized to facilitate 
work. Cooperatively they make both 
long-range plans and daily plans. To- 
gether they decide when any changes 
should be made in their proposed 
plans of action. 

A flexible program does not assume 
lack of planning. It does not assume 
that a teacher has no _ convictions. 
Rather it calls for solid reliable plans 
within which it is possible to live by 
one’s convictions, plans which emerge 
out of the living of both teacher and 
children. 


Trees in Winter 
(Continued from page 98) 


Collect several twigs of one kind 
and put them in water. Girdle half of 
them for about one-quarter inch at a 
level about two inches above the water. 
Thoroughly scrape away the greenish 
bark right down to the wood, then 
cover the girdled area with hot candle 
drippings. Put the twigs back into 
water and watch for any differences 
between the two groups of twigs. Do 
the buds come out on both groups at 
the same time? Are both groups of 
buds the same size? Do both continue 
to grow equally well? What is the 
function of the bark (inner bark)? 
Can you use this to explain the fol- 
lowing sign which is found in many 
parks and campsites: “Do Not Peel 
Birches”? 


Evergreens 

These activities have dealt with 
deciduous trees, but there are many 
equally interesting activities with 
coniferous trees, especially around the 
Christmas season. 

Some things to study are: the kinds 
of needles and how they are arranged 
on the twig; the cones and the seeds 
they contain; the manner of growth; 
the color and texture of the bark; and 
how well these trees hold their needles 
indoors. 


(Continued on page 106) 


ea EW! e CENCO® 
Mobile 


Laboratory 


For science 
teacher 
demonstrations 
in different 
locations, any 


quickly. 
Equipped 
with gas, 
electric and 
water services, 
support rods 
and pegboard 
display panel. 
Roomy stor- 
age area. In attrac- 
tive colors, large Formica 


top. Write for full details. 
$29500 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer 
of instruments for laboratories 


® 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Y Irving Park Road © Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston Birmingham SantaClara Los Angeles - Tulsa 
Houston Toronto Montreal Vancouver Ottawa 


- Make Leather Pur 
J. C. LARSON CO., 


Department 8215, Chicago 24, IHlinots 


CHARTS 


A new visual aid for 
teachers who want practical 
help in presenting music 
fundamentals. 


The set is planned to 
lighten the load of both 
teacher and pupil. Much 
time will be saved since the 
explanation is already 
prepared and does not 
need to be written on the 
blackboard. 


The twenty charts in this 
set cover the music theory 
required in the elementary 
school. Simple and 
concise, the explanations 
are illustrated wherever 
possible. 


The charts proceed in 
logical sequence from the 
explanation of the simple 
staff to the common 
musical terms. Required 
sight reading is 
simplified by presentation 
of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and chromatic 
scale. 


Set of 20 Charts $1.25 


ros 


Order from: 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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Help Your Children Get 
SENTENCE SENSE 


(Continued from page 63) 


To her embarrassment, the teach- 
er read it aloud and emphasized all 
the it’s she had used in beginning 
the sentences of her story. It was a 
forceful lesson in avoiding mo- 
notony in starting sentences; but it 
was a discomforting one that did 
much to destroy spontaneity. 

This story illustrates the fact 
that children often need help if 
they are to avoid monotony in sen- 
tence beginnings. Again, the thing 
for the teacher to do is to sit down 
with an individual child, read oral- 
ly with him, and talk over ways of 
getting more variety in sentence 
beginnings. 

Later there may be group work 
in which oral reading and discus- 
sion of ways of phrasing sentences 
help children to understand how to 
manipulate words to get a pleasing 
effect. However, there should be no 
occasion for any child’s feeling em- 
barrassed. The teacher should use 
samples that parallel the children’s 
faults; or she should consistently 
stress the fact that children can 
help one another; and insist on 
kindly consideration and _ helpful- 
ness as children work together to 
improve one another’s writing. 

As in determining the complete- 
ness of sentences, the child can 
learn to determine the need for va- 
riety by whispering his paragraph 
te himself. He will soon learn that 
it is helpful to start out sentences 
by telling when or where first— 
sometimes in a single word as Sud- 
denly, in a short group such as All 


at once, or with a more lengthy 
wording like Before you could say 
“Jack Robinson.” 

Another enjoyable experience is 
for the children to work with the 
teacher in improving a paragraph 
that is made up of choppy, monoto- 
nously worded sentences. They will 
profit greatly as they later compare 
the two paragraphs. 

Another valuable exercise con- 
sists of expanding single words into 
equivalent terms (phrases and 
clauses, but probably not dubbed as 
such) ; for instance, soon may be- 
come in a few minutes, before long, 
or as soon as he could. 

The bright pupils may use their 
extra time in seeking well written 
paragraphs in which there is much 
variety of sentence structure. These 
may be read aloud and discussed. 
When the slower learners have 
gained an understanding of what to 
do, they too may look through sto- 
ries for sentences that begin in dif- 
ferent and interesting ways. 

Very simple procedures, such as 
those that have been presented 
here, can result in the pupils’ cus- 
tomary use of complete sentences 
that are varied and interesting. But 
if the teacher does not consistently 
guide and assist her pupils in their 
use of sentences, if she does not 
teach them simple and effective 
ways of evaluating their own writ- 
ing, they may go into high school 
and college without a mastery over, 
sentence forms. What about your 
pupils? 


EXCITING X'mas GIFTS for Your Class 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is @ unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the 
model is formed. When finished it looks as if it 
was actually handcarved by an expert from a 
solid block. Truly amazing. Authentic in every 
detail. Children are thrilled at the results 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 
FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 


Boys and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
N. Y. Museum of Natural History, Boy Scouts of 
America, Grade Schools, High Schools, Camps, 
and others 

USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 

Children love it —it's FUN! 

When teachers, by the hundreds, are so im- 
pressed with a product that they will bother to 
sit down and write to the manufacturer to tell 
how pleased they are—often in superlatives— 
then common sense must tell you that this must 
be something special. And, indeed, it is. 


HAS PERMANENT VALUE 


Fresh and exciting. Creative and challenging. 
Gives children a feeling of great accomplish- 
ment. When a child finishes e model he feels as 
proud as a sculptor who has just completed a 
masterpiece. Each model is a treasured posses- 
sion. Placed on a nick-nack shelf it becomes a 
conversation piece 

The finished models vary in size according to 
the model. Average size is approx. 3’'x2'/2"x 


You Receive 


one sussect 


ONLY 
(BIRD OR DOG) 
GLUE, SANDPAPER ¢ 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 


16 birds—8 dogs. Ply-craf? models are packed 
in sets (4 subjects to a set). Please order in 
multiples of four. 

As an added service we can also supply you 


with envelopes, printed ‘Season's 
Greetings, the right size to hold one subject, 
glue, sandpaper and instructions. For teachers 
who wish to give 2 models to a child, one en- 
velope can hold both models 


while assortments are complete 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MINIMUM ORDER—$2.00—NO C.O.D.'s PLEASE 


| ZENITH CORP., Dept. B 
Queens Village 29, N. Y. 
j Please rush postpaid 
___Ply-Craft Models @ ea. $ 
Envelopes @ c ea. $ 
| Amount Enclosed $ 


| Name 


| Address 


| City State 


“NOTE: If this order is for 48 models or more, 
deduct 10% discount. If 96 models or more, | 
deduct 20°. (No discount on envelopes.) | 


«at 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you 
may be surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt 
production goes for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. 
About 70 per cent of all salt production goes into the manufac- 
ture of chemicals such as chlorine and soda ash — the iatter an 
important ingredient in glassmaking. And to “pass the salt’’ 
from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for plenty of 
economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 


Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 


The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 


Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. = 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will | 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 3 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each 


separately and mail all in 


one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE. 
nostic Reading Tests'’"—e solution for 
MEDIATE and ADVANCED grade levels 


Please send complete information on 
reading problems—for PRIMARY, INTER- 
644 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS. Please send me the TRU COLOR Catalog of Holiday 
Handicrafts Christmas projects. 


Street of .... 


City . 


SCHOOL PEN COMPANY. Please send your NEW 32 PAGE CATALOG of 1958-59 
APPROVED STUDENT HANDWRITING INSTRUMENTS and WRITING AIDS. 507 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC., 
“ARTISTA TEMPERA FOLDER’ 


. 1998. Please send me your free booklet for teachers, 
(Form ATF). 


.... Ins. 11-58 


Street of 


City 


DEAR MISS RIT. Please send me the informative booklets | have checked: [) 
HOBBY DYEING BOOK''—24 pages, illustrated: easy instructions for making toys, 
ge. jewelry and crafts; (1) “HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES''—Rit's famous costume 
ook, complete with patterns—32 big pages full-color illustrations 


PRINT OR 
No. Pupils ... 


State Ins. 11-58 


Name ....... 


Street of 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 410. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, 
FREE information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with 
dignity and respect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer 
months. 


Ins. 11-58 


D> 


MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Please send me, without any obligation, 
samples and information on your Fund Raising Plan for Schools. (See advertisement 
on Page 60) 


. 11-58 


RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION PARTS. Please send your 4-color brochure on RIG-A- 
JIG Manipulative material. Also used in Social Studies and other Class Activities. 
(See ad on 3rd cover.) 223 


Ins. 11-58 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., High Fidelity Products Division. Piease 
send me illustrated, detailed specification sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the Norelco ‘‘Continental’’ 3-speed, portable 
tape recorder. 


BAUSCH & LOMB CO. 
Science Instruction’'—complete 
applications. 


Please send me catalog E-152, ‘Optical Instruments for 
informative data, specifications and classroom 


Street OF SCHOO 


City .. 


County . 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 
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WHATEVER TIME YOU CAN SPEND IN THE COUNTRY at 
this season will be richly rewarding—particularly if you enjoy capturing 
autumn’s colors on film. This scene is in Vermont. (Photo from National 


Association of Travel Organizations) 


VIA SEA AND AIR. By recent 
agreement, American Banner Lines, 
Inc.. and Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines will each sell transportation for 
the other's transatlantic routes. The 
steamship line, now offering year-round 
service to Zeebrugge, Belgium, on the 
S.S. “Atlantic,” realizes that many trav- 
elers like to make one crossing by ship 
and one by air. 


CRUISE NEWS. This may be your 
sabbatical year, which would open up 
all sorts of possibilities. If you're not 
so lucky, you will at least have a long 
recess at Christmas time, and a shorter 
one at Thanksgiving. Here are some 
sample listings for your interest: 


Nov. 1—From New York to the 
Caribbean: “Caronia,” 12 days. Dec. 6— 
From New York to Europe: “Queen 
Elizabeth,” Christmas Excursion at 
thrift rates. Dec. 12—-From New York 
(Dec. 13 from Halifax) to Greenock, 
Scotland, and Liverpool: “Sylvania,” 
pre-Christmas sailing. Dec. 23—From 
New York to West Indies: ‘Mauretania,” 
12-day Christmas and New Year's 
Cruise, first of five. (All Cunard Line) 


Nov. 7, 14, 21; Dec. 5 and weekly 
through the winter—From New York to 


the Caribbean: “Santa Rosa” and “San- 
ta Paula,” 12 days. (Grace Line) 


Nov. 18—From Los Angeles to Ha- 
waii: “Matsonia,” two-week Thanksgiv- 
ing Cruise. Dec. 21—From San Francis- 
co (Dee. 22 from Los Angeles): Two- 
week Christmas-New Year's Cruise to 
Hawaii. Dec. 22—From San Francisco 
(Dee. 23 from Los Angeles) : “Lurline,” 
12-day Mexico Holiday Cruise, with 3 
days in Acapulco. (Matson Line) 


Nov. 20, Dec. 8, Dec. 22—From San 
Franciseo: “President” liners, special 
Holiday Orient Cruises at reduced rates. 
(American President Lines) 


Dec. 12—From New York to Atlantic 
ports of South America: Maiden voyage 
of “Argentina.” This ship and the new 
“Brasil” will be on fortnightly sched- 
ule. (Moore-MceCormack Lines) 


Dec. 20—From New York to Carib- 
bean: “Gripsholm,” 16 days. Also Jan. 
7-23. (Swedish American Line) 


Dec. 24—From Port Everglades, Fla., 
to West Indies: “Ocean Monarch,” 14- 
day Christmas-New Year's Cruise. (Fur- 
ness Lines) 


Florida vacationists find it is not expensive to charter a boat equipped 
for deep-sea fishing. They embark with visions of being photographed 
beside a conquered marlin, sailfish, dolphin, or barracuda. (Delta Air 


Lines photo) 


TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 

this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 

an address is given. We will forward requests. Send them to: 
Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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How Bausch & Lomb 
Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 

EASIER TO TEACH, 

EASIER 
TO 

UNDERSTAND 


B&l TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 

Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad, 


“‘ST"’ Microscopes 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 


B&l Macroscopes 

Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20x or 40x. With 
stand (as shown) 
or folding tripod, 


Bal 
BALOPTICON® 
Projectors 
Brilliant 
full-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 


NSTRA 


DEMO mail coupon 


(Just 


Bat 
STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 

field of view, 
simple to use. 

6.6X to 150X. 


Bat 
SPECTROSCOPES 
Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 

make chemical 
analysis easy 
to und 


r = 
| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ! 
| 85735 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. ¥. : 
I'd like 2 demonstration, [) catalogs, on: 
Micro-Projector (0 Stereomicroscopes 

1 © Macroscopes Spectroscopes i 
4 Balopticon Projectors 
NAME. TITLE. 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 
city. =— 
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Special Interview 
with the School Nurse 


(Continued from page 100) 


teacher is the most effective way of 
their helping each other. If an in- 
dividual child needs special attention 
for a health problem and the teacher 
cannot leave her group to carry out 
the necessary measures, the nurse is 
her best ally. 


Should the teacher invite the school 
nurse into her classroom for a health lesson, 
or will the nurse come voluntarily? 


The nurse should feel free to visit 
any classroom where she is expected 
to serve the children, but she would 
feel better and more secure if the 
teacher would invite her first. A teach- 
er-nurse conference early in the year 
might help in planning a good health 
program for the boys and girls of that 
room. 


Is it necessary for the teacher to report 
@ minor accident, such as @ bruise, to the 
school nurse? 


This is a matter of school policy. 
Probably minor accidents which cause 
no loss of time from the classroom 
need not be reported specifically. The 
most important aspect of handling ac- 
cidents is adequate and sympathetic 
care for the victim. However, the in- 
cident should be noted by the teacher. 
The question of liability of the school, 
teacher, or some other person should 
never be minimized. Records of time 
and type of accident, what care was 
given, who was notified, and the 
names of witnesses to the accident, 
carefully recorded as soon as the per- 
son has been cared for, often stand 
the one in charge in good stead. 


How many children can be cared for by 
one school nurse? 

There is no sound basis established 
by research for the number of children 
one school nurse can best serve. For 
many years the standard set by the 
National Organization for Public 
School Nursing (now part of the 
League for Nursing) was 1500 elemen- 
tary pupils or 2500 high school pupils. 
The American School Health Associa- 
tion favors 800 to 1000 pupils per 
nurse. Research is badly needed to 
determine pupil-nurse ratios. Such 
factors as economic conditions of the 
neighborhood. the distances between 
schools to be traveled by the nurse, 
and the amount of service desired by 
the school should all be considered. 


What is recommended for a classroom 
first-aid kit? 

Such a kit depends upon the size of 
the school and whether there is a cen- 
trally located first-aid station fully 
equipped to care for major accidents. 
Cuts, floor burns, playground cinders 
in flesh, splinters, bumps, and foreign 
bodies in the eye are the most com- 
mon school accidents which teachers 
care for, However, an untrained first- 
aid person should use great care in re- 
moving anything from the eye or prob- 
ing for a splinter. 

A kit for the above wouid include: 


Soap Antiseptic 
Water Cotton balls 
Eyecup Sterile gauze 
Bandage Applicator swabs 
Adhesive Tweezers for 
Scissors splinters 


If there is no central first-aid room, 
oil of cloves for toothache, splints for 
arm fractures, and a sling should be 
added to the list. Always have on 
hand a book on approved (by Board 
of Education) first-aid procedures and 
policies. The American Red Cross 
First Aid Manual has national ap- 
proval of the American Medical As- 
sociation and other important groups. 
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APPROVED 
GRADES 3.8 


ITEM NO. 1 


29¢ 


ITEM NO. 2 


7 EACH 


ANY QUANTITY | 


ANY QUANTITY 


No. 1. The perfect gift for a 
child beginning with PEN and 
ink. Pressure filling system, 
large ink supply. Student's 
name may be printed with 
the GOLD SIGNATURE TAPE 
sent free with each pen. 
Colors: BLACK, RED, BLUE, 
GRAY, GREEN, MAROON. 


ITEM NO. 4 


39¢ 


ANY QUANTITY 


APPROVED 
GRADES 3-6 


No. 4. A really neat pocket 
pack. PINK for girls, BLACK 
for boys. Pens are the finger 
fitting type, assorted colors, 
easily refilled. The pack is 
IMPRINTED with “HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS TO” and provides 
space for GOLD student's 
name in YOUR handwriting 


Wo. 2. Our most popular DE- 
LUXE item. Set has a RETAIL 
VALUE of $3.54, gift boxed, 
with greeting card for your 
signature in GOLD. Colors: 
BLUE, BLACK, GREEN, RED, 
YELLOW, ORANGE. PENCIL is 
fully mechanical. PEN has 
pressure filling system. 


APPROVED 


GOLD SIGNATURE TAPE WITH EACH ITEM SO YOU 
CAN PERSONALIZE YOUR GIFT...WRITE ON, PEEL OFF 


ITEM NO. 3 


ANY QUANTITY 


No. 3. A complete refillable 
ball pen with the new finger 
fitting “HEX” shaped barrel. 
Colors: BLUE, YELLOW, OR- 
ANGE, PINK, RED and GREEN. 
Write student’s name in 
GOLD with free signature 
tape. Blue-black ink, fine 
line, outlasts 36 pencils. 


ITEM NO. 5 


APPROVED 


GRADES 3-6 / 


No. 5. A truly outstanding 
DESK-SET, with weighted 
base in sparkling BLACK or 
WHITE plastic. Slim tapered 
pen, smooth long lasting 
cartridge. Easily refilled. 
FREE GOLD SIGNATURE TAPE 
for person’s name receiving 
the gift. Individually boxed. 


ITEM NO. 6 


ANY QUANTITY 


No. 6. TOP-ACTION fully re- 
tractable pen, easily refilled, 
and tested for six months of 
trouble free writing. Avail- 
able in CHRISTMAS GREEN 
and BERRY RED. GOLD SIG- 
NATURE TAPE free with each 
pen so that you may inscribe 
(in GOLD) student’s name. 


SCHOOL PEN COMPANY, CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 


TO: NAME 


THIS 1S YOUR SHIPPING LABEL . . , PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 


CITY, 


ZONE 


STATE 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 


ITEM NO. 2 — COLOR 
ITEM NO. 3 — COLOR 
ITEM NO. 4 — PACK COLOR 
——__—___TEM NO. 5 — BASE COLOR 
ITEM NO. 6 — COLOR 


TERMS: CHECK WITH ORDER...WE PAY ALL POSTAGE... 
FILL OUT THIS ORDER BLANK . . . MAIL TO-DAY 
ITEM NO. 1 — COLOR 


@ .29 per pen 


@ 79 per set 


@ .11 per pen 


D .39 per pock 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ .A9 per set 
@ .15 per pen 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
ene envelope to The NSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 

W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Educational Service Dept. Please send me com- 
plete handwriting kit with teacher's instructions and classroom workbooks for my 
pupils. This is the kit described in the Sheaffer pen ad in this issue, the same kit 
used so successfully lest year by thousands of teachers. 


Zone State ins. 11-58 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, INC. Please send me information about a school set of the 
CHILD'S WORLD on 30 day approval. (Advertised on Page 26.) 373 


co PRINT OR TYPE* Grade 
Zone . State ..... Ins. 11-58 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me free information concerning Audio 
Education's complete program of recordings on teaching the language arts and 
music 95 


School Name & Address 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E20. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described in 


advertisement on Page 5S. 328 
Street OF 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


(See advertisement on Page 4.) 377 
BB. No. Pupils ...... 
City Zone State Ins. 11-58 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me ...... copies of 
SPECIAL AGENT, @ 1l6-page cartoon {comic style) narrative on Railroad Police 
activities in protecting lives and property, and promoting safety, and one copy of 


related Study Plan. 67L 
Street or A.D. ....... No. Pupils ...... 


NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. Please send me your 4-page color circular 
describing your new Arithmetic Teaching Aids (See ideal School Supply ad on 
Page 18 of the October issue). 260A 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of 
SPEEDBALL Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. Two NEW 


CHARTS showing LARGE LETTERING FOR FLASH CARDS. 310 
Street OF B.D. No. Pupils 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 


PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First Gates Word List. 


Set Il 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First and Second Gates Word List. 


.PICFO-WORD 


Flash Cards 


Ideal for use in your vocabulary building 

program. One side of the cards features appealing 
line drawings of familiar animals and objects 

for recognition games. On the reverse side is 

the name of the animal or object. These words 

can be used like any vocabulary flash cards. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. 


Each set $1.50. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Whether evergreen or deciduous, 
trees in winter offer countless possibili- 
ties for young scientists. When trees 
in winter are studied and understood, 
spring becomes an even more fase inat- 
ing season. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the Pupil 

Dudley, Ruth: Our American Trees 
Crowell, New York, 1956). A general 
treatment of growth habits, and im- 
portance of trees. Middle and upper 
grades. 

Selsam, Millicent: Play with Trees 
Morrow, New York, 1950). How to 
grow your own trees, how food and 
water move through them, and _ in- 
cludes simple activities. Middle grades. 


Trees in Winter 
(Continued from page 102) 


Udry, Janice: A Tree Is Nice 
(Harper, New York, 1956). An ap- 
pealing picture book with simple 
statements about the value of trees 
Primary grades. 

For the Teacher 

Audubon Nature Bulletins: “Com- 
mon Trees and Their Twigs” (a key). 
by John Thomson; “Trees Are History 
Books,” by Charles Mohr (National 
Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28). 

Harlow, William: Trees of the 
Eastern and Central United States and 
Canada (Dover, New York, 1957). An 
excellent pocket guide and reference. 

Platt, Rutherford: This Green 
World (Dodd, Mead, New York. 
1942). Trees at different seasons. 


November's 
Bulletin Board 


A bit of healthy daydreaming is sure to be engaged in 
by primary pupils when they see Jack and Jill, Bambi, 
and Peter Cottontail romping over the bulletin board. 
Pleasant story-hour reminiscences will color the child’s 
imagination as he assembles and arranges his collage ma- 
terials. Texture and feeling are important here. The use 
of real-life cotton or plant life adds a realistic touch. 


FAIRY STORIES 
FOLK: TALES 


There just aren’t enough of them any more—fairy tales 
and folklore, we mean. They’re neither real, nor scientific, 
nor practical—but are they fun! 

In an age when the practical and the sane are supreme 
virtues, a counteremphasis on the creative and imagina- 
tive is just what the doctor prescribed to keep children 
from developing like robots. 

Include some fairy tales and folklore in your class- 
room library. “Once upon a Time” of necessity assumes 
a more sophisticated arrangement in the middle grades. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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What's the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


| A A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 

The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


| Q Why is the NORELCO 

} e ‘Continental’ the most 

! versatile of them all? 

! Its three speeds cover every 

| A. classroom need from 

| speech to music*. 


NORELCO’ 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
portable tape recorder 


3 speeds for versatility . 
| 
1h | 3%! | 
inches per | inches per | inches per | 
secon , secon , secon | 
designed ' the perfect ' for genuine | 
| forspeech | “compro- | igh- | 
—with the | mise” | fidelity j 
| ultimate s i- music 

| intape | giving good reproduc- | 
economy | fidelity | tion—ideal | 

(up to 814 plus for instru- 
| hours of excellent | mentaland | 
| recording | tape | vocal | 

on a single | economy | coaching 
7-inch reel) on both | 
| speech and | | 
J 


MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 

| NorTH AMERICAN Co., INC. 
Educational Division, Dept. IN11 

{230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. xl 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
|speed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 


| help me in my work. 

| Position 
J 
[J Zone No. ........ State........ 


ames for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


BUNNY HOP—Grades 1-3 


One child is chosen to be “Bunny Hop.” He stands in front of the 
other children, who are on an established goal line. “Bunny Hop” goes 
out to play by hopping on either foot. The other children hop along 
behind him calling, “Hippity, hippity, hop. ” “Bunny Hop” answers them 
saying, “You’re not allowed to stop.” He hops in the play area away 
from the goal line. The children continue to call and he continues to 
answer. When he wishes, he stops, claps his hands, and turns to chase 
the others back to their goal. He tags as many as he can and they be- 
come his helpers. Play continues until all are bunnies. The last child 
to be tagged becomes “Bynny Hop” for the next game. 


IMAGINARY | SPY—Grades 1-6—Classroom Game 


A player thinks of an object in some special location; for instance, 
the ball on the school flagpole. The others in the group try to find it 
by asking questions that may be answered by “yes” or “no.” It is some- 
times better to have two children agree on the same object and answer 
the questions together. NOTE: For Thanksgiving, or any holiday season, 
objects may be restricted to those special occasions; for example: turkey, 
pumpkin pie, horn of plenty, Pilgrims. 


CIRCLE CHASE—Grades 3-6 


All players but one form a circle and count off by fours. The extra 
player stands in the center of the circle. He calls any number from one 
to four. All players having the number called must turn and run to their 
right around the outside of the circle. Each one tries to tag the runner 
ahead of him before that person can return to his own place in the circle. 
Players who are caught must step out of the circle. The game ends when 
only one player of each number remains. (Players keep their same num- 
ber throughout the entire game. ) 


HUMAN CHECKERS—Grades 3-6—Classroom Game 


Seven chairs are needed for each game to be played. Three chairs are 
placed in a file line facing one direction and three boys are seated on 
them. Three other chairs are placed in a file line facing the boys’ line. 
Three girls are seated on these chairs. An empty chair is placed in the 
middle between the two lines. The object of the game is to move the three 
boys to the place where the three girls are seated, and to move them by 
sliding one player at a time or jumping one player at a time. Each sex 
may jump its own or opposite. The first move is to slide to the empty 
chair, either by a boy or a girl. Solution: Boy or girl slides. If girl slides, 
the following moves are necessary: (1) girl slides, (2) boy jumps, (3) boy 
slides. This is the secret move—2 and 3 are the same sex and the third 
move is always slide. Fifteen is the limit. 


JAPANESE TAG—Grades 3-6 


One player is selected to be “it.” If the group is large, several persons 
may be selected or two or more games may be organized. “It” tries to tag 
any of the runners. When caught, a player must place his left hand on 
the spot where he was tagged. For example, he may be touched on the 
right ankle. He must then hold his right ankle with his left hand until 
he succeeds in tagging someone else. When he is successful in tagging he 
may let go of his ankle and resume a normal running position. 


BROOMSTICK THROW FOR DISTANCE—Grades 4-6 


A stick may be cut from an ordinary house broom. Contestant holds 
stick at one end and, standing behind a given line, throws it as far as pos- 


| sible. Each player takes three throws and the longest throw is recorded. 


Up to $9.75 PORTRAIT 
STUDIO VALUE. 
PHOTO BILLFOLD 
Copied size PHOTOS 


22n3'/2 in. size on double 
weight, silk finish, portrait paper to fit in | 25¢ 
any Billfold or Wallet, The rage for ex- handling | 
changing with friends, enclosing in letters 

or greeting cards or job applications. Original returned. 
Order in units of 25 (1 pose). Enclose payment ($1.25) 
and we prepay or sent c.o.d. if you wish. 4 day service, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send photo or snapshot today. 


DEAN STUDIOS Dept. 303 211 W. 7th, 


TEACHERS 


LOAN 


Any 


you 
~*600” 


CONFIDENCE. 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in NO 
time off from work . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. We will rush you FREE every- 
thing you need to get money RIGHT 
AWAY! 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home cr car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by and 
bonded to the State, to do business under 
the Small Loan Law. This is your as- 
surance of fair rates and Supervised 
Reliability. Average monthly interest on 
a $100 ian is only $1.76 on our 24- 
month plan, $3.47 for $200, $4.99 for 
a $300 loan. 

GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near — as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN “SERVICE and frie ndly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 


as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE 


in a plain envelcpe, 
ace to get money you 


want right away. 


FINANCE CO. 


Dept. 600V 200 KEELINE BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


MAIL THIS COUPON. TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President | 

Postal Finance Co., Dept. 600¥ 

200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. | 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain : 
! 


envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money | 


need RIGHT AWAY. 


Age.. Amount I want to borrow $ 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. Please send me your complete catalog of Instructo Flannel 
Boards and Felt Cut-Outs. 484 


BELL & HOWELL, AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT. Please send descriptive literature 
on Bell & Howell Audio-Visual equipment advertised on pages 44-45. | am especially 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Please send your Free 100-page Leathercraft catalog as 
described on Page 48. 608 


TESTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 111. Please send me your latest cata- 
log describing Testa Classroom Microscopes, including advanced models and acces- 


sories, with prices and quantity discounts for schools 636 
OF BD. Scheel 
Zone . State ...... Ins. 11-58 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Please send me full information on the Master Portable 
Spirit Duplicator. 414 


City Zone State Ins. 11-58 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. [) | enclose 10¢. Please send me the set of 
"Camouflage in Nature’’ color prints, the album in which to mount them, the illustrated 
handbook ‘Fun with Birds,"’ and enroll me as a member with privileges described on 


page I. 348A 
Street of B.D. No. Pupils ...... 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik-tack 


Miracle Discs. () | enclose 25c. 420 
State Ins. 11-58 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1958 booklet "TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 
@ graded, illustrated catalog of Scientific Kits and Supplies, Hectograph and Spirit (Direct 
Process) Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. 


©) | enclose 25¢ to cover handling 144 
Zone ....... State ...... Ins. 11-58 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 


The Instructor SAFETY Charts 


Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of these two new 
portfolios - Safety | and Safety II - stress safety in 
everyday occurrences. Entertaining stick figures illus- 
trate the clear, concise slogans. Their simplicity ensures 
quick attention and easy understanding. Set | features 
safety at school, on the playground, in swimming, and 
from fire. Set II features slogans that stress safety on 
the street, on the bus or street-car, and when hiking. 
Each set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Articulation and Activity Songs 
—Books I and II, designed to encourage 
clear speech for kindergarten, nur- 
sery training centers, occupation cen- 
ters, and primary schools; by John A. 
Harvey, music educator; useful in both 
speech and music programs (Mills 
Music, Inc. 1619 Broadway, New York 
19; $1.00 each). 


Atlas License Plate Stamp and 
Coloring Beok—Tells of scenic 
beauty of the U.S.; contains a scene to 
be colored for each of the 48 states; 
history of each state included; a page 
of license plates to be pasted on the 
cars in coloring pages; ideal way to 
entertain children while on motoring 
trips; device helpful in teaching the 
states (Atlas, Dept. L, Box 176, Newark 
1, NJ.; $.25 each, or $.20 per copy on 
quantity orders of 25 or more). 


Catalog of Standard Tests and 
Services Standardized tests, care- 
fully constructed to measure and evalu- 
ate the educational progress of children 
in elementary and junior high schools 
(Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 3774 
West Devon Ave. Chicago 45, IIL; 
free). 


Friendly Things te De Packets 
—Series of packets for 1958-59 follow- 
ing the “Days of Discovery” series— 
Friendly Things to Do in Autumn, in 
Winter, in Spring, in Summer. These 
packets contain new materials concern- 
ing major holidays; for each month 
there are stories, plays, songs, games, 
recipes, and other program helps re- 
lated to one person, one festival, one 
or more service projects (American 
Friends Service Committee, Educational 
Materials for Children Dept. 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; $.25 each). 


Improving Science Programs in 
Scehools—<Analysis and rec- 
ommendations of a joint committee on 
improvement of science teaching; sec- 
tion on elementary science programs 
included; role of the University in im- 
proving science teaching discussed (Of- 
fice of Field Services, 309 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; $.25 
each; 20 per cent discount on orders 
of 20 or more). 


Invitation to Believe and Make 
Believe—Book list for children and 
young people, including the recent 
books of 60 publishers; selected, grad- 
ed, classified, annotated, and indexed; 
books were displayed at the 13th An- 
nual Conference, Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Seattle, 
1958 (The Combined Book Exhibit, 
Inc., 950 University Ave. New York 
52; free). 


Matting and Bisplaying—How to 
display children’s work by Marjorie 
Kelley and Nicholas Roukes; explains 
ways to exhibit art work, written ma- 
terials, and science collections in the 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


classroom (Fearon Publishers, 2263 
Union St. San Francisco 23, Calif.; 
$1.00). 


Money Management Library— 
How to plan spending, recognize values, 
and buy for a specific purpose; for 
teacher's personal use; includes: Your 
Budget, Children’s Spending, For 
Young Moderns, Your Health Dollar, 
Your Food Dollar, Your Clothing Dol- 
lar, Your Shelter Dollar, Your Heme 
Furnishings Dollar, Your Equipment 
Dollar, Your Recreation Dollar, Your 
Shopping Dollar, Your Automobile Dol- 
lar (Money Management Institute, 
Household Finance Corp. Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, HL; $.10 each, $1.00 


for series). 


New Uses for Old Cards—Thirty- 
five clever ideas are included in this 
illustrated leaflet; shows how to make 
such things as birthday greetings, place 
cards, mobiles, table decorations, mo- 
saics, wall decorations, invitations, hats 
and costumes for parties, and book- 
marks from old playing cards (Playing 
Card Assn., 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York 17; free). 


Origami—Beook Twe—A Japanese 
paper-folding booklet describing simple 
figures that children can make; use of 
origami in finger plays introduced; 
booklet prepared by Florence Sakade 
(Charles E. Tuttle Co. Rutland, Vt.; 
$1.00). 


Phonies for Johnny—Written by 
Gloria E. Sachs; designed to help 
Johnny understand that words are made 
of sounds and that sounds are repre- 
sented by letters; phonics are taught by 
associating words with pictures (Teach- 
er Enterprises, Box 110, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; $1.00). 


Recent Curriculum Materials— 
List of publications and audio-visual 
materials; listed according to subject; 
prepared by Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Assn. (1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.75). 


Seience Books for Children— 
Books written between 1950 and 1957 
and still in print are listed according to 
subject; topics include general nature 
study, earth science, and physical and 
chemical forces and their application 
(Cooperative Extension Service, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca; free to 
N.Y.S. teachers, $40 each to others). 


STAS Handbook of Selected Ex- 
periments in Elementary and 
Junior High School Science 
Contains experiments in Rockets and 
Space Travel, Sound and Music, Light 
and Optics, Geology, Plants and Ani- 
mals, Biology Techniques (Models of 
Industry, Ine., 2100 Fifth St., Berkeley 
10, Calif., $1.95). 
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OUR CURRICULUM NIGHT 


REPORTED FROM DEL MAR UNION SCHOOL 


AN the entire curriculum of an elemen- 
C tary school be explained to parents 
and interested citizens in one evening? 
Yes! We found that such an imposing task 
could be done with a large degree of suc- 
cess. The need for a method of showing 
the “whole” program became apparent 
when we heard such remarks as “I know 
what my child is doing in the third grade 
but what will be expected of him in the 
sixth?” or “I have three children. I can’t 
visit all three classes in one evening.” Ob- 
viously parents wanted an overview of the 
entire curriculum. 

“Curriculum Night” was cooperatively 
developed and executed by the PTA Ex- 
ecutive Board, the teaching staff, and my- 
self. 

Plans and ideas were discussed with the 
PTA Executive Board two months before 
the program. Faculty members were asked 
to present each phase of the curriculum 
by means of displays and talks. A primary 
and an upper-grade teacher were assigned 
to each curriculum area to make sure all 
grades would be well represented. 

With the plans well under way, the 
PTA assumed the responsibility of publi- 
cizing the program. Besides good coverage 
in the newspapers, each PTA room mother 
called every other mother in her child’s 
room. Key points of the program were 
listed on a cardboard which the tele- 
phoning mother read. 


DISPLAYS 


The meeting was held in the school 
auditorium with displays at the sides and 
rear of the room. Large classroom tables 
were a good base and large pieces of card- 
board covered with butcher paper made 
excellent backing for pin-up material be- 
hind them. 

The basic principle of each display was 
to show pupils’ work through the grades. 
Papers and other pupil materials were 
selected so that parents might see the vari- 
ances in abilities existing in each grade as 
well as progress through the grades. Text- 
books, curriculum guides, and other pupil 
and teacher resource material were also 
available for reviewing and handling. 

The afternoon before the program, vol- 
unteer mothers helped set up displays. This 
served as one more facet of making the 
program a truly cooperative effort and al- 
so helped to spread the word about the 


program. When the doors were opened, 
people had an opportunity to view ma- 
terials and talk with teachers prior to the 
start of the formal part of the program, 


TALKS 


Verbal presentations augmented and 
added meaning to the visual displays. As 
the opening speaker, I had the opportuni- 
ty to answer many of the then prevalent 
questions and irresponsible criticisms be- 
ing leveled at the schools. Some strengths 
and weaknesses of our own program were 
pointed out by quoting the results of stand- 
ardized test scores and pupil performance. 
Future building needs and financial sup- 
port were also mentioned. 

Teacher presentations were for the most 
part done on a “team” basis, although the 
kindergarten, remedial reading, and music 
and art areas were covered by individual 
teachers. Generally speaking, one person 
gave an overview of the subject as it is 
presented through the grades while the 
other gave some specific information as to 
how one concept was taught. Though each 
speech was limited to five minutes, an 
amazing amount of information was in- 
cluded. 

The language arts display included three 
panels, “Creative Writing,” “Skills in 
Use,” and “Language Skills.” A__first- 
grade teacher explained briefly the values 
we see in creative writing and read samples 
of creative writing in each grade; her 
partner, a fourth-grade teacher, showed 
how the skills are developed through the 
grades. The listing of language skills gave 
parents a complete picture of the devel- 
opment patterns stressed in each grade. 

In the social studies, a third-grade 
teacher gave a definition of the social 
studies, pointing up the phases covered. A 
sixth-grade teacher showed how a unit on 
Mexico coordinates with all phases of the 
curriculum. 

In the area of arithmetic, the teachers 
displayed and explained the actual pro- 
cedure in going from the concrete to the 
abstract through the use of charts, felt 
boards, and other devices. 


OUTCOMES 
The results were gratifying and even 
unexpected. The program was given on a 


Tuesday night, but by popular demand 
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CLARK HOWARD 


Principal, Del Mar Union School 
Del Mar, California 


the displays were left up through Friday 
so they could be viewed by people who 
missed the program as well as by teachers 
and administrators from other schools. 

Pupils showed a keen interest in the 
displays and enjoyed visiting them. Teach- 
ers had a rewarding in-service training ex- 
perience through interchange of ideas and 
materials. 

A local paper carried a complete story 
of the program and talks. 

A “Curriculum Night” can give an 
overview of an entire school curriculum 
which is beneficial to parents, teachers, and 
administrators. A good deal of work is in- 
volved but we at Del Mar Union School 
feel that our efforts represent time well 


spent. 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


NE of the most enriching activities connected with our unit on 

France was the large map we made for our bulletin board. Our 
sixth grade decided to work in five groups. One group made the 
large tagboard form of France and painted in the rivers and did the 
lettering. Each of the other groups studied one or more provinces 
and learned about their industries and products. Then tiny cutouts 
were made, such as an apple-cider jug for Normandy and perfume 
bottles and fashion models for Paris. In Brittany a lobster and some 
fishing boats were put along the coast. When our map was finished 
it contained many products and representations of activities. What 
the children liked most was the lettering in French. They had studied 
a few words and phrases in French and now they had a chance to ap- 
ply them, such as Carte de France (Map of France). Neighboring 
countries were labeled on the borders: L’Allemagne (Germany), La 
Belgique (Belgium), L’Italie (Italy). Rivers, channels, and seas 
were also lettered in French. We used this map as a guide through- 
out our discussion of France and it was not only most attractive, 


OUTER-SPACE DISPLAY 


BULLETIN board with a colorful outer-space 
A display was an effective means of helping 
to teach science in a small school. The boys 
and girls studied about the moon and the stars 
in science class, read articles from My Weekly 


but useful as well. 


VIVIAN SCHURFRANZ 


molds. The next morning a number of children 
told me: “Grandmother remembers how her 
mother made candles” or “Daddy knows how 
they did it long ago.” 

All teachers may not be able to secure candle 
molds, but if they make the effort they can find 
other curios or antiques that will make past 


days more real to the pupils. MARY WALTERS 


. Reader relating to the Geophysical Year, looked 
Pe at special television broadcasts, and brought pic- 
: tures for the bulletin board. (In our class dis- POSTERS FOR BOOK WEEK 
cussions concerning outer space, we emphasized 
\ the fact that no display we might make in our 


classroom could possibly represent accurate sizes 
and space relationships.) For the display pic- 
tured here, wrapping cord showed the rays 
from the sun and the reflected rays from the 
moon to the earth. Colored wooden balls repre- 
sented the planets. The Explorer (modeled from 
clay) was hung in space close to the earth by 
a black thread from a holder at the top of the 
bulletin board. Small airplanes seemed fitting 
to add for a bit of reality to so much that is yet 
unknown in outer space. MABEL TONKINSON 


DESK MARKERS 


finger plays for primary children; poems suit- 
able for choral reading, language study, or writ- 
ing practice and illustrating; games labeled as 
indoor or outdoor and by grades; quotations to 
use as handwriting exercises; word games and 
puzzles for all levels; quiet amusements for the 
few minutes of a milk break or a long noon 
recess. Some of the materials are old stand-bys, 


_—— fifth-grade pupil chose a library book 
which he wished to report on for Book 
Week. The book, opened to the picture of his 
choice, was placed under the opaque projector. 
A sheet of poster paper, 2’ x 3’, thumbtacked 
to an easel, was moved in front of the projector, 
which was focused so that an outline of the 
illustration could be drawn. The painting was 
done with tempera. Each child completed his 
poster and reported on his book for Book Week. 

During Book Week, the posters made a showy 
display which pleased the children and the par- 
ents who came to visit. After Book Week, they 
were taken down and stored for future use in 


Tae an auditorium program. PAULINE V. SAULS 
but there are resources that have never been ; 
4 if T ue first-grade children were pleased with used. To these I add daily programs and seating 
ey the desk markers they made for Parents’ charts of grades I teach in schools to which I NO MORE TEARS ; 
pass Night. Each child brought a little branch from am frequently called. With my notebook, a ‘ 
] a bush, about six or eight inches high, and dec- smile, and a confident voice, I know that I am ANET SUE cries because she has forgotten 
S orated it with dabs of cotton, small birds cut prepared to teach. THELMA N. KAVANAGH her lunch; Jerry cries because he has skinned 
from gay construction paper, and so on. They his knee: Laura cries because she has lost her 
were delighted when they discovered that the THE LONG-AGO DAYS number paper. But tears turn to degrees of de- 
if whole thing would stand erect on their desks lighted giggles when I get out my tiny bucket 
4 when pushed into a little ball of clay. They to catch the tears. On a trip to the beautiful 
5 printed their names on lightweight cardboard erg I made Benjamin Franklin the hero Oregon coast I found this tiny myrtlewood 
i and stuck the name also into the clay. The par- of our story hour, for a time the children bucket in @ souvculr shop. It hee been one of 


ents enjoyed the markers when they came to 
school on Parents’ Night. Afterward, they took 
thern home as souvenirs. SISTER M. ST. HENRY 


A SUBSTITUTE'S NOTEBOOK 


M Y NOTEBOOK is my indispensable aid to 
1 effective substitute teaching. It begins 
with an account sheet for the current month on 
which I list school, date, grade, and teacher. 
Old copies of Tue Instructor and an evening 
at the public library gave me material for the 
rest of the book. Under proper divisions are 


were much interested, and in six days they 
learned many facts about this famous states- 
man. One day we discussed the occupation of 
Benjamin’s father. I planned the story carefully, 
and had some old-fashioned candle molds with 
which to illustrate it. I kept them wrapped in 
paper until I was ready to use them; then I let 
the children guess what they were. They listened 
eagerly when I explained how twine was twisted 
for the wicks, and then looped over sticks laid 
across the top while knots were tied under the 
bottom to hold them in place. Then they learned 
how the tallow and beeswax were melted and 
poured over the wicks and left to harden in the 
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the best investments I ever made. AMY J. KING 


KOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another. The 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


4 
4 
4 
: 


for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


THE N.Y. SCHOOL 
VISION TESTER, a 
product of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester 2, N.Y., is a 
speedy, reliable method 
of measuring the vision 
of each child in order 
to identify those most 
likely to benefit from 
eye care. 

The battery of vision 
tests can be given each 
child in less than two 
minutes. The instrument 
weighs 19 pounds, and 
measures 20” x 10” x 18”. Ability to read is not 
necessary, allowing tests to be given even to chil- 
dren who have not yet learned the alphabet. 
Price of the testing instrument is $225. 

Kindergarten and primary teachers will wel- 

come the #150 TOY BIN with a bronze-finish 
frame that folds for storage in a minimum of 
space. The bin itself is heavy blue vat-dyed drill 
material, measuring 12” x 22” x 15”. A Mason- 
ite bottom absorbs hard wear. The best feature 
of this $7.95 useful piece of equipment is the 
casters, which make it possible for children to 
pick up toys quickly and transfer them to any 
other part of the classroom. Order from Durham 
Manufacturing Corporation, Muncie, Ind. 
THE BATES 56 
STAPLER comes with 
the name print of the 
school or board of 
education. This makes 
it easier to keep track 
of such small appli- 
ances. It takes stand- 
ard-size staples and is 
built low enough to 
set in a shallow desk 
drawer. Special order 
from Bates Mfg. Co. 
30 Vesey Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A TABLE FILE for records you play 
comes in knotty pine or maple finish. 
No. C-123 at $12.95 express collect, or 
half-hour Home Kit at $8.95 postpaid. 
Holds up to 75 records, of one or sev- 
eral sizes, by adjusting a wooden rod. 
Size 15” x 15” x 15”. Yield House, 
North Conway, N.H. 

For a de luxe CERAMIC CATALOG 
of supplies with directions for using 
glazes, write to Norman Ceramics Co. 
Inc., Mamaroneck, N.Y. They are manu- 
facturers of Precision Norman and Bilt- 
rite kilns of many sizes. If you have a 
kiln, is it equipped with a Pyrometer? 
Select one from catalog. 

A new lightweight, compact 
ORCHESTRA STAND has an 
inconspicuous front approved 
by leading band directors. The 
legs are polished aluminum, 
rubber-tipped. The “desk” i 
Masonite finished in a gold- 
en tooled-leather pattern. It 
stands 29” high, and is 20” 
wide. It folds to *,” thickness. 
Price $6.95. Packed 6 to a 
shipping container from Targ 
& Dinner, Inc., 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. A band 
name plate to attach to the 
legs is $.70 extra. 


victory over evil . . . Serene DIVALI, the festi- 
val of myriad lights ... An exotic XMAS... 
Rare harvest of Folk Dances, rejoicing in the 
birth of a Republic . . . Colorful, buoyant 
HOLI, which mirrors the frolic of the Gods of 
Spring and Love... 


Excellent modern hotels, expert guides, Spring- 
tone climate, all travel comforts . 


For illustrated brochure on Festivals, contact 
your Travel Agent or address Dept. |. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 19 East 49th St. 
TOURIST OFFICE: New York 17, N.Y. 

MUrray Hill 8-2245 

685 Market St. 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 

EXbrook 7-0066 


ivals 
© 


Over 25 new, exciting projects 
illustrated in full life color with 
descriptions and listings of mate- 
rials. Includes Christmas party 
favors, decorations. Send for your 
free copy today. See coupon below. 


designed by famous Holiday Handicrafts 


Pre-tested to suit youthful abilities— 
Happy-time projects for fun or profit. 


introductory Order 


Here’s the perfect answer to the annual teacher problem— 
SAMPLE 5 00 “What can | have them make for Christmas this year?” You'll 


have to read the catalog to see how wonderful they are this year. 
KIT POSTPAID 


5 Projects—You Get One Each 
Includes all materials. 

non value $2.75—Now only $1.00 post- 
paid. Fill out coupon below. 


The prettiest, most constructive we've ever designed, ard they're 
So inexpensive. Pre-tested to make sure your pupils’ fingers can 
fashion them successfully, they're ready to assemble with every- 
thing supplied—styrofoam parts, glue, ribbon, wire, tape, etc. 


Note: If you or your club or church group are looking for money- 
making projects, this is it! They're richly rewarding—take only 
minutes—sell for many times cost of kit. Each a delight for gifts 
of home decorations. 


handicrafts ine 


Ken and Frank Frazee 
Apple Hill, Winsted 6, Connecticut 


money order ). 

Please rush free catalog [] 

Nome 

Address... 
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MAGIC SLATE NUMBER PRACTICE. 


THE SPACE MAN AT SCHOOL AND HOME. 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


CUT APART HERE 


Send one MAGIC SLATE Number Practice tor ADDI- 
the New Book that makes Number Drill fun. [) | enclose 30% 


aod SUBTRACTION, 
postped 


11-58 


Zone State Ins 


| enclose 50¢. Please send me your illus- 


treated manuel—a complete guide on how to make classroom rockets, space ships, space 
ts and other space projects as described in ad on Page 65 168 

Zone . State Ins. 11-58 


CT APART HERE 


THE WORLD (Quick 


Big attractive 36-page book printed 


5 ATLAS OF 
n tull colors. 10 dowble pege maps—é single page maps. New features—New Maps 
Page size 9 x 12. [) | enclose $1.00. (|) Sead FREE colorful Buyers Guide for Globes, Maps, 
124 
Name 


Zone State Ins. 11-58 
CAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Enclosed is $1.00 each for Hilli Hi Hilli Ho," a 


ful Christmas Cantata and [) "A Happy Day lively playlet based on the part 
oley in lives of children. (See description on Page 12. Dorothy Doane, Inc.) 646 
PRINT OR TYPE . Grade 
Zone State Ins. 11-58 


BETTER YISION INSTITUTE. Please send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color 
plus Special Teacher's Manual. If not satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for full cash 
rotund. () | enclose $1.00. 602 

Bae City Zone State Ins. 11-58 


ANN MARIE'S CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. 


C) | enclose $1 for your NEW 1958 CHRISTMAS 


ART & ACTIVITY Packet described on Page ,v0. 121 
City . Zone State Ins. 11-58 
# Map of OUTER SPACE, Modern Toy Co. Please send me 8 color Rand McNally Space 
— Map 42 « 33 showing the sun, planets, asteroids, galaxies, and many fascinating space 
facts. enclose $1. Send postpaid. 603 
: City Zone State Ins. 11-58 
zt j STAINED GLASS CHRISTMAS WINDOW PROJECT. Please send Christmas Window de- 
4 sign 134” « 44”) and Stained Glass Book of ten 11" « 17” patterns as advertised on page 
24. include FREE ‘'The Story of Stained Giass’’. | enclose $2.00 647 
Zone State Ins. 11-58 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 94, 96. 
General, pages 98, 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112. 


GOOD HEALTH CHARTS 


Two new sets of charts—Good Health | and 
Good Heaith !|—that present all of the 
health concepts considered in primary grades. 
Ilustrated with stick figures, the slogans 

are written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 13”) charts 

of various colors printed on both sides. 


Each set $1.50. Order today from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, Nv. Y. 
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The September Cover 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Back to school I went with the Sep- 
tember issue under my arm. My chil- 
dren loved it .... 

Sarah A. Toogood, Indiana 


I got two apples the first day of 
school—one from my children and an- 
other on the cover of my /[nstructor. 

Eliza Hepburn, Maine 


The September cover inspired my 
first art lesson of the year. . . 
Ruth L. Righter, Oklahoma 


The cover on the September issue of 
The Instructor was certainly ideal. I 
cut it in the shape of a leaf and have 
it on my bulletin board. If I would 
have to choose the best article this time 
I would have been at a loss as to which 
to choose . . . | look forward to the 
coming of The Instructor every month 
with the same eagerness that I would 
have if a dear friend were coming for 
a visit . . 

Sister Mary Urban, 0.S.B., Indiana 


Please go back to the reproduction 
of famous paintings for the covers of 
The Instructor. The September issue 
cover sure hit a new low for educa- 
tional covers in my estimation. 

Georgia E. Chamberlain, Ohio 


Did we miss? 
* 
Educational TV 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The TV interview in September (p. 
35) was a wonderful way to get a lot 
of information fast. Let's have more 
every month. 

Marguerite Hanley, Illinois 

Now I've heard everything. In the 
September Instructor you describe a 
project that used $50,000 worth of 
equipment to teach spelling by means 
of television. It's no wonder that our 
schools are so far behind the rest of the 
world. 

Disgruntled Parent, Connecticut 


The $50,000 worth of equipment 
is for research on the value of tele- 
vision in the school program. Spell- 
ing was just one of the subjects 
tested. And who says our schools are 


behind the rest of the world? 
* 
The New Science Feature 
Dear Miss Owen: 
We did it! It’s terrifically exciting. 


We planted a bird’s nest like was sug- 
gested in your September I/nstructor 


(p. 32). We already have six sprouts. 
The high school botany teacher is com- 
ing tomorrow to help us _ identify 
them. ... 

Polly Spaatz, Maryland 


The new science feature by Verne 
Rockcastle (Sept. p. 32) really clicks. 
He taught me in college and it was 
like meeting an old friend. 

Doris Cox, New York 


..- Hope you keep Rockeastle. Don't 
push him out some month for some- 
thing not so important. 

Peter McIntyre, Washington 


For shame, Peter, you know that 
wouldn't happen. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

“This Is Norway” (Sept. pp. 43-48) 
really tells the kind of information we 
need for our present-day social studies 
program. I hope you will continue this 
series until you have covered every 


country. 
Andrew McCall, Florida 
Quite an order, but we'll try. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you, thank you, thank you for 
page 59 in the September Instructor 
(the arts and crafts bulletin). We sent 
a copy home to every parent. 

Elaine Baker, New Jersey 


That's exactly what it was for— 
glad you made use of it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

After reading your letter (Oct. p. 112) 
from a “returned” teacher who wants 
The Instructor to write college papers 
for a fee, I must say that I was quite 
amazed to find anyone frankly admit- 
ting such an attitude. Perhaps this teach- 
er has been away from the profession 
for such a long time that she has forgot- 
ten that teachers generally discourage 
any pupil from presenting the work of 
another as his own. In my undergradu- 
ate days such action was considered 
grounds for expulsion. 

If a teacher feels that knowledge ac- 
quired from studying a professionally 
written paper compensates for her lack 
of effort or personal honor, let her con- 
sider the possible effects of her action 
upon her classmates. Many professors 
grade papers on a comparative basis . . . 
The presentation of professionally writ- 
ten papers certainly places the more 
self-reliant students at a disadvantage ... 

Nancy J. Guild, New Jersey 


More about this next month. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Eaucational Dept. 
“The Story of Menstruation,’* 


cept for return postage) film 


ductions. 

tailow 5 weeks), 3ra choice ..... 

Aliso send: 

ovcese copies of "You're A Young Lady Now" 
copies of ‘Very Personally Yours'’ 


(D Physiology Chart 


Teaching Guide 


1-118. Please send free (ex- 


by Walt Disney Pro- 


(for girls 9 to 12) 
(for girls 12 and over) 
Mother-Daughter Program 38 


School 


instructor oupon Service 
its 
Name 
pe Street o 
wh 7 
i 
Good ... tallow 6 weeks). 
Health 
2 
112 


a 
BUILDS 
THOUSANDS 
of TOYS MAKING 


PARTS 


for each of your pupils at BIG SAVINGS! 


RIG-A-JIG . 


. great new modern educational- Watch your pupils’ warm, grateful and truly 


play mater ial provides plenty of bright color 


construction parts. EVERY boy and girl... 
from the slowest to the most bright, can cre- 
ate hundreds of wonderful objects . . . both 
real and imagined! 


RIG-A-JIG is easy and FAST to assemble... 


enthusiastic response to RIG-A-JIG! With Rig- 
A-Jig youngsters of varying ages and abili- 
ties can make ANYTHING ... simple or 
complex ... from easy snowflake designs 
up to realistic wheeled vehicles that roll, 
steer, etc. Nothing like it for versatility .. 


and truly satisfying FUN! Wonderful de- 


quick results . . . no frustration. Important veloper of creativity and self-reliance. 


as manipulative material ... NOW IN 
OVER 41,000 CLASSROOMS .. . RIG-A-J1G Rig-A-Jig PARTS are all 7 basic colors and 
is praised by curriculum authorities as a de- 7 basic geometric shapes: oval, triangle, 


veloper of manual dexterity and eye-hand 
coordination. Light, durable parts are just 
the right size for small hands. 


hexagon, circle, rectangle, parallelogram. 
Helps younger boys and girls identify and 
become familiar with standard colors and 
shapes. 


7212 Gift Pack 


3 visible-storage compart- 
ments with door in back to 
put away. 


8O PARTS | 


Only 


Power Shovel 


for Christmas only 


SPECIAL SAVINGS 
on the $1 GIFT SET in Quantities 


DOZEN SETS 65¢ EACH SET is 
3 DOZEN SETS 58¢ EACH SET 
6 DOZEN SETS EACH SET ; 


50c 


ideas take Shope 
e 


rach Window Gift Container rintes 
Precision made in 2 yy acetate Rig-A-Jig is super tough, of illustrated ideas of things to make. 


practically un bres akable. Assemblies are firm, solid ... dis- 


mantle quickly. Use same parts again and again! The 3 


RUSH YOUR 
TODA 


strong, permanent window containers in each $1 child’s Gift ie) R D — R AY 
Set can be filled thru a hinged door in the back. Putting away 
the parts “thru the door” encourages neatness.” 


Airplane ready to lond? 


Illustrations 
in 7 colors 


re-usable 
1000 


colorful 
durable 


3 copies 
of Manual 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Structures made 
from Rig-A-Jig 


a parts are ideally | Enclose $ Please rush Gift Sets POSTPAID: 
Send me Pupil Gift Sets at Christ- Regular RIG-A-JIG Sets for Classre 

tions of Social ~ I mas Discount below. Equipment or Personal Gift. Send: 
Studies, e.g. for | 1 to 11 Sets $1 each 1000 PART Sets with 3 Books *§@ 
2 Farm and Foods 12 to 35 Sets 65¢ each 
Se 
pupils may create 36-71 58c each 430 PART Sets with 2 Books 
? wn animals, fowls, 72 Sets 50c each 236 PART Sets & Book 
tractors, wagons, 
Shipments 
windmills, equipment, 

etc and enjoy a tile I Name City 

d JOY é same day 
very proud sense of your order 
accomplishment! is received. Ad 
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PAY ONLY 
AFTER YOU 
. GET YOUR GIFTS 


MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY WITH THESE FINE QUALITY 


EVERY CHILD WILL APPRECIATE 


¥ Stamped with your choice of 


“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
or “SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


Simulated Leather 


PENCIL SETS 


Contains three fine quality 5¢ pencils in red and green Christ- 
mas colors, plus a 6” wood ruler, in o well-made, strongly 
stitched simulated leather case. Each pencil stamped in gilt 
with your choice of “Greetings from Your Teacher” or “Sea- 
son's Greetings.” 


SANTA’S 
CHRISTMAS 
BOX 
PENCIL 

SET 


This yeor, give these red-ond- 
green striped pencils in Christmas 
colors. Included are three high 
quality 5¢ pencils plus a 6” wood 


he 


tuler—all packed in a handsome 
Christmas Greeting box. Each pen- 
cil gold-stamped with your choice 
of “Greetings from Your Teacher” 
or “Season's Greetings.” per box 


(Any Quantity) (Any Quantity) 


Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing: 
This amazing new Ball PENcil is the perfect students’ 


MEMO 


BOOK writing instrument. 

@ Fulltength cortridge lasts os long as 36 ordinary pencils. 
With @ Never needs sharpening 
PENCIL @ Won't break, wear down, smeor, smudge, transfer or leak, 


@ Weites dry with we! ink. Needs no refilting. 
@ Terlectly bolonced. locked in wood for writing pleasure. 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


(Any Quantityi 
popular 


Please send me 


(Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


....-AMAS BOX PENCIL SETS 10c Per Box 
addition te the MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 12¢ Each 
school S09, aswell LEATHER SETS 12c Per Set 
handy homework BALL PENcils 13¢ Eoch 
reminder, Size 4" GOOD GROOMING SET 12¢ Each 
Cover is simuleted leother, fitted : Check choice { []) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 
wit o 50-sheet ruled bead podand fine of Greeting: SEASON’S GREETINGS 
quelty Ma, 2 pencit. Your I will poy 5 doys ofter I receive the gifts 
Ceeetings from Your Teacher” or “Season”: Grex tings” 
sternped on case in gilt. Name 

UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. tee cabin... oo 


WwW 
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4, 
GOOD GROOMING SET \ ay 
% welcome gift because it encourages good grooming. 4 
ai ¥ High avality 5 inch comb and 4 inch noil file are in- 
with your choice of “Greetings from Your Teacher” 
| 
a 
7 
| 


